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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


PSEUDO-DRUIDIC REMAINS. 

Mr. Ursay,—I see that you have copied 
into your last number a statement made 
by the Zeho du Nord, a paper published 
at Lille, as to a Celtic grave having been 
found, with an inscribed stone in it, &e. ; 
and it is therefore assumed that this in- 
scription is “ Druidic.” Something also is 
said about a gold Druidic knife, &e; Ex- 
cuse me for cautioning yourself and your 
readers not to pin any faith on this an- 
nouncement, coming as it does from such 
a source. The statement is so highly im- 
probable, and contradictory to all the in- 
ferences of archeological discovery, that 
nothing but a scientific inspection of the 
stone should be entitled to command any 
respect. 

It will most probably be found to be 
either a mutilated Roman inscription, or 
else a Gallo-Roman one of the early period. 
As for the knife, &c., it is all imaginary. 

This supposed discovery will be appre- 
ciated by archeologists competent to judge 
of it much in the same way as if any one 
were to inform Professor Owen that a new 
bird had been discovered with teats, and 
no oviduct; or as if Professor Sedgwick 
were told that a trilobite had been found 
in the chalk. We know pretty well before- 
hand the kind of reception these eminent 
savans would give to such news. 

Possibly our friend the Abbé Cochet 
will have something to say upon the sub- 
ject, if indeed the whole thing does not 
previously prove to be merely one of those 
canards which French provincial papers 
are so fond of starting.—I am, &c., 

May 14. An ANTIQUARY. 


RELICS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. Ursan,— Whilst Mr. Manwell, 
builder, of St. Andrew-gute, York, was 
engaged, on the 10th instant, in taking 
down an old house near the church of 
Holy Trinity in Bedern, he discovered in 
a concealed recess near the chimney in 
an upper room, a bandoleer of the time of 


Charles I., with several small powder- 
flasks, (one of them still containing pow- 
der,) some of which are covered with 
velvet and some with leather, as also a 
velvet sword-belt, fringed and embroi- 
dered. The velvet was apparently once 
crimson, but is now much faded. It is 
conjectured that they may have belonged 
to some Royalist officer, who fleeing from 
the fight on Long Marston moor, may 
have thought it prudent to relinquish 
such splendid equipments as these once 
were. Along with them was also found 
a woman’s clog, the heel of which is hol- 
lowed out to fit the shape of the shoes of 
the same period.—I am, &c., 
York, May 22. W. H. CuaRrKe, 


L’°EUVRE PHILODEONIQUE. 
Sytvanus Ursan begs to inform M. 
Paul Buessard, of Paris, that he cannot 
avail himself of his courteous offer on the 
above subject. 


DR. R. B. TODD. 


Mr. Ursay,—I am sure you will insert 
a correction, rendered necessary by an 
erroneous statement contained in your 
obituary of the late Dr. R. B. Todd. He 
is stated (p. 512 supra) to have been 
“youngest brother of the Rev. W. Todd, 
president, &c.” This should run, “ young- 
est brother of the Rev. James Henthorne 
Todd, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and President of the Royal 
Irish Academy,” &c. J. G. 

Kilkenny. 


CORRIGENDA. 


In memoir of Dr. Thomas Forster (p. 
512, col. 2, 1. 27), for 1829, given as the 
date of the death of his father, read 1825; 
his mother died Nov. 30, 1858. 

In notice of Miss A. M. Man (p. 526, 
col. 1, 1. 16 from bottom), for “ Barker” 
read “ Baker.” 

Mr. Wm. Man died Dee, 5, 1799 (1. 10 
from bottom), and it was his, not his bro- 
ther’s Works, that were published in 1802. 
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THE 


Gentlemaws Magazine 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HISTORICAL TALES:. 


GENERALLY speaking, we are by no means favourable to that class of 
writing which the success of Scott and Macaulay has made so popular, and 
which professes to be a vast improvement on the old-fashioned mode of 
dealing with history. In it, strange liberties are taken with names and 
dates and actions, the worse is often made to appear the better cause, and 
the inexperienced reader is hopelessly entangled in a mass of false facts and 
sophistical reasonings. Hence we took up, with anything rather than a 
prejudice in their favour, some small “ Historical Tales,” now in course of 
publication, which profess to illustrate the chief events in ecclesiastical 
history, British and foreign. A very cursory glance shewed us that these 
were at all events not tales of the ordinary description, and selecting five out 
of the number which professed to have relation to our own early history, we 
determined to give them a careful consideration. 

Some time ago we devoted a portion of our space to an examination of a 
number of the received Histories of England, such as are usually employed 
in schools». We pointed out grave errors in most of them, but more par- 
ticularly the fault that runs through all of beginning English history 
with William the Norman, a full thousand years too late. The ones that go 
most fully into their subject think it quite enough to tell the young, that 
Julius Caesar conquered Britain—that Augustine converted the Saxons— 
that Alfred let the cakes burn—that Edgar killed all the wolves—and that 
Harold was killed at Hastings—and then they are free to proceed at what 
rate they please with Magna Charta, and Wat Tyler, and the battle of 
Agincourt, and “ good Queen Bess,”’ and so on to Queen Victoria, and the 
Great Exhibition and the Russian War. These matters (exclusive of the 
cakes and the wolves) are all important we readily allow, but others quite 
as much so remain altogether unnoticed, and consequently otherwise well- 








® Historical Tales: 1. The Cave in the Hills; 5. Wild Scenes amongst the Celts; 
7. The Rivals; 10. The Black Danes; 14. The Alleluia Battle. 1s. each. (London: 
John Henry and James Parker.) 

> Gent. Maa., March, 1859, p. 261; June, p. 594. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. CCVIII. 358 
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informed people are not very strong in history. It is the evident and very 
useful purpose of the writers of the Tales now before us to remedy this, and 
thus do something to relieve our school teaching from the reproach that it 
now lies under, of commencing, not at the beginning, but in the middle of 
its subject. 

We have observed that this series is presented for the purpose of “ illus- 
trating the chief events in ecclesiastical history ;” and as in early times 
secu'ar events are usually treated by the historian as subordinate to ecclesi- 
astical, and included therein, we have, in the five stories that we have 
selected, an attempt to give a popular yet accurate account of the main | 
features of almost a thousand years of English history—a bold attempt : 
certainly, but one that we consider has achieved a very considerable measure 
of success; and quite justifying us in recommending at least the English 
portion for adoption in schools, while the rest of the series, which we have 
glanced at, will advantageously extend the acquaintance even of adults 
with many important events that have occurred, from Sweden on the one t 
hand to Sumatra on the other, and from Russia to Virginia. 








The great points presented in these British tales are five in number ; 
three of which are hardly recognised in our ordinary histories, and in con- ] 
sequence the other two are but half understood. These almost fabulous I 
stories for ordinary readers are,— b 

I. The existence of a Christian Church in Britain in, or soon after, the ti 
apostolic age. t! 

II. The missionary labours of Germanus and Lipus ; and p 

III. The like labours of Piran and Columba. c 

Those that are generally accepted are,— ir 

IV. The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons by Augustine ; and a 

V. The ravages of the pagan Danes, or more properly Norsemen. 

These, however, as we have said, are ill understood, as must necessarily ef 
be the case, while the preceding events out of which they in reality sprang T 
are ignored; so that the whole field of English history lies practically 
open up to the Norman era. This space our tale writers have endeayoured in, 
to cover, and if, as we hope, they can induce the young especially to look Re 

with interest on the earlier periods of our history—times unworthy the ha 
notice of Goldsmith and Pinnock, as well as Hume—they will have laid the ” 
foundation of a substantial improvement in our educational course. pe 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary that we should enter into detail to satisfy sin 
the readers of the GentLeMaANn’s Macazinz of the existence of a Christian * for 
Church in Britain in very early days; they will turn to Usher and Stilling- hid 
fleet, and to Labbé et Cossart, and to the Venerable Bede, or they may ne 
with less trouble study the matter in the able resumés of Bishop Burgess° for 

) 
© Tracts on the Origin and Independence of the Ancient British Church. London, d 


i 1815. 185 
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and Chancellor Harington’; the missionary labours of Germanus and 
Lupus, of Piran and Columba, they will read of in Prosper and Canisius ; 
but these are sealed books to all but the educated classes, and we confess a 
real obligation to writers who draw out from them hidden stores of know- 
ledge, and offer them, in an attractive dress and in a perfectly reliable form, 
to those who are little likely ever to consult the originals. 

The story in each of these tales is of course subordinate to the great his- 
torical truth contained in it, and though this is not favourable to the dis- 
play of that fanciful colouring and vivid imagination which go to make up 
the highly-prized ‘‘ word-pictures” that are at present so much in vogue, 
the authors have been very successful in surmounting the difficulty. The 
language (of which we shall give a few specimens) is easy and flowing, yet 
graceful and correct, and the characters in general have a life-like aspect. 

In ‘The Cave in the Hills” we have a most noble fellow, a Romanized 
Briton—something greater and better, even while a heathen, than Agricola 
thought of producing when, with a view to perpetuate their bondage, he 
induced the British chiefs to allow their sons to acquire the language and 
assume the garb of Rome; we have his Christian wife Cecilia, and humble 
British Christians holding loyally to the descendant of their ancient kings. 
In the other stories, Piran, and Columba, and Germanus are apostles in all 
but name; Edmund of East Anglia and our famous Alfred are depicted to 
the life; Britons, and Celts, and Picts are shewn as in every respect far above 
the uncivilised tribes of the present day with which it is the fashion to com- 
pare them ; their arms, and dress and ornaments are described, such as re- 
cent research has brought them to light, and information on these interest- 
ing points may be gained from these tales that will not be readily met with in 
a popular form elsewhere. 

Our first quotation, which we consider marked by grace and picturesque 
effect, is made from “ The Rivals,” a tale of the conversion of Ethelbert. 
Thus the hero, Kenulf, the lover of the fair Ermenhilda, is introduced :— 


“On a bright Autumn evening in the year of grace 594, three horsemen were wind- 
ing their way along the old and dilapidated Roman road which led by Gravesend and 
Rochester to Canterbury. They had set out full late upon a long journey; for they 
had not emerged from that portion of the vast forest which crossed the road a few miles 
out of the city, when the light began to fail on the eastern side of the hill. The chief 
of the little party, who by his dress was evidently a Saxon noble, seemed lost in thought, 
and paid no attention to time. He was tall, but rather slight fur a Saxon, and his 


_ Singular beauty could not but attract notice, even amongst that nation of handsome 


forms and faces. His long fair hair, wreathed with beads, fell over his shoulders, and 
hid the golden collar around his neck. His larg+ blue eyes, generally so full of feeling 
and happiness, were fixed pensively upon the ground. A huge dog strove in vain to 
attract his attention. Fro: time to time the hound asked, by a short and single bark, 
for leave to rush into the forest, or at least for a little notice, but his applications were 





* A Letter on the Bull of Pope Pius 1X. and the Ancient British Church. London, 
1850, 
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unanswered and unnoticed. Poot Wolffang was puzzled, and by degrees became medi- 
tative also, trotting not behind, but beside his master. 

“ At a little distance two servants rode. One of them carried on his rougher steed a 
sort of trunk, in which were the fine clothes his master had worn at the King’s court 
at Canterbury. The other bare his lord’s spear and shield ; for Kenulf rode unarmed, 
with the exception of a sword hanging at his side. 

“ The two servants were of different races. One was a conquered Briton, dark and 
fierce in feature and complexion, but seemingly on the best of terms with his com- 
panion, a captive and enslaved member of the victorious race, one whom the Jute had 
wrested from the West Saxon. The two slaves were not so silent as their master, al- 
though they also seemed out of sorts, and what they said arose out of dissatisfaction at 
their lord’s slow progress, and at the approaching night. 

“«Kenulf,’ said the Briton, ‘rides as if Meapaham were close at hand.’ 

“* He rides,’ replied his comrade, ‘as one whose heart is left behind him.’ . . 

“Not as an heiress Kenulf and Alcred, chief above all other suitors, sought the 
hand of Ermenhilda, the most beautiful of Queen Bertha’s Saxon maidens. According 
to the law of the Jutes, still known as gavelkind, she was landless, although an orphan, 
and without brothers. Her beauty and her graces attracted the Kentish nobles, and 
earls from amongst the East Saxons and the Angles had sought her favour, but in vain. 
Far above all competitors stood Kenulf and Alcred, and the balance was not yet struck 
between them. Pardon the fair Ermenhilda if she hesitated to strike it. Early youth 
was hers, and gay thoughts and light joys; and there is a solemnity in deciding such 
a question, and a proud pleasure in keeping it pending for a while. True, that there is 
some selfishness in this, and that from such a state of things, if unchecked, issues a 
heartless levity, and cruel sport with the feelings of others; but, Ermenbilda was a girl, 
and a pagan. 

“The slaves judged rightly. It was of her, and of his hopes and fears, that Kenulf 
dreamed as he rose to visit his aged mother by the day appointed at his home at 
Meapaham, or, as it is now called, Meopham. By thoughts of Ermenhilda his bright 
brow was clouded ; his generally upward eye had become downcast ; his expressive 
features were dull and motionless; his dog unnoticed; his journey late; the fading 
light, the approach of night in the dark forest, unheeded. But suddenly the travellers 
emerged into a glade on a top of the hills, whence they could look westwards for 
many a league over wood and meadow. 

“The sun was kissing nature’s children before they slept in the arms of mother earth. 
The autumnal red of the oak and beech; the pale yellow of the ash, almost denuded ; 
the dark glossy green of the holly and ivy ; the grey lichens, red and yellow ferns; the 
crimson berries of the thorn and wild rose ; the ruby clusters of the bryony ; the tufted 
locks of the wild clematis, festooning the lower branches of the trees which admitted 
its embrace; the shining blackberry ; the naked boughs of the patriarch of the forest, 
long dead and senseless, but still lifting up their arms in defiance of the storms which 
no more could strip them,—tliese one and all were illuminated by a flood of loving light 
and natural joy with which the voiceless creation seemed penetrated and possessed. 

“And yet not altogether voiceless. The green wondpecker, with its clear cry, was 


jerking itself from tree to tree, making sharp angular steps in the liquid air; the robin * 


warbled, and the blackbird pipe; rook, jackdaw, raven, spoke of home as they winged 
their way high over head to their nightly resting-places; the jay and magpie chat- 
tered; but the scene was too bright and joyful yet for the birds and creatures of the 
night to speak. They waited their time, feeling its approach, and moving softly in the 
depths of the forest. 

“In front of Kenulf stretched out a mighty vale of woodland, and common, and deep 
fertile plain. The waters of the East Swale gleamed upon the right, hard by where the 
great Abbey of Feversham afterwards arose, and spread eastwards until they joined the 
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Northern Sea. Forward on the right rose Sheppey, and straight on lay level lands 
worth a king’s ransom, and a soft outline of hill-side beyond them. 

“ But Kenulf’s eye and ear were closed. His one thought was Ermenhilda, Ermen- 
hilda, the fairest of all fair Saxon maidens; whose smiles he had often won, and he 
hoped that the face was an index of the heart, as it certainly ought to be: but Kenulf 
was poorer and less powerful than many of his rivals, and especially than he whom he 
chiefly dreaded, the handsome, rich, and mightly Alcred, whose lands extended all along 
the valley of the Darent, and encircled Kenulf’s less ample domain, where it dipped 
from the Meopham Hill to Wrotham on the south, and to Hartley on the west. 

« Kenulf was roused from his reverie by the sudden plunge with which the impatient 
sun sank behind the western hill, leaving only a crown of gold upon the oak tops, and 
seas of liquid colours, infinitely deep, studded with isles of light. 

“At the sight Kenulf woke up, struck his sharp, spear-like spurs into his steed; 
called to his slaves to quicken their pace; and at last spoke to Wolflang, who bounded 
forward with delight, and ran on a little way, but soon returned and fell into the same 
datiful trot of watchful attendance with which he had before been travelling.”— 
(pp. 1—6.) 

The arrival of Augustine, his interview with Ethelbert, and his success, 
great events too often passed over in a few lines even by writers of repute, 
are thus vividly depicted :— 


“The ever-blessed year to England, the year of grace 597, truly the year of grace to 
her, had come at last. The Gospel was now entering that country which heathenism 
had occupied, in order to cast it out for ever. At that eventful corner of the land, not 
far from where Cesaf landed, and on the very spot where the pagan Saxons left their 
ships to extinguish British Christianity with the blood of its professors, had landed now 
another band, under another banner. Not the S.P.Q.R. of Rome, not the White 
Horse of Hengist, but the Cross was to be seen at Ebbe’s Fleet, approaching with the 
spiritual sword; and chants for war-cries; and sweet peace and love, instead of death 
and desolation. 

“ Augustine was waiting in Thanet, separated by the Wantsum from the mainland ; 
nor did he try to cross it, and to assail heathenism at the royal city, without preparing 
the way as best he could. Accordingly, he sent forward the Frank interpreters, who 
informed Ethelbert of the object of the mission, and begged leave for the strangers to 
go to Canterbury. 

“Ethelbert did not consent at once. He ordered the new comers to remain upon 
the island, commanded that they should be supplied with necessaries, and promised 
himself to go and see them before he decided what to do. Meantime, both adverse 
and favourable influences were at work, opposing one another. 

“Ethelbert was not only a heathen by education, but his power and honour were 
connected with false worship. He was said to be descended from Weldeg, one of the 
three sons of Wodin, or Odin, the héro whom the Saxons deified and worshipped. 
Besides, it was humbling to the pride of one in Ethelbert’s position to be supposed 
wrong, and in need of a new religion. He was the third Bretwalda, or sovereign king 
of England, and had exceeded his predecessors in assuming an imperial state. His very 
coins shew this. On one of them is the wolf suckling the children, with REx above it; 
so that the Aiscinga, or Son of the Ash-tree, as the descendants of Hengist were 
called, after his ashen spear, had clearly laid claim to Roman empire; a claim uncon- 
genial with the Saxon elective rule, but considerably limited by the power of the 
chiefs. All this made Ethelbert unwilling to admit the Christian missionaries ; but, 
on the other hand, the prayers of Bertha moved him to a more favourable reply ; and, 
still more, her pure and gentle life, always consistent with her faith, had made the 
Gospel, what it too often is not in the eyes of the heathen, lovely from the graces mani- 
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fested in the lives of its professors. Bertha, amid strangers and worshippers of false 
gods, amid the temptations and trials of the court, had uniformly so lived that all re- 
spected and loved her, whose good opinion was worth the having. 

“To consider the prayer of St. Augustine and his comrades, a council was held 
after the manner of the Saxons. First, the customary means were used to ascertain 
whether it was the will of the gods that there should be deliberation on that day. A 
white garment was placed upon the ground; the shoot of a fruit-tree was cut in pieces ; 
the pieces marked and scattered at random on the garment. Then Ludica, the priest, 
having prayed to the gods, took them up one by one, and interpreted them before the 
assembly. The answer was favourable to the holding of an assembly, and it was decided 
that the business of the meeting should begin. Ethelbert therefore presided, surrounded 
by earls and thanes; and the priests took a leading part, according to the immemorial 
custom of the Teutons, whilst yet they lived in Germany, and especially where a matter 
of religion was concerned. . 

©The appointed day arr ived. “Ethelbert and his*Court crossed into Thanet, and 
setting himself under a vast oak, the sacred tree of his religion, secure from magical 
arts, as he supposed, summoned Augustine to his presence. 

“Happy summons! The first-fruits of a long and perilous voyage, of many desires 
and many prayers; and yet but a beginning! Who could assure the missionaries of a 
successful issue to that first and final interview? Should faith? But the Apostle 
sought twice to see his people, and Satan hindered him. Christ Himself could do no 
mighty work amongst some because of their unbelief. That faith supported the Chris- 
tians which is content with the will of God, stedfast assurance, not that this or that act 
of man will triumph, but that He rules all who knows best, and will assuredly bless the 
labours of the faithful in the way which is best. High above his fellows, a Suul in per- 
son, but a David in piety, Augustine moved in solemn procession to the appointed spot. 
With him walked Peter, first Abbot of St. Augustine’s, and Laurentius, second Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. As they went, a cross of silver was borne before them, and a 
picture of Christ upon a board, and the holy company chanted a litany. Such were the 
banners, such the war-song of the soldiers of Christ. 

“ Arrived at the open space chosen for the interview, Augustine preached to the 
assembly, and as he spoke, the Frank interpreters explained his meaning to the King 
and his companions. Doubtless this process of translation took off much from the im- 
pulsive power of the preaching; robbing it more, however, of exciting than of argu- 
mentative influences. The reasons given were faithfully conveyed to attentive and 
eandid ears, and the reply of the King indicates consideration and not impulse, a state 
of mind rather than a state of feeling. ‘Your words,’ he said, ‘and promises are very 
fair ; but as they are new to us and of uncertain import, I cannot approve of them so 
far as to forsake that which I have so long followed with the whole English nation. 
But because you are come far into my kingdom, and, as I conceive, are desirous to im- 
part to us those things which you believe to be true and most beneficial, we will not 
molest you, but give you favourable entertainment, and take care to supply you with 
your necessary sustenance; nor do we forbid you to preach, and gain as many as you 
can to your religion.’ 

“This was the charter of the English Church, the charter of liberty to which her 
children should ever have adhered, instead of persecuting and slaying, as Roman, 
Anglican, Puritan, and Independent have done in turn. Yet liberal as were the terms 
of the charter, it was not one of indifference to truth. It did not ask, with Pilate, 
What is Truth ? as if there were none; nor dismiss controversies, like Gallio, with infi- 
del impatience. It shewed a mind respectful to precedent and to an existing creed, not 
lightly to be torn from its hold, yet willing to consider calmly, and to allow others to 
consider, the statements of those whose conduct entitled them to a hearing. 

“Glad of heart and thankful to God was Augustine at this sentence. He read in it 
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the marks of God’s favour, and signs of the good soil on which the seed would not fall 
in vain, kindness, candour, and sincerity. He was more than satisfied. He rejoiced 
before his God; but a scowl was on the face of Alcred, and of the furious priest who 
had counselled the slaughter of the missionaries. 

“ Augustine, however, did not heed the frowns of the few who shewed their dis- 
pleasure. He promptly availed himself of the liberty accorded, and crossing the 
Wantsum, he advanced in procession to Canterbury with the cross and painting, saying 
as he went, ‘ We beseech Thee, O Lord, in all Thy mercy that Thine anger and wrath 
may be turned away from this city, and from Thy holy house, because we have sinned. 
Allelujah ? Already was St. Gregory’s wish receiving its fulfilment, and Allelujahs 
were sounding in the land of Ella. 

“ Arrived at Canterbury, the missionaries were placed by the King at the usual 
resting-place of travellers, Stablegate, now Staplegate, in the parish of the martyred 
Archbishop, who at a later period filled the see of Augustine, St. Alphege, the victim 
of the Danes. There the little company reposed, and from it went forth to worship at 
Bertha’s chapel, now St. Martin’s, and to preach to all who resorted to them from the 
city.” —(pp. 40—59.) 


Though it is somewhat retracing our steps, yet we must invite our readers 
to contemplate, from ‘* Wild Scenes amongst the Celts,” the pictures given 
of two precursors of Augustine, laborious and holy men, who have been 
undeservedly almost forgotten, even by the educated, and are, of course, 
quite ignored by school teachers. And first of St. Piran :— 


“ An elderly man sat in a cleft of the rock on the western coast of Cornwall watch- 
ing the rising storm. Three hundred feet of rock walled out the ocean, which roared 
amongst the caverns at the base. On the left the iron barrier bent outwards, and 
then abruptly ceased at Cligga Head, which rendered St. Agnes’ Head invisible. On 
the right spread a beach of the finest whitest sand with which ocean ever fringed the 
shore, the softest couch he ever spread to cast himself thereon. Beyond this beach the 
land swelled, and the rocky barrier again appeared, fended from the assaults of the 
Atlantic by two rocky islands, against which the surge was dashing, and from which 
it was falling back in foaming masses. Dark as the sky was, the position of the spec- 
tator was so high that he could see the chain of hill which intersected the backbone 
range of Cornwall; and ‘ Brown Willy,’ at more than twenty miles north, was seen 
catching the clouds and tearing them to pieces on their way over the rocky peninsula, 
which first checked them since they steamed up from the Gulf Stream and hung over 
the Atlantic in the Cloud Belt. 

“He who watched the tempest had faced more storms than one, and wilder and 
more baffling than those of nature. St. Piran, it is said, had spent his younger days 
in missionary work amongst the savage Scots, or Irish. He had preached in Ireland 
before St. Patrick, nay, even before Pailadius. Born, it is thought, about a.D. 352, at 
Ossory, he is said to have travelled to Rome, there to have been baptized, and to have 
returned as a missionary about the year 402. As such he encountered the barbarism 
of the heathen and the malice of their priests. 

“The magnitude of these difficulties is now unknown. Men are unwilling to re- 
member a degraded past, whether their own or that of their ancestors, unless some 
political or controversial weapon is to be barbed with piercing facts. But there seems 
little doubt that the Scots, or Irish, had as late as the middle of the fourth century 
disregarded marriage, and lived witlout any moral restraint. The general barbarity 
which must have accompanied such a state of morals is evident; and it is perhaps 
doubtful whether even cannibalism was altogether unknown amongst them. 

“ Long had Piran toiled through savage forests and desolate bogs, to struggle with 
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the more savage ways of fallen manhood. At last, weary of outward struggles, he 
sighed for spiritual progress, and longed to do battle with the inward enemy. For 
this end he retired frum the world, first to a forest of Leinster, and at last he had 
come across the sea to Cornwall for repose, avcompanied by a holy band of kindred souls. 

“ Their names, like his own, have come down to us, riveted as it were to the rocks 
on which they worshipped. Thus St. Breacca at St. Breague, St. Sinninus at Sennen, 
St. Ia at St. Ives, St. Uny at Uny Lalant, St. Burian at St. Burian, St. Fingar, or 

tuigner, at Gwynear, St. Budoc at Budock, are still commemorated, and will be so to 
the end, unless a conquering race sweep the English from these shores, as the Saxon 
swept the Briton from all but the rocky West. 

“ St. Piran himself is named all around the place where he lived and died: Perran, 
Piran Uthno, Perran Zabuloe, Perran Arworthal, or Piran’s Well, Perran Coombe, all 
tell one tale. 

* And hard by the church which Piran had built below, on the right of the nook in 
which he sat, was a home of holy women who served God under his guidance. His 
very aged mother, Wingela, was their head, who, like Monica, had followed her son, 
and dwelt with him to the last.”—(pp. 15—17.) 


Nor is St. Columba less deserving of our notice :— 


“The autumnal sun of the year a.p. 590 was fast sinking behind Ben Nevis, and 
the savage wilderness glowed and looked bright for a brief hour. The dark morass 
even shone, as its mosses and heather were gilded, and the edges of the huge rocks 
caught the light, and the rugged stems of the gnarled oak and birch, which lived rather 
tian grew unmolested century after century in that desolate region, were lit up for 
awhile before night enveloped the face of nature as with a pall. 

“Undaunted by the distance yet to be trod ere nightfall, and the treacherous moor- 
land, and the wolves which thronged the forest, three men journeyed forwards singing 
as they went. Only the foremost rode, on a white horse which shewed signs of age 
like his rider. He was tall, and although slightly bent with age, was still of a com- 
manding figure, and his countenance was singularly fine and noble. Once he had been 
remarkably handsome, and years had added more of dignity and power to his features 
than they had stolen of beauty. His eye in particular shone bright and full, and by 
its glances indicated a soul of fire, such as Prometheus took,—fire from above. 

“The dress of this remarkable man was what was common to all men in the fourth 
century, and was probably only just becoming peculiar to the clergy. It was a cloak 
and hood, a casog, or, as we speak, a cassock. His head was bare, and partly shaven, 
but with that peculiar tonsure which was afterwards one of the causes of difference 
between the Culdees and the English clergy, who shaved the crown of the head, as is 
still usual in the West, in order to represent the crown of thorns, whilst St. Columba— 
for it is he whom we are beholding—and his followers shaved the forepart of the head 
from ear to ear in the form of a crescent. 

“The singing was, as might be expected from the apostle of the North, no other 
than the chanting of the Psalms, in which St. Columba had once excelled so much 
that his voice could be heard for a mile from the place where he was singing. Thus 
the travellers beguiled their way, and it did not seem long to him, to whom life was 
the only long journey, and its end the only object of desire, beyond the discharge of 


present duty.”—(pp. 41, 42.) 

We make no apology for the length of these extracts, as we conceive 
they will fully justify our commendation of our authors’ style, and at the 
same time they afford the means of judging of the high and pure tone that 
pervades the series. 
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NOTICE OF THE MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE CHANCEL OF 
CHALGROVE CHURCH, OXON. 


By Cuartes A. Bucxter. 


(A ParER READ BEFORE THE OxrorD ARcHITECTURAL Soctrery.) 


Tue chancel of Chalgrove is an elegant structure of the time of Edward 
II., 34 feet long and 18 feet wide, with shallow and steeply weathered but- 
tresses, and handsomely moulded windows; the eastern one of three com- 
partments, with reticulated tracery; and two windows, of two lights of 
corresponding character, on each side. The roof retains its original pitch, 
and the gable its early cross, The dedication of the church is uncertain ; 
the village feast, which is probably its anniversary, is held on the Sunday 
after the 26th of July,—St. Anne’s day; but Ecton, in his Thesaurus, has 
given it the title of the Virgin Mary, who is regarded as the patroness 
of all churches not otherwise designated. 

The interior of the chancel derives its chief interest and much beauty of 
effect from the valuable paintings disclosed during the summer of 1858, 
and preserved by the timely intervention and subsequent care of the Rev. 
R. F. Lawrence, the Vicar. 

As works of art, they are earlier and far superior in style to the majority 
of those which have been brought to light in this country in recent times. 
The features, forms, and costumes shew, beyond question, that they also, as 
well as the building, are of the fourteenth century. The subjects have 
been taken, not at random, or at the caprice of the artist, but with due 
regard to their position and proximity to the altar. 

The entire surface of the side walls, between the stringcourse under the 
windows and the wall-plate at their summit, with the window-splays, the 
space on each side of the east window, and the gable which surmounts it, 
is thus embellished. 

The groundwork, or field, is white, semée of six-foil red rosets, which 
appear in profusion over the east window, alternated on the fascia and 
mouldings, in the intervals between the groups, and wherever a blank 
surface admits their introduction. 

The subjects are ranged in three tiers and form a continuous series 
commemorative of the incarnation, life, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of our Saviour, and the close of the life of His Mother. 

The side walls are about 20 feet high, and the portion occupied by the 
pictures is about 12 feet 6 inches in height, the figures varying from 
3 to 4 feet. In each of the lateral window-splays is painted a single 
figure, about 6 feet in height; and these doubtless ranged with others of 
the still more brilliant colours by which the superb glass of the fourteenth 
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century was particularly distinguished, whereof unhappily, in this instance, 
not a vestige has been spared. 

1. The series commences on the north, or Gospel-side, with the ‘‘ Stem of 
Jesse,” in allusion to the genealogy of our Lord. In this example the 
design is abridged and abbreviated on account of space. ‘The tree springs 
from the cornice, the usual recumbent figure of Jesse being omitted. 
King David with his harp is plainly discernible; and immediately over is a 
standing figure of the Virgin with the holy Infant. On the side-tendrils 
‘are four prophets holding scrolls, towards which they are pointing, although 
the words of their fulfilled prophecies are no longer legible. 


Norra Sipe. 


2. In the splays of the first window is a representation of the Annun- 
ciation. The figures of St. Gabriel and the Virgin Mary, one on each 
splay, are tall, graceful, and conspicuous, with cusped ogee canopies over 
their heads. 

8. The next subject in the lower tier is the Nativity. The Virgin is 
reclining on a couch, at the foot of which Joseph, her spouse, is seated ; 
an attendant with braided hair is holding up the infant Jesus. The back- 
ground is diapered, and is the only specimen of this enrichment. 

4, The Adoration of the Magi. The Virgin is seated, with the infant 
Saviour standing on her knee; one of the kings kneeling to offer his gift, 
and the other two approaching. 

5. Immediately over, in the central space between the windows, is a 
strikingly beautiful group of the Presentation of our Lord in the Temple, 
and the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, who approaches the altar, 
holding up our infant Saviour ; a handmaid and another—probably St. Anne 
—follow the holy Simeon, vested as a priest, in appareled albe and ample 
chasuble, who is extending his hands to receive the Lord of the temple, 
and to pronounce the prophecy recorded by St. Luke. 

6. The Slaughter of the Innocents. The figure of Herod seated, and 
one of the victims of his wrath upheld on a spear, are plainly seen; 
others, in agonizing attitudes, are very indistinct. 

7. The series is carried on in the upper tier with the Betrayal of our 
Lord; crowded in by the artist in the spandrel over the Stem of Jesse, 
before described, as if an alteration had been made in the arrangement of 
the original design. Although obscured and impaired by damp and white- 
wash, the figure of our Lord, the traitor Judas, and St. Peter cutting off 
the ear of Malchus, are discernible. 

8. In the corresponding spandrel over the first window is a picture of 
Christ before Pilate, who is seated over the curve of the arch, our Lord 
standing bound before him, held by two Jews, one on each side; the 
“*perfidious Jews” being invariably marked by ugly beaked visages and 
repulsive looks. 
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9. Our Saviour Mocked and Derided by the Jews. This painting has 
disappeared, with the exception of traces of the principal figure and of the 
hands, which are ‘crossed and bound, as usually represented; the heads 
of two scoffing Jews may be traced on careful examination. 

10. Our Lord Scourged at the Pillar. The figure of the Redeemer is 
visible, and those of the executioners only just distinguishable. 

11. The Carriage of the Cross. This subject is cleverly introduced in 
the spandrel over the second window, advantage being taken of the arch, 
which is treated as the ascent to the Mount of Calvary ; the rude soldier is 
clambering up, with a basket of implements on his arm, and cruelly drag- 
ging our Saviour along the rugged way. 

12. The Crucifixion. The feet affixed to the foot of the cross alone 
remain. 

13. The Descent from the Cross. The Virgin Mary, and the beloved 
disciple to whose care she has been committed, stand on either hand; 
St. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus kneeling; a standing figure, 
perhaps St. Longinus, with uplifted hand, on the left side. 

14. The Entombment. The body buried by four disc'ples, one at the 
feet pouring oil from a flask and anointing with the left hand, another 
holding up a chrismatory. 

The splays of the second window on the Gospel-side are adorned with 
full length figures of female saints. 

In such a position, surrounded by scenes and incidents connected with 
the sufferings and death of our Lord, it would seem most fitting to expect 
an extension of the same theme; accordingly, we find two appropriately 
selected. That on the east side is St. Mary Magdalene, with her long 
flowing hair: the expression of sadness is studiously pourtrayed, and the 
figure is turned towards the representations of the subjects last described. 
The companion figure is that of St. Helen, crowned, holding up her usual 
emblem, the true cross, in allusion to the Invention of the Cross. 

We have now completed the examination of the embellishments of the 
north wall. The three rows of subjects are carried across the east end, as 
before remarked, on the sides of the altar window. Those on the Gospel- 
side of the same refer to the triumphs of our Lord, His descent into hell, 
glorious resurrection from the tomb, and ascension into heaven. On the 
Epistle-side are represented the assumption and coronation of the Virgin, 
their treatment admitting a certain degree of assimilation, as being num- 
bered with the “ glorious mysteries.” 


East Enp. 


15. The Descent of our Lord into Limbo. The deliverance of the souls 
of our first parents,—who are foremost in the group, the second Adam hav- 
ing redeemed the first,—the patriarchs, and those who served God faithfully 
according to the old law. Our Lord is welcoming the souls of the just 
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who were expecting Him, and liberating them ‘‘ab ore leonis et a profundo 
lacu,” depicted by gaping jaws :—‘ And by His most glorious presence 
maketh that place, which hitherto was a prison, to be to them as heaven or 
paradise *.” 

_ 16. The Resurrection of our Lord, who appears triumphant in the centre, 
bearing a tall cross, between adoring angels. In the arches beneath the 
sepulchre are seen three sleeping soldiers, armour-clad, and in quaint atti- 
tudes, 

17. The Ascension of our Lord. The Virgin appears in the centre of 
the standing group below, who are looking towards heaven, and the figure 
of their God‘and Saviour vanishing from their gaze, the feet alone being 
visible. 

18 and 19. The splays of the east window are adorned with two figures 
of SS. Peter and Paul, about nine or ten feet in height. St. Peter elevates 
the right hand, which probably held a book, and with the two keys, which 
are so disposed, back to back, as to form an inverted cross, in allusion to 
his martyrdom, St. Paul in like manner points to a sword which he bears 
in the right hand °. 

Thus far the illustrations, so well selected from the sacred Scriptures, 
have been as skilfully allotted to half the painted area of the chancel walls, 
namely, the whole of the north side and half the east end. The corres- 
ponding superficies towards the south is embellished with a curious and 
highly interesting series from the latter. part of the life of the Virgin, 
as narrated in the writings of St. Ephrem of Odessa and St. John 
Damascen. 

In order the more satisfactorily to explain the subjects, it will be neces- 
sary to state the ideas which actuated the medieval architects and artists, 
and for this end I will introduce a translation of the account given of the 
death of the Virgin Mary, in an old German book, entitled Der Heyligen 
Leben das Summertheil, printed by J. Bamler, at Augsburg, in 1477, and 
preserved in the valuable library of the Very Rev. F. C. Husenbeth, D.D., 
of Cossey, near Norwich :— 


“Our dear Lady had now reached seventy-two years of age, and was all alone in het 
dwelling, and had a great desire and longing after her dear Son, when her beloved Son 
sent to her the angel Gabriel, who said, ‘Hail, Mary ;’ and brought her at the same 
time a palm out of Paradise, which was very light, and was a green branch, and the 
leaves were as the bright morning stars. And the angel spoke to her: ‘ Lady, thy 
only-begotten Son has granted thy desire, and will fake thee to that everlasting joy 
to which He has called thee, and He Himself awaits thee and all the heavenly court 
with Him, and the palm must be carried before thy bier.’ Then Mary said, ‘I am 
glad with all my heart of this decree, and I entreat three things. The first, that my 
ehild may come for my departure; the next, that all the twelve apostles may also 
come; the third, that I may see no wicked spirit.’ Then said the angel: ‘What thou 
requestest is granted thee, and ord:red by thy beloved Son at the same hour’ 





* Our Ladie’s Psalter, Antwerp, 1600, p.95. » See Genr. MaG., 1860, p. 274. 
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“Now St.John was preaching to the people at Ephesus, and there came thunder 
with a quick flash of lightning from heaven; and there came a beautiful white cloud 
which caught up St.John in the sight of the people, and set him down before our 
Lady’s door. Then he went into the house and saluted her. Then was she right glad, 
and said: ‘John, my dear Son, my child, has called me to everlasting joy, and the 
palm shall be carried before my bier.’ Then he understood that the mother of God 
was to die, and he was inwardly grieved: and while he was talking with her, the 
angel went into all the countries and brought all the apostles in a light cloud, ina 
short time, before the door of our Lady. Then they asked one another if they knew 
why God had sent them there. Then Peter said to Paul, ‘Thou art a chosen vessel of 
God, therefore thou shouldst pray to Him to let us know what is His will.’ Then said 
he to St. Peter, ‘That is for thee to do, thou art the leader of us all.’ Then said St. 
Peter, ‘We ought all to pray to God to be pleased to make us know His will and do 
His pleasure in all things.’ So while they thus conversed together, St. John came out 
of the house and immediately perceived them, and told them what Mary had said to 
him that she was going to die, which made them very sad. Then the twelve apostles 
went into the house, and there they found Mary full of joy, and they thanked her and 
greeted her, and said, ‘ Blessed art thou among all women by thy Son, who made 
heaven and earth ;’ and they prostrated before her and wept very much: then sbe 
said, ‘God’s blessing be with you, and you must remain with me till I depart.’ This 
they did assiduously ; and late on the third day, as they were conversing together of 
God, there came our Lord to them, with a bright light, and with all the heavenly 
choir, and with a sweet sound of music. Then the twelve apostles all fell prostrate 
before God, and our Lord greeted them, and said, ‘My beloved brethren, peace be with 
you:’ and then He said, ‘Come, dear mother, queen of heaven and earth, into My 
kingdom, to everlasting joy and gladness.’ Then said Mary, ‘My only-begotten Son, 
to Thee do I commend my spirit :’ and she laid herself down, and her soul departed 
without any pain in great sweetness. Then the twelve apostles saw our Lady in spirit 
in immense glory, and her body was bright, and shone with great splendour such as 
no one had ever seen, and yielded an odour like balsam and balm of Gilead, so that 
they were all filled with it, and the house was scented with it longer than any one 
could tell. Then our Lord Himself took His mother lovingly in His arms, and said to 
the disciples, ‘You must take care of the corpse of My mother, and bear it to the 
valley of Josaphat, and there you must wait for Me, and on the third day I will re- 
turn to you.’ Then our Lord departed from them with the soul of His mother, and 
with all the heavenly choir, and they sung a most glorious hymn of praise, and went 
up to heaven in unspeakable brightness. 

“After this the twelve apostles laid the holy body of our Lady upon a bier, and 
St. John walked before the bier and carried the palm, and the other twelve apostles 
bore the bier and lighted candles, and the angels sung in the heavens a new hymn. 
Then the Jews who heard and saw that they bore our Lady with honour, were very 
envious, and said, ‘We must climb up upon it, and break down the bier and throw 
down the body.’ Then the high-priest climbed up first upon the bier, which God pre- 
sently avenged upon him, and hung him by his robe from the bier, and the other Jews 
fell down below as dead. Then the high-priest cried out to St. Peter and besought him 
to help him. Then Peter said, ‘If thou believest that Jesus Christ was born of a pure 
Virgin, and dost repent of thy sin, may God help thee to be made whole.’ Then he 
said, ‘ Yes, I firmly believe:’ then was he immediately restored. Then said St. Peter 
to the high-priest, ‘Seest thou the Jews all lying together like dead men, because they 
do not believe in God and His mother; but if they repent, God will help them. Now 
take the palm and rub them therewith, and tell them to honour God, and call upon 
Him, and believe in Him, and so shall they recover their strength.’ This the high- 
priest did; then they believed and were restored to health, and the high-priest became 
a good man to the praise of God. 
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“ After this, the men carried our dear Lady to the grave, and laid her therein, and 
praised God, and were there till the third day, Then came our Lord from heaven with 
His heavenly choir, and brought back the soul, and greeted His disciples, and said, ‘It 
was impossible for My mother to remain any longer in the earth, I will that she be a 
Lady over heaven and over earth;’ and He restored the soul to the body, and said, 
‘ Arise, My dear mother, thou shalt be no longer here, thou shalt go with Me to ever- 
lasting joy.’ Then Mary arose from the grave and drew near to her Son. Then our 
Lord gave His blessing to His dear disciples, and took His beloved mother joyfully to 
heaven, with all the heavenly court, in a bright light: then the angels sung a sweet 
song of praise. Then was Mary exalted above all the choirs of angels and above all 
the saints, and was crowned as an empress of the kingdoms of heaven and earth, and 
her Son seated her on the throne of His divine majesty, and gave her power in the 
kingdoms of heaven and earth, and the treusure of grace and the key of heaven, and 
gave her power to reign for ever with Him in everlasting joy, worth, aud honour over 
all the angels. 

“ Now St. Thomas was praying the beloved Lord in the meantime, and missed the 
departure of our dear Lady, and he saw in his prayer all the honour and respect whch 
our dear Lord paid to His mother, and saw also that all the choirs paid her singular 
honour and respect. Then St.Thomas besought of our Lord to give him a token that 
he might be believed to have seen this. Then our Lord heard him, and cast down at 
his feet the cloth on which the sacred corpse of Mary was wrapped. Then was he 
right glad, and came to the holy twelve apostles, who told him how our Lord had 
carried up His dear mother to heaven, with body and soul, and with great glory. 
Then said St. Thomas, ‘I have seen and heard it all, and as a proof I have the cloth in 
which she was wrapped.’ Then they all looked into the grave, and saw not therein 
the bright heavenly bride, and there was a most rich and sweet cdour, and the beloved 
twelve apostles did not doubt that our dear Lady was taken up body and soul to 
heaven, and therefore we should not doubt thereof. After this, the angels carried the 
twelve apostles each into his country where they were before.” 


In a book of saints’ lives translated into English from various tongues, 
by Edward Kinesman, and printed in 1636, it is stated that— 


“Our Lady had a little house upon Mount Sion, and she dwelt in the same from the 
ascension of her Son until her glorious passage out of this life: and Venerable Bede 
saith that the Blessed Virgin spoke unto St. John the Evangelist, and enjoined him not 
to depart from her during her life nor after her death, until her body was buried; the 
Blessed Virgin desired this the rather, for that some of the Jewes had threatened to 
abuse or doe some ignominy unto her sacred body after her death.” 


And afterwards, speaking of the solemn funeral procession to Gethse- 
mane, ‘‘in which the apostles, the disciples, and other devout people (with 
many angels) went, every one singing hymns,” &c., it is especially parti- 
cularised that— 


“One presumptuous wretch, more malicious than the rest, came near to the bier, 
with intent to cast the body of the Blessed Virgin unto the ground; but before he 
touched the same, he felt the chastisement of God, for the arm of that rash and wicked 
fellow dried up and withered ; yet he, repenting of his error committed and doing 
penance for the mischief he intended to have done, was made whole. When others, 
that had been as perverse as he, saw this miracle, they were much astonied, so that 
the apostles, without any further impediment, might peaceably bury the blessed 
body.” 
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Sourn Sipe. 

On glancing at the Chalgrove ‘ frescoes’ that remain to be described, 
and comparing them with the above narrative, it would almost seem that 
the artist had intended them for its illustration, so exact is the correspond- 
ence between the description and the pictures on the south wall; two of 
which have been obliterated by modern monumental tablets, one on each 
side the window over the sedilia. In the second from the east end, a 
figure, in veil and wimple, standing with uplifted hand, still remains. 

22. The Virgin kneeling in Prayer in her Chamber; a hand beckon- 
ing to her from heaven appears overhead. 

The drapery suspended from the bases of two slender shafts between 
this and the succeeding subject is explained by another part of the legend, 
before the apparition of our Lord to His mother and the presentation 
of the palm to her by the angel are related :— 

“Now St. Dionysius was converted to the Christian faith. He came to St.John, 
and besought him to enable him to see our Lady. Then he spoke: ‘She is now at her 
prayer; I never let any one come to her till noontide.’ Now our Lady’s little chamber 
was shut. There was in it a small window, and there was a little curtain before the 
window. Now Dionysius was very anxious, and would fain have seen her; and as he 
was unwilling to go away, St. John said to him: ‘Go up to the winow, and take off 
the curtain, and show it to our Lady.’ Then he looked in, and heard the angels sing- 
ing within, and saw a great light +hining inside around our Lady, like the bright 
sun, and there went forth a great brightness from our Lady’s countenance, such as he 
could never have seen before; and the angels paid her much homage, and placed on 
her head a beautiful crown ; and he saw the angels often elevate her above the ground, 
and there came a rich odour from the chamber. Then St. Dionysius felt that he was 
more fortified, and when he had seen her some time, St. John closed the window again.” 

The columns and bases are evidently to represent the jambs of the 
window, from the sill of which the curtain of purple lined with white is 
represented as hanging down on the inside, that it might be seen by the 
Virgin. 

23. St. Gabriel the Archangel, who heretofore appeared to Mary with 
the lily, now presents her with a heavenly palm, to be held by St. John at 
her funeral. 

24. The Virgin announcing her approaching Death to St. John. The 
faithful guardian of Mary is standing; the rest of the apostles are crouched 
in the conventional attitude of profound slumber®. The Blessed Virgin 
is attended by six holy women in attitudes of prayer; their attire exhibits 
the light and elegant head-dress worn in the fourteenth century, together 
with the cyclas and kirtle. 

25. The Virgin on her Death-bed, attended by the apostles, her divine 





© “When the time drew nere that she should go to her sonne, he first voutchsafeth 
her the sight of al his apostles there living, except S. Thomas, who by special provi- 
dence cometh after her death.”—(The Rosarie of our Ladie, otherwise called our 
Ladie’s Psalter. Autwerp, 1600.) 
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Son with the hierarchy of heaven calling her pure spirit, upheld by angels, 
to Himself. 

26. The Funeral Procession of the Virgin, the bier borne by the 
apostles, St. John preceding carrying the palm. The high-priest upon 
the bier, struck by the power of God, hanging by one hand, the other 
suspended and useless ; and two wicked companions falling to the ground. 

Again the high-priest is represented as humbly suing for pardon, 
St.John healing and absolving him, and giving him the palm, and a 
sprinkling of holy water. 

In the painted glass in Fribourg Cathedral, the subject is treated in like 
manner, but angels assist in the procession, bearing lighted tapers, and the 
profane Jew is struck down by the sword of an avenging angel. 

27. The repentant High-priest exhorting the Jews to Repentance. 

28. The Burial of the Virgin by the Apostles. The arcaded tomb is 
similar to that in the representation of the Resurrection of our Lord. 

29. St. Thomas shewing the Girdle of the Virgin to the Apostles, who 
are seated at table. 

The legend of St. Thomas records that he was favoured at a distance 
with the sight of the Assumption, that he begged for some token of having 
seen it, that he might be believed, and that our Saviour gave him the 
winding-sheet which had been wrapped round the body of His holy 
Mother. A more elegant version is, that our blessed Lady let fall her 
girdle to him, as represented in the adjoining ‘ fresco,’ 

On the Epistle-side of the east wall the series is brought to a close 
with the following subjects :— 

30. The Assumption of the Virgin. Below is seen the empty tomb, 
and St. Thomas, who has caught our Lady’s girdle, is looking upwards, 
and beholds the Virgin assumed into heaven, borne by angels. 

31. The Virgin is crowned with a diadem of glory by her divine Son, 
who has called her to the heavenly throne prepared for her in His 
kingdom. ; 

32. Towards the western extremity of the south wall, over the low-side 
window, is a representation of the Resurrection of the Just at the -Last 
Judgment. Here, as in other parts of the work, three tiers of figures are 
maintained, but they are united to form groups in the same subject. 

In the lower part of the picture, which we should be inclined to desig- 
nate the foreground had perspective entered into its composition, eight 
persons, four men and as many women, are represented rising from their 
graves. ‘The men are habited in grave-clothes with a triangular capuce, 
appearing mitre-shaped when drawn on the head. The tonsure is visible 
in several instances, and the shrouds are embellished with cross-crosslets ; 
they look like a religious habit, ordinarily represented as poor and mean, 
but often in pictures of saints, as in the inimitable works of Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole and in painted glass, covered with bright stars, and all re- 
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splendent: so may the crosslets on these relatively crude figures refer to 
good men, despised on earth and buried in dishonour, rising in glory. In 
the spandrel of the window, a descending angel blows the trumpet to awake 
the dead. 

In the centre, or what might otherwise be the middle distance, is a 
group rising from their tombs, the sides of which, like the rest, are vertical, 
and particoloured yellow, white, and red. The central figure between the 
two rows of graves is a secular priest in rochet and cappa, probably in- 
tended for the good pastor under whose direction the chancel was so well 
rebuilt and so tastefully embellished. Three of the upper figures wear the 
mitre, one being differenced by three chevronels. 

Over all, seated in majesty on a rainbow,—the pledge of hope 
to Noah,—and robed in a red cope, is the figure of the Judge of the living 
and the dead, displaying the sacred wounds. On His right hand His 
Mother, kneeling, with her breast uncovered, appeals in behalf of her 
people. Near her, holding a staff, is a figure of St. Mary Magdalene, who 
is recorded in some legends to have followed the Virgin to Ephesus and 
died there, attended and bewailed by her and the beloved disciple. 

I have met with representations very similar to the above elsewhere. 

In the painted glass at Fribourg, before referred to, the Virgin is inter- 
ceding for her people with her divine Son, who is represented standing, 
exhibiting the sacred wounds, and surrounded by the implements of His 
Passion. 

In an illuminated manuscript in the British Museum, at the head of the 
Litany of the Saints, the faithful rising from their graves at the sound of the 
last trumpet are crying out KYRIE€ . EGEISON : XTE . ELEISON : 
our Lord sitting on the rainbow ; above are angels with instruments of the 
Passion: on the left hand all those who propitiated God in the old law, 
Abraham, Moses, Noah, &c. ; on the right, with her hand on her breast, 
the Blessed Virgin, (‘‘ monstra te esse Matrem,’’) supported by St. John 
and the Archangel Gabriel. 

The subjects in the splays of the windows on the south side are inde- 
pendent of the grand series, and may rather be viewed as local or special 
patrons. In the easternmost appear St. John Baptist (33) holding an 
Agnus Dei, and St. John the Apostle and Evangelist (36) with the palm 
from paradise, to which he is pointing. In this last figure the process 
adopted by the artist is to be advantageously observed. The drawing was 
made with a red outline on the white ground, and the colours of the 
drapery afterwards painted, portions still being unfinished, and the tints 
not always touching the edges. 

In the western window, on the south side, are represented St. Bartholo- 
mew (35) with the flaying knife, and St. Laurence the martyr (36) 
vested as a deacon, in apparelled albe and dalmatic, holding the Book of 
the Gospels and a gridiron. 
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Although the work that I have thus attempted to describe has suffered 
from time, and still more from attempts to conceal and obliterate it, at this 
day, after the lapse of five centuries, in the light of the morning sun, the 
revived colours have a cheerful and festive appearance. When all was 
fresh and vivid the effect must have been superb. It exhibits excellent 
specimens of drawing and grouping, well calculated for the distance from 
which it is viewed. The breadth of colouring and the boldness of the 
expressive outlines, the beauty of the details of costume, more particularly 
as exhibited in the elegant and characteristic head-dresses of many of the 
female figures, according to the fashions of the fourteenth century, are 
especially to be remarked, nor should it be overlooked that the eyes have 
been treated as in sculpture, without the pupils, which are only indicated 
in a few instances. 

I hope the sketches that I exhibit, though merely intended as a ‘ key,’ 
will render intelligible the general arrangement of these valuable paintings, 
and tend to elucidate the foregoing remarks, although they may fail to 
excite the same degree of pleasure and interest as I myself experienced 
in the examination of the originals. 

[The size of our Magazine does not admit of an engraving from the sketches here 
referred to, which may probably be given in the Archeologia, in illustration of 
the kindred paper, by Mr. Burges, read at a recent mieeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries. ] 





SONNET. 


In my sore need, I sought to one whose skill 
I deemed was great ; and wine and oil he found 
To strengthen me and soothe my gaping wound : 

But soon I saw that he had cured me ill; 

Strength came not, and my wound was open still. 
Then said I: ‘Seeing help and hope are vain, 
I must, as best I may, go forth again 

Upon life’s quests.’ And straight my wayward will 
Had carried me into a desert drear, 

Where the day failed me, and I sunk to die ; 
But, in that hour, One skilled to heal drew near : 

He, looking on me with a pitying eye, 
First probed my wound, then bade its anguish cease ; 
And thenceforth have I walked in strength and peace. 
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ROMAN HISTORY FROM COINS:. 


nr vast historical importance of ancient coins has hitherto been felt 
rather than fully appreciated; for to the present day their study is confined 
to the few, and it is in no way enforced as a necessary auxiliary to scholastic 
training. It does not, indeed, seem even to be recommended. And yet his- 
torical education cannot be said to be complete or perfect without it. Some 
of our best writers have fallen into grave errors from which even a superficial 
knowledge of ancient coins would have guarded them. That the study of 
numismatics is difficult will not be urged as an excuse for its being neg- 
lected, for it can be cultivated with success by every classical scholar. 
That it is expensive may be pleaded with greater propriety. Few persons 
who enter upon any science will long be satisfied with books only: the 
botanist is anxious to see and examine the flowers and the plants them- 
selves; the geologist cannot be contented with models and diagrams; the 
sculptor, the painter, and the architect, if they would attain eminence in 
their respective professions, travel far and wide to see the works of which 
they have read, and to draw inspiration from the objects themselves. But 
few, however, are called upon to study these and other arts and sciences 
as professions, while history is more or less, or should be, the business of 
every man of education; and coins are among the tangible facts which 
confirm and illustrate it. 

But when fifty or a hundred guineas are quoted as the cost of a single 
coin, it must not be inferred that all are expensive: hundreds may some- 
times be purchased for a few pounds, or even shillings; and the studegt 
who could decipher and explain fifty or a hundred Greek or Roman coins 
would be somewhat far advanced in the grammar of the science. There is 
a laudable pleasure, too, in the collecting of coins, especially when it is to 
answer a higher purpose than the mere collecting and hoarding. The 
volumes the title of which heads these remarks, shew how collections 
grow from small beginnings, and how valuable they may be rendered 
when selected with judgment, and studied in a spirit of scientific inquiry 
with that love of truth which seasons and qualifies enthusiasm. 

The Italians, the Germans, and the French have written voluminous 
works on ancient coips, many of which display profound learning and 
wonderful powers of fesearch ; but they are necessarily costly and not very 
accessible, In our own country it is only within the present century that 





* “Records of Roman History from Cneus Pompeius to Tiberius Constantinus, as 
exhibited on the Roman Coins collected by Francis Hobler, formerly Secretary of the 
Numismatic Society of London. 2 vols., 4to.” (London: Nichols and Son.) 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. 3U 
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this useful study has been at all popularised. Pinkerton’s ‘‘ Essay on Coins 
and Medals” for a long time was almost the only work that gave a good 
general view of the subject; Mr. Akerman’s publications may be truly re- 
ferred to as the chief cause of the more extended cultivation of the science 
of numismatics which now prevails; and the “ Numismatic Chronicle,” 
which has nearly extended to twenty volumes, contains papers on the 
various branches of numismatology replete with novel and valuable dis- 
covery. The materials on which the numismatist works would seem to be, 
like those of nature, inexhaustible; and this is evident when we examine 
such books as Captain (now Admiral) Smyth’s “ Descriptive Catalogue” 
of his cabinet of large brass Roman coins, and Mr. Hobler’s volumes, 
Neither the one nor the other professes to be a complete essay on any one 
series of coins: they are simply expositions of cabinets of coins collected as 
favourable chances occurred; and yet they contain much information 
of a novel and peculiar kind, which the student will think indispensable. 
Numerous links he will, of course, find wanting; but then he finds the 
coins which are described treated with so much care, and so fully discussed, 
that he is led to estimate their true value, and is shewn how they should 
be studied. 

Mr. Hobler rightly considered that his collection was too valuable to be 
dispersed; and he used every effort to place it where it could be easily 
referred to. With this view he offered it to the City of London, to Liver- 
pool, to Manchester, and, we believe, to some other large towns; but in 
vain; and circumstances caused it to follow the fate of most collections of 
a similar kind. This is to be the less regretted now his elaborate descrip- 
tive catalogue is published; and illustrated, we may add, by the admirable 
woodcuts, which reveal at once the skill of the artist (Mr. Fairholt) and his 
knowledge of the objects on which it was exerted. 

In order to afford our readers some notion of the contents of these 
volumes, we select here and there a coin; but our remarks, we should pre- 
mise, are confined more to new varieties than to what may be considered 
the most historically important. 


Marcus Antonius. A coin in bronze from the Pembroke cabinet, cited by 
Eckhel, Morell, and others. It bears the heads of M. Antony and Octavius 
facing that of a female, with a galley on the reverse and the name of M. Oppius 
Capito, Propreetor and Marine Prefect. Contrary to the opinions of some emi- 
nent numismatists, Mr. Hobler assigns the female head on the obverse to 
Octavia, and not to Cleopatra. As upon many of his coins the portrait of Mark 
Antony is accompanied by that of Cleopatra, and but Wéry rarely by that of 
Octavia, the likeness must, in this and similar cases, decide. The features and 
head attire of Cleopatra are so marked and so unlike those of Octavia, that the 
eye can readily distinguish, in absence of the name, which is intended to be 
represented. As we are supplied with an engraving of the coin in question, we 
readily agree with Mr. Hobler that the portrait appears to be intended for that 
of Octavia. 
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Augustus. A second-brass coin with AVGVSTVS . TRIBVNIC. POTEST. within a 
palm branch, and on the reverse P.STOLO. IIIVIR.A.A.A.F.F. Dr. Cardwell 
in his “ Numismatic Lectures,” p. 189, believed he had discovered the earliest 
record of the Z'ribunicia Potestas of Augustus on a denarius of his eighth year 
struck by the Zriwmvir Monetalis u. VINICIVS .L.¥ . TR. POT. viii., being, as Dr. 
Cardwell writes, “‘The first coin on which the TRIB. PoT. appears, although 
assumed by Augustus eight years before.” By the authority of Occo, Eckhel, 
and others, the above coins takes precedence of that quoted by Dr. Cardwell, to 
the extent of seven years. 

ROM. ET. AVG. beneath an altar between two columns. The well-known coin 
of Augustus commemorative of the altar erected at Lugdunum. This is de- 
scribed at length, and we only cite it to observe that in the church of Aisny at 
Lyons, built at the confluence of the Rhone and Saone where it is supposed 
this altar stood, are two granite columns which are considered to be the actual 
pillars figured on the coins ; but when entire, they must have been upwards of 
twenty feet high, and are, therefore, more likely to have belonged to some public 
edifice. 

piva.avevsta. Veiled head of Livia, forming the reverse of a second-brass 
coin of Augustus. Mr. Hobler remarks :—“ This coin is, I believe, unique. It 
seems to be the only coin in brass on which an authentic portrait of Livia is to 
be found. The coins with heads of Pietas, Salus, and Justitia, which are usually 
claimed to be portraits of Livia, are really not so; they are ideal heads created 
by the artists to represent the moralities or virtues the names denote.” 


Marcus Agrippa. A unique second-brass coin, having for its reverse the 
figure of Neptune with some unusual accessories. In the upper part of the field 
of the coin are two stars, or a sun and a star; and on the lower part, behind 
Neptune, a crescent and a star. Mr. Hobler interprets the Jatter as signifying 
the downfall of Mark Antony and Cleopatra at the battle of Actium, and the 
former the consequent ascendancy of Augustus. 


Julia, daughter of Augustus. The coins inscribed s.P.Q.R.IVLIAE . AVGVST 
above a carpentum funebre, almost universally assigned to Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, (also called Julia,) Mr. Hobler, from chronological data, considers 
should belong to Julia, daughter of Augustus and wife of Tiberius, by whose 
orders the coins were probably struck, after her death. 


Claudius. Some of the coins of Claudius relate to the conquest of Britain, and 
are therefore particularly interesting. Connected with this event is the cele- 
brated Barberini inscription, which has excited so much discussion. Mr. Hobler 
very properly devotes considerable space to a review of the opinions in past 
times and recently which have been published concerning it. In this he is 
assisted by Mr. Fairholt’s sketch of the monument itself. (See Gent. Maa., Oct. 
1858, p. 383 ; and Jan. 1859, p. 65.) 


Nero. Among the numerous very beautiful coins of this emperor, those with 
a view of the port of Ostia are remarkable for the crowded, but at the same time 
clearly depicted, figures, which are admirably arranged so as to give a good 
notion of the port itself upon the circumference of an inch. A statue upon a 
pedestal, which is supposed to have served as a pharos, indicates the entrance. 
Vessels of various kinds float in the water, and the position of the port is shewn 
by a personification of Neptune in the foreground. The circumference of the 
field of the coin is filled with buildings, which may be considered, probably, as 
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warehouses and temples; and, from recent explorations, archways for the 
currents of water flowing to and from the Mediterranean. These coins are dis- 
cussed at considerable length in connection with those of Trajan, also represent- 
ing this port, and from historical evidence and a memoir of M. Texier, the 
engineer, whose plan of the port from actual survey is given, Mr. Hobler appears 
fully justified in concluding that “the two coins of Nero and Trajan have 
hitherto been very unsatisfactorily explained: they have been regarded as 
referring to separate places, far distant from each other: whereas now I think 
it is by this note (M. Texier’s) clearly and satisfactorily shewn that the two 
coins, PORT. oOsTIA of Nero, and PORTVM.TRAIANI (or PoRT.osT.) of Trajan, 
should be read together.” 

Vespasian. SIGNIS.RECEPTIS. The emperor, in military costume, and stand- 
ing upon a low pedestal, receiving a standard from a winged Victory. It has 
been considered that this type refers to the recovery of the standards taken from 
the Romans in Germany, by Civilis, a.p. 78. As the coin was struck in the third 
consulate of Vespasian, (a.D. 71,) this opinion falls to the ground. Mr. Hobler 
suggests that it relates to the recovery of an eagle taken from one of the legions 
by the Jews, in the reign of Nero, when they defeated Cestius Gallus, as stated 
by Tacitus. Vespasian soon afterwards received the command of the forces in 
Syria and Juda. The coin with victoria avevsti, Victory holding a standard, 
probably alludes to the same event. 

Domitian. An altar of large dimensions approached by a flight of steps. It 
is richly ornamented with columns, between which are groups of figures. On 
each side of the altar stands a robed figure, upon a pedestal, holding a patera. 
Above is the word pacts. This coin (in second brass) appears to have been 
hitherto unpublished. The series of coins of this emperor struck on the celebra- 
tion of the Secular games is copiously commented on, and some novel suggestions 
are offered on the reading of the legend a. Por. FRVG.AC. ‘Two, in brass, the 
one an eagle upon an ear of corn, the other an equestrian statue of Domitian, 
are extremely rare if not novel types. 

Trajan. The coins of this emperor with architectural representations afford 
an opportunity for some sensible observations by the author and by Professor 
Donaldson. That many of the Roman bridges were constructed of wood upon 
massive stone piers is an admitted fact ; as, for instance, the remains of one across 
the north Tyne on the line of the great Roman wall. In describing the coins 
relating to the Dacian war, Mr. Hobler speaks of the earth-works called Trajan’s 
Wall, and the discovery within the last three years of an ancient Roman canal 
leading from the lower part of the Danube into the Euxine sea, which a com- 
pany is now forming to cleanse and re-establish. Unfortunately we possess but 
very loose information on those remains; and the advantages afforded by the 
late war for scientific explorations were not embraced by the Government. The 
French, it is stated, were more considerate. Among some other types in brass, 
not mentioned by Eckhel and others, is that of CONSERVATORI PATRIS PATRIAE. 
Jupiter standing by the side of the emperor. It partly illustrates another with 
I1.0.M. above a triumphal arch ; and both, with several analogous coins, are 
further explained by passages in Pliny’s “ Panegyric.” It was in the Forum of 
Trajan, a splendid building which excited the admiration even of a Roman pos- 
terity, and of which coins preserve a picture, that his successor Hadrian burnt 
the bonds and registers of accumulated public debts, amounting, it is calculated, 
to between seven and eight millions of pounds sterling. The coins recording 
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this event couple it with the third consulate, though it appears to have taken 
place at a somewhat earlier period. This post dating is not unusual : such acts, 
indeed, deserved to be kept in remembrance. 

Hadrian. Under this emperor the coinage seems to have arrived at the 
highest perfection, both artistically and historically. The fine series which re- 
cords the emperor’s visits to the provinces is of especial interest for the per- 
sonifications. Britain occupies a prominent position in it. We have the advent 
of Hadrian, the Province itself seated upon a rock with spear and shield ; and 
the emperor addressing the British legions. With these are allied the Adlocutio 
and Disciplina types, the latter peculiar to the coins of Hadrian. They are well 
explained by Mr. Hobler ; but we may add to his remarks on the latter that it 
was from a knowledge of this particular legend that an inscription, found near 
the Roman wall, and which had long remained unexplained, was restored to 
Hadrian‘. The conjoint study of coins and inscriptions is of mutual advantage 
to both of these classes of ancient monuments ; for where one is obscure it fre- 
quently happens that the other is capable of affording the required information. 
Towards the conclusion of the coins of Hadrian, which occupy a prominent place 
in the first volume of these “ Records,” Mr. Hobler introduces a medallion from 
the Devonshire cabinet, but which, he observes, passed unnoticed at the sale. 
The reverse, without legend, bears a representation of five figures, namely, Rome 
and Hadrian joining hands ; behind the latter an undraped female ; in the fore- 
ground, in reclining attitudes, Terra and Oceanus. It appears from the engrav- 
ing and description to be in fine preservation, and to have been hitherto unde- 
scribed ; and, therefore, we must infer either that some suspicion was attached 
to it at the sale, or by unaccountable negligence it was overlooked. 

Antoninus Pius, DEO.HERCVLI.P..SALVT.IMP. A figure of Hercules with 
club and lion’s skin. This also was from the Devonshire cabinet, and appears 
to be unique and unpublished. In this case lapidary inscriptions, as observed 
above, may help ; and we suggest that the reading should be Deo Herculi pro 
salute Imperatoris. It does not bear the usual s.c. indicative of having been 
struck by order of the senate, and may possibly on that account be regarded 
rather as a medallion than a first-brass coin. Some of the coins of this emperor 
also relate to Britain, and they receive due attention from the author’s pen. 
All who have studied the personifications of Britain will fully support Mr. 
Hobler’s opinion that in no respect can the figure be taken for that of Rome, as 
a recent numismatic writer inconsiderately asserts. The details of events which 
called for the coins commemorative of the imperial sanction given to the Quadi 
and to the Armenians to elect certain kings, or probably their direct nomination by 
the emperor, are specially unrecorded in written history ; but Capitolinus (cap. ix.) 
supplies ample information for us to understand why these coins were struck, as 
well as the rare brass coin with a figure of Rome armed and resting ‘her shield, 
inscribed pacta, upon the head of a seated captive. It doubtless commemorates 
the repression of the Dacii, expressly mentioned by this historian. Pius curbed 
the arrogance of numerous barbarous nations; gave audience to kings, deposing 
some and appointing others. A lover of peace, his chronicler says that no one 
ever possessed such authority over foreign powers ; and this will explain why 
his coins do not exhibit the constant allusions to victories and triumphs 
which appear upon those of many of his predecessors and successors. “He pre- 





© Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii. p. 175. 
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ferred saving one citizen to killing a thousand enemies,” is the golden eulogy 
of Capitolinus. In the rich series of coins of Pius several new varieties are 
noted, and some wholly novel, as, for instance, a small medallion, of exquisite 
workmanship, with a representation of Diana with her dog, full of spirit and life. 
Mr. Hobler says he has not seen any modern coin, except the Petition Crown of 
Simon, that could be compared with it. This is, however, not saying enough 
for it, and for hundreds of other ancient coins. 

M. Aurelius. A large brass coin, with the figures of the emperor and soldiers 
grouped, is in the Adlocutio type ; but with the words provipenTia ave. The 
word providentia, usually significant of the superintending care of the gods, is 
here applied to the emperor as father of the army and its guide and provider. 
In the same sense it appears upon coins of the Constantine family, with the gate 
of a military fortress. A brass medallion of great beauty represents a shipwright 
at work upon the prow of a galley, beneath the entrance of a town or castrum, 
the goddess Minerva superintending. Mr. Hobler considers the device suggested 
by Virgil’s account of the Trojan exiles building their fleet under the walls of 
Antandros ; but the poet does not make Minerva or Anchises prominent in the 
scene ; while, we may observe, there is another medallion of Aurelius, with Minerva 
standing, and Vulcan with hammer and thunderbolt, seated. The unpublished 
variety may, therefore, as probably bear reference to events in real life. A simi- 
lar subject on a ¢erra-cotta has been interpreted as Danaus, guided by Minerva in 
building the ship Argo. A medallion, the subject of which is the emperor on 
horseback, armed with a hunting-spear, striking at a wild boar, seems another 
novel addition. 

Commodus. The silence of coins during the preceding reign shews that the 
mission of Calphurnius Agricola to Britain tended to the pacification of the bar- 
barous nations to the north of the Antonine boundary. Under Commodus they 
speak again. The victories of Ulpius Marcellus called forth some of the finest 
productions of the Roman mint, which are now deservedly prized. Besides those 
inscribed Britannia, and Vict. Brit., are others which we think with Mr. Hobler 
relate to battles gained in Britain, as, for example, those in vol. ii. pp. 588-9 ; 
and the same remark may apply to the Britannia types of Severus, Caracalla, and 
Geta. 

Philip. Passing over numerous coins of great interest which have worthily 
and successfully exercised the author’s criticism, our attention is directed to Mr. 
Fairholt’s illustration of a remarkable first-brass coin of the elder Philip, which 
is not so fully explained as many, neither is its great rarity noted. In the “Sale 
Catalogue” it is marked wnknown ; and such it appears to have been. It is 
without legend. To the left stands a female, whom we can recognise at once as 
Hygeia or Salus, holding a patera upon an altar, from which rises a serpent. On 
the side of the altar are the letters s.c. ‘To the right is a seated female, holding 
in her lap a basket of fruits ; before her stand two veiled females, the nearer of 
whom holds in her hand a flat circular object. We cannot call to mind any 
similar representation upon coins; but there is a close analogy between the 
seated personage and the Dee matres, in sculptures discovered in Italy, France, 
Germany, and in England, many of which are certainly of the time of Philip, or 
thereabouts. The manner in which these rural deities and their attributes 
are sculptured is so peculiarly uniform that it appears to us there must be a close 
affinity between them and this figure, and indeed identity, except that they are 
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usually exhibited in a triad. The two standing females seem to be making 
offerings. 

Carausius. The coins with four military standards, and the legend conort. 
praET. is of the first degree of rarity. Of course the regular Pretorian cohorts 
cannot be here implied, but a body of troops acting in Britain in a somewhat 
similar capacity in relation to Carausius, The exergual letter c may rather de- 
note Camulodunum than Clausentum. The latter stood upon the site of the 
manor-house and grounds at Bittern, near Southampton. 

We conclude our review of this valuable work by noticing the author’s 
reading of the exergual letters p.u.c., p.L.N., and P.LON., on the coins of the 
Constantine family. That the last of these inscriptions refers to Londinium 
there can be no doubt; but Mr. Hobler gives the other to London also. 
He is not alone in this attribution, which has, also, been recently supported 
by the Count de Salis, in a paper read before the Numismatic Society. On 
the other hand, Mr. Roach Smith, after an examination of 1,200 small brass 
coins found in the neighbourhood of Lyons, observed such a very marked 
distinction in the workmanship of the numerous coins reading pic and szc, 
and very few specimens with p.Lon, as to lead him to conclude that they 
all could not have been struck at the same place, and he assigned the former 
to Lugdunum (Lyons), It is also to be observed that the P.Lon coins 
are frequently found in this country, and but seldom on the Continent. 





ARCHZOLOGY IN ALGERIA. 


A VALUED correspondent at Algiers communicates to us notes of several recent 
discoveries in North Africa. 

At Algiers, in the course of an excavation just made in the Rue du Vieux 
Palais, a Roman mosaic, composed of black and white pieces, representing circles 
and lozenges, and part of a column in stone, were found at a depth of fifteen feet. 

M. Ghisolfi, of Sétif, has lately presented to the Museum of Algiers five 
antique funereal lamps, nineteen bronze medals of Roman emperors, a silver one 
of the Emperor Nerva, and others of minor importance. They were all found in 
the neighbourhood of Sétif. The largest of the lamps is in the form of a griffin, 
with an eagle’s head, and part of a lion’s body; the others present nothing re- 
markable. The medals belong to a series beginning with Domitian, and ending 
with Claudius Gothicus, comprised between .p. 81 and 270. 

In pulling down an old Arab house at Constantina, a remarkable inscription 
was found :— 

OIKOC KOINHC 

FONTEIOROM. 
Though part of the stone was broken off, the inscription appears entire. In the 
first line, which is in Greek characters, it presents the peculiarity of the last stroke 
of the N serving also as the first of the H. It is not uncommon to find at Con- 
stantina mixed inscriptions of Latin and Greek, but the phrases in each language 
are generally complete; whereas in the present instance the first two words are 
Greek in language and character, and the last word Latin. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION—ST. PETER, SANDWICH. 


We a few years ago mentioned the deplorable condition of the churches 
of this ancient town. Speaking of the great church (St. Clement) we said, 
‘‘ The walls are here covered with a crop of rank herbage, there vilely 
patched with plaster or brick; windows are some half closed up, others 


wholly so; unsightly clumps of brickwork alone seem to sustain some parts 
of the fabric ; the tower is weather-worn, and the stone is decaying, but it 
still looks solid, and we may hope it will endure until better times shall 
restore some degree of comeliness to the whole*.” The other churches. 
we spoke of as in aearly as bad a case, and we are glad now to call atten- 
tion to the fact that an attempt is at length being made to render at least 
one of them (St. Peter’s) something like its former self. If the appeal 
from the Rector which we print below should be as successful as we hope 
that it may be, it is hardly to be supposed that St. Clement’s and St. Mary’s 
will be allowed to remain in their present state :— 


“The parish church of St. Peter, Sandwich, in the county of Kent, was built in the 
reign of Edward I., upon the site of an earlier structure, as fragments of Norman work 
still remain in some parts of the building. It consists, at present, of a well-propor- 
tioned nave, a noble chancel nearly fifty feet in length, centre tower, north aisle, north 
porch, sacristy, and a fine crypt. It originally had a south aisle, which was destroyed 
by the fall of the upper part of the tower on the 13th October, 1661, and has never 
been rebuilt. There are many good points about the church; the windows throughout 
have originally been very fine, (the east window occupying nearly the whole of the wall,) 
but the tracery has been ruthlessly destroyed, and the openings filled in with wood 
mullions and transoms. The east window, with the surrounding work, is now in a 
very rotten and insecure state, so much so, that it has been condemned as unsafe. One 
window, however, on the north side of the chancel, with a small portion of stained glass 
which it contains, has fortunately been preserved, in consequence of its having been 
filled in with brickwork, and a modern roof over the sacristy being built against it. 
An aumbry and piscina still remain, also a hagioscope on the north, and the remains of 
another on the south side of the chancel, but the beautiful sedilia have been very much 
aematel, although sufficient has been discovered to enable a complete restoration to 

made. 

“In the church are some very fine monuments, which are perishing for want of 
attention. In the north aisle is one of elaborate design (temp. Ed. I.,) but it has not 
been ascertained to whose memory it was erected; westward of this is another fine 
monument, in a better state of preservation; and eastward are recumbent effigies of 
Thomas Elys and Margaret his wife, upon a table tomb, originally under a canopy, 
which is now entirely destroyed; there is also an effigy of a knight in armour in the 
north aisle, about the date 1340, (noticed in the Gent. Maa., June, 1858 °,) which has 
been removed from its original position in the south aisle, to save it from destruction 
by the elements. 

“The Rector is now seeking to raise funds to restore the chancel of this once mag- 
nificent but still noble church. The nett income of the living, for the last seven years, 
has only averaged £79 12s. 8d., he therefore confidently appeals to a liberal public to 
aid hing in this sacred work; especially as the parishioners are shortly about to do 
their utmost towards the restoration of the other parts of the fabric. 

“Contributions will be thankfully received by the Rev. Horace Gilder, St. Peter’s 
Rectory, Sandwich; and by the London and County and National Provincial Banks, 
Sandwich, to the credit of the St. Peter’s Chancel Restoration Fund. 

“The plans of the present state of the structure, and for the proposed restoration, 
may be seen, and every information obtained, at the offices of the architect, Mr. James 
G. Smither, 32, Faleon-court, Fleet-street, London.— March, 1860.” 





* Gent. Maa., July, 1856, p. 68. 
> In the article, “ Ancient Arms and Armour,” p. 591. 





A PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


"Sdme ten or twelve years ago Sir Francis Palgrave, in his annual Report 
on the Public Records, stated that when certain classes of documents in 
his charge had been reduced to a consultable condition, they would supply 
authentic materials for a new History of the Reformation. ‘That all the 
operations then contemplated by the Deputy Keeper are now completed is 
more than we will venture to affirm; but, nevertheless, we see good ground 
for his assertion, in the fact that even half-a-dozen records, now first ren- 
dered readily accessible, throw a strong light on one part of the question, 
the treatment of the expelled monastics ; a matter usually represented in a 
way to bring heavier censure on Henry VIII. and his councillors than we 
now find them to deserve. 

We have no taste for historical paradoxes, but we have a strong desire 
to spread the knowledge of historical truth, and anything that we find in 
these, the true materials for history, we feel bound to bring forward “ with- 
out fear, favour, or affection,” even though it may clash with preconceived 
opinions. We have no ambition to appear as the professed apologists of 
Henry or Cromwell. Their personal characters, and even their motives, 
have really nothing to do with the question of the English Reformation 
rightly considered. We see in it the proceedings of bad men providentially 
overruled for good, and our thankful acquiescence in the ultimate result by 
no means inclines us to deny that mingled force and fraud, reckless cruelty, 
plunder and sacrilege marked their steps. But, doubtless in consequence 
of the undeniably bad character of these men, one odious feature has been 
superadded, which by reference to the records that we speak of is shewn to 
be untrue, and it is only doing them ordinary justice to endeavour to relieve 
them of the imputation. 

Writers of all shades of opinion commonly agree in stating that, on the 
suppression, a few subservient heads of houses were liberally pensioned, but 
that the main body received little or nothing. Some small pensions are 
said to have been granted, but not long paid, and, in consequence, the 
homeless monastics roamed about the country entirely dependent on the 
charity of the people, and this piteous spectacle so moved men’s minds that 
the insurrections in the time of Edward VI. were the result. We have, 
on a former occasion, shewn that the causes and objects of perhaps the 
most formidable of these movements—that of Kett in Norfolk—have been 
hitherto misunderstood* ; and we shall be able to shew that this alleged 
cause—the deep distress of expelled monks and friars—could not be the 
main one anywhere, for there still exist some of the schedules and returns 
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to a commission of inquiry issued in 1552 on this very subject. We shall 
give a brief outline of these documents in their order of date, and we have 
in them the persons confessing that up to that time (three years after the 
insurrections) their pensions had been “ well and duly paid.” They there- 
fore furnish unimpeachable evidence that Henry and Cromwell were: not 
really quite so rapacious and unprincipled as they are commonly repre- 
sented, a concession to the rehabilitation of bad characters now so strenu- 
ously pursued that we are quite willing to make, knowing well that they 
have enough to answer for in any case. 

With the causes that led to the suppression first of the smaller and then 
of the great monasteries we need not here concern ourselves. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose to remark that the parliament of the 27th of 
Henry VIII. (1535-6) passed an act for the suppression of all religious 
houses that had a less revenue than £200 a-year, on the plea of the evil 
lives of their members, and at the same time enacted another statute for 
the management of the property that was thus transferred from the Church 
to the State. By this last-mentioned statute, there was established “a cer- 
tain Court, commonly to be called the Court of the Augmentations of the 
Revenues of the King’s Crown ;” and this court was appointed to consist 
of a chancellor, a treasurer, an attorney, and a solicitor, ten auditors, seven- 
teen receivers, a clerk, an usher and a messenger. ‘To it was given the 
charge of providing for the unhoused religious. After reciting the sub- 
stance of the act for suppression, the statute proceeds :— 


“§ 8. In consideration of which premisses to be had to his Highness and to his 
heirs as is aforesaid, his Majesty is pleased and contented, of his most excellent charity, 
to provide to every chief head and governor of every such religious house, during their 
lives, such yearly pensions or benefices as for their degrees and qualities shall be rea- 
sonable and convenient, wherein his Highness will have most tender respect to such 
of the said chief governors as well and truly conserve and keep the goods and orna- 
ments of their houses to the use of his Majesty, without spoil, waste, or embezzling the 
same ; and also his Majesty will ordain and provide that the ‘ coventes’ of every such 
religious house shall have their capacities if they will to live honestly and virtuously 
abroad, and some convenient charity disposed to them toward their living, or else shall 
be committed to such honourable great monasteries of this realm wherein good religion 
is observed as shall be limited by his Highness, there to live religiously during their 
lives.” 

What proportion availed themselves of the shelter of the “ honourable 
great monasteries” in preference to the “ convenient charity” of the Crown 
we have now no means of knowing, neither would the information be very 
material if we had, as St. Alban’s and Westminster, and Woburn and 
Fountains soon felt the pressure themselves, and were as remorselessly 
swept away as Mottenden or Netley. 

We have, however, in four books (now in the Public Record Office, and 
numbered 244, 245, 246 and 248, “ of the series of books remaining with 
the Augmentation Office Records,’’) abundance of information regarding 
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those who either in the first instance accepted pensions, or did so when 
monasteries, whether great or small, existed no longer to shelter them. 

Book 244, which belongs to the 29th Henry VIII. (1537-8), contains 
155 grants of pensions to superiors of monasteries, which vary from 
£3 6s. 8d. to £100, but do not give an average of more than £20 to each 
recipient. As a specimen of these grants we may take one at random, 
No. 75. It is to Sibylla Kyrke, late prioress of the priory of St. Leonard, 
Stratford-at-Bow, then suppressed and dissolved, who, from the special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion of the King, by advice and 
consent of the chancellor and council of his Court of Augmentations, 
receives a yearly pension of £15, to be paid by two equal payments, be- 
ginning at the feast of the Annunciation then last past. The date of the 
document is June 80, 1536. 

Book 245 is mainly a collection of schedules of pensions granted by 
Robert Southwell, Esq., and other commissioners to whole communities, 
but it also contains a list of several yeomen of chariots and grooms of the 
stables who were pensioned.off at the same time, and several letters from 
Cromwell to Rich recommending particular cases, as one of a monk who 
was absent from his house when it was suppressed, “ missionaring the 
gospel.” The book is of the 30th Henry VIII. (1538-9). We copy the 
first schedule as an example of the rest, and possibly of interest to the 
Wiltshire antiquary :— 


“ Hereafter ensueth the names of the late Rector and community of Edyngton, in 
the county of Wiltshire, with the annual pensions assigned unto them by virtue of the 
King’s Highness commission the last day of April, in the 30th year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord King Henry the Eighth, the first payment of the said pensions and any 
of them to begin at the feast of St. Michael the Archangel next ensuing, for one half 
year’s pension, and so to be paid every halt year during their lives, that is to say, 


. de 
Paul Busshe, rector 0 John Webbe 
John Scotte , John Payne 
John Chaundeler Thomas Button 
Richard Phelipps Thomas Aleyn 
Thomas Yatte *William Wethers, ‘novys’ ... 
John Noble 
Robert Heade Summa 176 0 0 
John Morgayne 


cooosr 
ecooo 


F 


A marginal note states of John Scotte, “jam mortus est;” and we 
learn also that Paul Busshe (who soon after was made the first bishop of 
Bristol) is to have, beside his £100 a-year, “ the houses which be reserved 
upon the indenture from the ‘ fermour’ of Coleshull, in Berkshire.” 

Book 246, which belongs to the 31 Henry VIII. (1539-40) is a collec- 
tion of similar schedules, but is confined to the province of York. 

Book 248, which belongs to the 34th year (1542-3), differs from the rest 
in being a book of payments, not merely grants of pensions, which might 
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be rather suspicious documents, seeing that they were issued by a king who 
was at. least twice in his life an insolvent, and who, like meaner men, was 
relieved of his debts by act of Parliament. Here, however, we have pay- 
ments actually made and duly vouched, and ‘“‘annuyties to monasterys” 
form a very considerable portion of the sum total, which is stated at the 
end at £87,977 6s. The payments were made by the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, and many of them are in discharge of debts owing by the monastics ; 
others are gratuities or salaries to officers of the Court, but the king him- 
self appears as receiving £5,000 by way of pocket money, and a sum is 
charged for silver to make ‘‘cramp rings’ for his use; like the former 
ones, the book contains many curious entries, but it is to be regretted that 
the indexes of persons and places which would make them readily available 
have yet to be supplied. 

The accounts of the payment of the pensions during the remainder of 
the reign of Henry VIIL., if they still exist, have not, we believe, yet come 
to light; but we have reliable secondary evidence on the subject. In the 
6th year of Edward VI. (1552) commissions were issued, some few of 
which remain, for the purpose of an inquiry into the monastic pension list. 
Unfortunately we have these documents only for the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Nottingham, and Lancaster, the bishopric of Durham, the city of 
York, and the Isle of Man. We may some day, unless anticipated by 
active Archeological Societies, print one or more of these in extenso, but 
at present we will confine ourselves to a brief account of two of them, those 
for Cambridge and Durham. 

The Cambridge commission, which bears date October 20, 1552, is 
directed to Philip Paris, Esq., and Thomas Radstone and George Eden, 
gentlemen, and there is a blank for the name of a knight, intended to give 
more weight to their proceedings, but who seems not to have been ap- 
pointed. The commissioners are furnished with “a Booke of the names 
of all and singler soche persons as have any penc’on an‘® or corrodie w 
the yerelie sumes of the same” payable out of the Court of Augmentations 
in their county. The amount of the pensions is £459 Os. 4d., and there are 
annuities beside (doubtless rent charges and other encumbrances of the 
various houses when suppressed) amounting to £44 6s. 8d., giving a total 
of £503 7s. The pensioners are seventy-nine in number, and include the 
late priors of Anglesey, Barnwell, and a house of canons at Cambridge, and 
the prioresses of Chatteris and Ikelington. The annuitants are fifteen, and 
among them are the Earl of Bedford and Sir Richard Lee. The commis- 
sioners are ordered to summon the parties before them (not including these 
magnates, most likely), and thus ascertain whether any of the number are 
dead, and if so, when they died; also, if any remain unpaid, for what 
reason, and how long; and lastly, whether any had parted with their pen- 
sions, to whom, when, and for what sum of money such transfer had been 
made. In their return, of which the date is illegible, the commissioners 
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state that fifty-three of the parties named appeared before them; that two 
others had sold their pensions ; and that of the remaining pensioners they 
could not state how many were dead; at least such appears to be their 
meaning, but the document is in bad condition in that particular part, and 
reads thus :—‘‘, ... . of those psons whose names are and be mencyoned 
int.) enide'C.) se . not appere before us the saide Comission’s and 
how many .. theim be we cannot have juste knowledge therof by 
cause many of theim be re ent in ot....” 

The return for the bishopric of Durham is made under date of December 
20, 1552, by Robert Tempest, Esq., and Christopher Chaytor and Edward 
Allanson, gentlemen. They report that 106 pensioners had appeared be- 
fore them, who all acknowledged themselves to have been “ paid truly,” 
“ well paid,”’ “ fully paid hitherto ;” twenty-six holders of annuities, eight 
“ spittlers,”” thirty-two “ firmaries,” twenty ‘‘ Masondewes,” six “ Magda- 
lenes’”” made similar acknowledgments; forty deaths (one as far back as 
Jan. 8, 1545) are reported; and seventeen individuals failed to appear, 
among them two women, who are entered under the head of “ widdueright,” 
and one schoolmaster. One John Turner stated that he had sold his pen- 
sion to one Ralph Frier for £13 6s. 8d., but Ralph on his death-bed had re- 
turned the patent to him. 

We think these documents sufficient to establish our point, that some re- 
gard to “ vested interests’ was shewn even in the time of the Suppression, 
but, in order to historical completeness, it will be necessary for us, at a 
future day, to summarize a remarkable volume, known at the Record Office 
as ‘Cardinal Pole’s Pension Book,” which gives in full detail the latest 
provision made for the monastics, in the year 1556, and the amount of 
which is upwards of £36,000. It is a document, in many ways, of much 
importance, and we should be glad to see the various Archeological 
Societies print each their portion, so that it might be made generally 
known; one of them, we believe, is preparing to do so, and we trust that 
so good an example will find many imitators. 





SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY FROM 
THE RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 
(Szconp Norice.) 


In Elizabeth’s reign London made rapid strides, and in the County Re- 
cords we meet with abundant evidence of the jealous desire to circumscribe 
enterprise, and to keep London within reasonable bounds. Hackney, Isling- 
ton, Holloway, St. Pancras, and other half-rustic villages, were rising into 
importance. Westminster had grown populous and disreputable: around 
the venerable abbey, not only in the Almery, the refuge of the poor and 
destitute in monastic days, but in Tothill-fields and around the marshy 
swamps beyond, thatched hovels and wooden tenements were erected with 
marvellous rapidity. St. Giles’s, which in the reign of Edward VI. was 
usually called a village, became in the days of Elizabeth a populous parish, 
already the resort of “ vacabonds,”’ “ barratos,” and “ masterless men,” and 
becoming infamous for low tippling-houses, keeping “naughty and dis- 
orderly rule.” The Irish and Scotch who crowded there in great numbers, 
and the small base tenements erected to meet this sudden increase, were a 
sore annoyance to the aristocracy of Bioomsbury, of Drury Lane, and of the 
meads around St. Martin’s, to say nothing of their near approach to the 
royal palaces of Westminster and Whitehall; and bearing in mind the re- 
strictive measures of Queen Elizabeth and James I., we are prepared to 
meet with so many indictments for building “ base cottages and smalle 
tenements,’ and seeing the necessity of the case, are not surprised that 
many, in spite of such proceedings, had the hardihood to build, although 
“‘ warned and forbidden to proceed by the justices*.” At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century building had almost become a mania. Along the 
Strand and Holborn—on the sites of the old hedgerows of St. Martin’s, 
Drury, Fetter, and Shoe Lanes, which connected the two great lines of 
thoroughfare—busy workmen plyed the trowel, and reared, with a rapidity 
that looked like necromancy to ancient Londoners, fair habitations and 
goodly shops. Things looked active; but innovating and strange privy- 
counsellors grew nervous, and the justices of the peace exceedingly busy : 
a commission for buildings sat constantly to hear complaints, to define 
boundaries, and regulate details. Some-new buildings in St. Clement's 
Danes were not allowed to be finished; the workmen in Tower-street were 
not to proceed without a licence from the Privy Council; various specula- 
tions in Turnmill-street,in Charterhouse-place, in Westminster and Chancery- 
lane were suspended. Numbers who wished to make their old-fashioned 
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houses—built when frontages were of little value—serve for several habita- 
tions, were compelled to forego their plans; and, indeed, every vexatious 
measure seems to have been used to foster those foolish fears about the 
growth of London, which the proclamations of Elizabeth and James I. had 
encouraged. 

From the Rolls of County Records there might be gleaned matter espe- 
cially interesting to the London and Middlesex collector,—old localities 
long forgotten, and names and addresses which might not only amuse the 
curious, but prove important links in biographical research. Indeed, from 
the recognizances, sessions-papers, and jury-lists, the groundwork of an 
important Elizabethan Directory might be gleaned, which would be a gem 
in any public repository, a valuable work of reference, and afford many 
curious auxiliaries to biographical enquiries. We take a few of these bare 
records of names and addresses to exemplify our meaning, not for the im- 
portance of the selection, but as suggestive of what might possibly be dis- 
covered by such collections, if gathered with industry, if gathered, too, upon 
some recognised plan, arranged alphabetically, and deposited in our national 
library :— 

“ Arundel, Sir John, Clerkenwell. 
Ashly, Sir Anthony, St. Andrews, Holborne. 
Carewe, Edward, Esq'., Maribone. 
Compton, Henry Lord, Tottenham. 
Dorset, Anne Countess of, Stratford-bowe. 
Egerton, Sir Thomas, S‘. Martins in Fields. 
Flemyng, Sir Thomas, Serjeantes Inne, Flete S*. 
Gresham, Sir John, Clerkenwell. 
Hollingsheade, Thomas, Whitechappell. 
Holinshead, Humphrey, S‘. Margarets, West*. 
Holinshead, Hamlet, Westminster. 
Holinsheade, Randolph, High Holborne. 
Kaye, Nicholas, Longe Wolestaple, Westmynster. 
Knevitt, Thomas, St. James’ Parke. 
Milton, John, St. Andrewes, Holborne, Victualler. 
Milton, Ph., High Holborne, Victualler. 
Paston, Edward, Esq’., Southwark. 
Pembroke, Ear] of, St. Martins in the Fields. 
Riche, Dowager Lady Elizabeth, St. Katherines. 
Stowe, John, Tottenham Highe crosse. 
Sutton, Thomas, Shoreditche. 
Sutton, Richard, St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
Vaux, William Lord, Hackney. 
Warwick, Anne Countess of, St. Gyles in Fieldes.” 


Some of the addresses refer to artisans whose crafts fell into disuse in 
the succeeding age, or were known under different appellations :— 
* Anderson, William, ‘ Reader.’ 
Borne, John, Fletcher. 


Bowerman, Nich., Scribe. 
Burley, Richard, Girdler. 
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Cheseldon, Alban, Bowyer. 
Dursett, Ed., Paynterstayner. 
Forest, Robt., Singirgman. 
Gybons, Tho*., Damaske gylder. 
Goodall, Thomas, Barbar Surgeon. 
Ivers, Francis, Jerkynmaker. 
Kyte, Will. Pannier. 

Morehead, John, Aque Vite seller. 
Ockendon, William, Woodmonger. 
Perryn, William, Imbroiderer. 
Thomkyns, Mary, Bruwyfe. 
Tawlett, William, Sumner.” 

Many of the legal records carry us back to a more homely and simple 
state of society. Justice interfered inquisitively with domestic affairs. 
Quarrelsome and unruly couples were presented, for displaying in their homes 
“an evil example to others.” The “naughtie” and immoral were punished. 
Scolds were carried before the justices and ordered to be whipped ; the idle 
were treated with wholesome rigour, and tasked heavily by way of a 
change; “ brawlers in churchyards” and ‘“ disquyeters” were put in the 
stocks; defamers and slanderers were presented as the pests of social life ; 
“listeners under wyndowes and at the dores of the houses of theyr ney- 
boures” were indicted as troublers of domestic peace, and well deserved to 
have their ears slit; persons who refused to perform their share of social 
duty, or endeavoured to shirk their turn to “watch,” or neglected to pro- 
vide their servants with bows and arrows for their weekly practice at the 
butts, were mulct or imprisoned; and severe was the chastisement upon 
those who violated the Sabbath, or neglected the observance of the hcly 
days. It was not easy to detect the evaders of a Lenten fast, although the 
savoury fumes from the forbidden cheer might stimulate the curiosity and 
strengthen the suspicions of the constable. We find a zealous disciplinarian 
making a presentment,— 

“That on passyon sondaye in lent last paste, ther was a pygge dressyed in the 
howse of Rycharde Aston in Charterhowse Lane in the Countie of Middlesex. But 
whether the same pygge was rostid or eaten ther or no, or who was at the eatynge of 
it we knowe not, nor cannot sertynly vnderstonde >.” 

Our forefathers, although not fastidious in their diet, were particularly 
careful of its wholesomeness and purity. Even the cooks, unless in health, 
were scarcely allowed to keep open their shops or follow their avocations. 
Joanna Wolland was prohibited from keeping a victualling house because 
she was suffering from disease. Open was the shame inflicted upon the 
adulterator of the poor man’s loaf; Widow Garrett was presented for not 
making her bread wholesome. That usage known to modern times, of 
grinding bones to make bread, seems to have been a trick of older days; 
Thomas Wattes was detected sending quantities of bones to a miller to be 
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ground, and making the stuff into bread: miserable was the plight of 
Thomas in the market-place of Hillingdon ; there, with a lot of “ bones sett 
aboute him,” was he put in the stocks, to be jeered and hooted at from 
“ix. of the clocke in the forenoone until three of the clocke in the after- 
noone°.” 

Agreeably to the prevailing notions as to trade, severe measures were 
taken against those who used means to enhance the price of marketable 
commodities; and perhaps nothing so fully exemplifies the fallacious doc- 
trines of the age on this subject as the numerous records of prosecutions 
for forestalling the markets. With a scale of wages for all classes of 
labourers, with the price of provisions posted up at the court-gate, with 
the value of every bushel of grain regulated by the Council, there was a 
constant war between demand and supply, a perpetual evading of the law, 
a hoarding up and selling by stealth, the natural result of a greater eager- 
ness to buy at the regulated prices than a desire to sell: one is charged 
with buying up corn, and then asking sixpence a bushel more than he 
ought to have done; another for forestalling the London market of twenty 
stone of butter’; and ‘ Robert Basset a ffyshmonger,” moved by a greedy 
and avaricious mind, bought “at St. Katerine Poole xiij lasts de Stoke- 
fysshe,” value vj**xij/i.; and then joining with one Simon Surbecke, agreed 
to enhance the price, and so forestall the market “ apud Seynt Kateryns 
poole®.” Another fishmonger, John Hardynge, was also indicted about 
the same time for forestalling the market of “‘ quingenti porpise voc. Mudde- 
fyshe ad, val. xj/i. xiijs. iiijd.”” This was a serious offence, for porpoises 
were an especial luxury at a Lenten fast, and when smothered in butter of 
almonds, or hid in a goodly coffin of paste, were deemed worthy to set 
before a king; a dish off which Cardinal Wolsey loved to feast, and which 
Queen Elizabeth and the courtly Leicester did not disdain for their Friday 
fare. The demand in the fish-market of St. Katherine for this dainty is still 
more apparent by another indictment, in which William Davys is charged 
with forestalling the market of ‘‘tria milla porpise voc. muddefyshe ad 
val. iiii**7.” 

There are many presentments for selling ale beyond the established 
price. The trade of a brewer had from an early age been regulated and 
restricted by the magistracy. As far back as 1256, the quality, strength, 
and price of beer was fixed by authority. In 51 Henry III. it was 
regulated by a sliding scale: when a quarter of barley was worth two 
shillings, ale was to be sold at one penny a gallon, and was to rise or fall 
with the fluctuations in the price of grain. These fluctuations were exces- 
sive. In 1302 barley was abundant at three shillings per quarter, and the 
price of a gallon of ale was a penny; but in 1316, when barley was hardly 
to be bought at thirteen shillings, the brewers, observing their sliding scale, 
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reasonably asked fourpence for the gallon. This put all the tippling-houses 
in a ferment, and created so much dissatisfaction among the beer-drinkers, 
that a proclamation was issued actually restraining the price of ale to one 
penny. The brewers were compelled either to suspend their operations or 
brew a weaker liquor. By a statute of 23 Henry VIII., brewers were only 
allowed to brew two sorts of beer, the strong and the double; the price of 
the former was fixed at six shillings and eightpence, the latter at three 
shillings and fourpence. We find various indictments of the time of 
Edward VI. relative to these matters. One Peter Jool was charged with 
brewing “ doble doble ale,” and another for selling ‘‘ doble stronge bere,” 
liquors which probably our modern brewers would call double and treble X. 
John Habington, of Knights Bridge, was presented for selling “bere a 
pynt and halfe for a pennye, and doble bere iij. pynts a pennye, and aylle 
iij. pynts a pennye,” and besides charging these high prices, actually made 
it a favour to let people have it all! It is quite evident that the price 
fixed by law was inconsistent with its cost, and could only be met by dis- 
reputable evasions. Thus the “tipplers’ used spurious measures, and 
the brewers sent out their beer in barrels unstamped by the Coopers’ Com- 
pany. A number of such barrels were seized in the 7th of Elizabeth at the 
breweries in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and condemned, as containing only 
thirty-two gallons. In spite of all this magisterial vigilance, the price of 
ale and beer rose rapidly, and Lord Mayor Allet, in 1591, thought it neces- 
sary to issue a proclamation requiring the brewers to observe the prices as 
fixed by law. This led to some co-operative movement on the part of the 
trade, and the Brewers’ Company presented a petition to the Lord High 
Treasurer Burleigh setting forth their grievances. They declared them- 
selves unable to sell at the fixed rates, on account of the prodigious increase in 
the price of malt, hops, cooperage, coals, and victuals. The taste for well 
hopped beer had so increased, that the hundredweight of hops, which in 
the time of Henry VIII. was sold for 6s. 8d., cost in the latter days of 
Queen Elizabeth £4 10s. The effect of this petition was, that the brewers 
were allowed to sell the barrel of ale at 4s., and the strongest ale or beer 
at 7s. 6d. This scarcely met the case, and it was found a difficult matter 
to prevent the tipplers making unlawful profits. A few years later some of 
them were charged with making a profit of 3s. 8d. on a barrel of ale, and 
others for selling their beer “after the rate of 2d. the quarte®.” This 
matter was regarded by the justices as of more importance, because every 
street and every suburban road was beset with tippling-houses. A large 
roll of recognizances entered into by licensed tipplers for one year in the 
reign of Edward VI. gives but a faint notion of the real number. There 
is reason to believe that the unlicensed far outnumbered the licensed tip- 
plers, who, if they dared not hang out a sign, resorted to other means to 
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attract customers. The master would stand at the door and baw] out the 
praises of his liquor ; or, which appears from old indictments to have been 
a too common practice, invite passers-by to come in and drink with his 
wife and his maids. One in St. Clement’s Danes, in the time of Philip and 
Mary, was charged with standing at his door and crying out, “ My good 
maysters, I praye you come in and drynke with Katherine my wyfe ;” and 
so, says the record, “ there is verye evyll rule.” These unlicensed tippling- 
houses were kept by men who were a terror to their neighbourhoods, and 
whose audacity made them formidable in the eyes of the parish constable, 
who found his official interference met by scornful abuse, and his warnings 
with blows. Some, under cover of the terror which they inspired, ventured 
to display the red lattice, or hang out a bush, which were signs indicative 
of houses of entertainment duly licensed by law. One in 1554 was pre- 
sented for refusing “ to plucke down his alle pole,” which, with a bush at 
the end, was a common sign of a country ale-house', These unlicensed 
tippling-houses were also low lodging-houses, the resort of barrators and 
thieves. They were numerous in the shambles of Whitechapel, there were 
many of them in St. Giles’s, and the tippling-houses behind St. Clement’s 
Church in the Strand were dens of infamy, which the authorities had not 
the strength or courage to suppress. Some of these houses were actually 
fortified and guarded in defiance of the law ; thus it is recorded that— 


“ Arthur Corbet at the Lyme howse in the parishe of Stepnyth doth kepea Taverne, 
and kepeth open his backgates att all houres in the nyght, and hathe a drawe brydge 
at the foredore and at the backe dore, and is a suspycous howse of an yll resorte *.” 


These dens were generally ‘“‘ howses of playe,”’ in which curious games 
were introduced, especially by the foreign sharpers and “ Spanyshe rogues” 
who crowded over here during the stay of Philip of Spain. Cards, dice, 
bowls, shovel-board, black and white, Julio, closshing, nine-holes, nine-pins, 
shove-groat, &c., were amusements which beggared the yeoman, and led 
him away from those manly exercises at the butts that had of old been 
the pride and glory of their fathers. 

The tipplers were frequently indicted for harbouring, contrary to law, 
portions of that numerous and vexatious class called “‘ masterless men.” 
The rate of wages, as fixed by legal enactments ', tended to the prodigious 
increase of this troublesome and sometimes dangerous portion of society. 
As in some cases any deviation from the established rates entailed a punish- 
ment both on the employer and on the employed, and as that rate was too 
frequently out of proportion to the value of labour and the price of pro- 
vision, men obstinately refused to serve, and becoming thus amenable to 
law, they lurked about the low tippling and lodging-houses of the town, 
haunted the bye-ways, and became sturdy beggars, whose appearance, 
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perhaps, excited no pity, but extorted a largesse from the passer-by. These 
men were constantly being punished for “lyving idelly, vagrauntlie, and 
refusing to serve by the space of one quarter of the yere at the leaste con- 
trarye to the statute.” Such “ masterless men,” decoyed into the tippling- 
houses, soon learnt to love idleness rather than honest labour, and helped to 
swell the crowd of rogues and “ vacabonds” which infested the suburbs 
of London, to the terror of honest folk. It is related by Stowe that Queen 
Elizabeth, whilst riding out one evening through the meads towards 
‘‘ merrie Islington,” was completely encompassed by a crowd of these 
sturdy knaves, which so discomposed, if not alarmed, her Majesty, that she 
sent for Recorder Fleetwood, who the same evening issued warrants for 
the apprehension of these rude masterless men. Their haunts were 
searched, and numbers seized and carried before the justices. The next 
morning Fleetwood himself sallied forth, and is said to have taken seventy- 
four rogues, “some of whom were blind, and yet great usurers, and very 
rich, They were all examined together at Bridewell, and received there 
substantial payment.” Many recognizances for the prosecution of these 
masterless men are among the records signed in the autograph of 
Fleetwood. 

The vagabond population appears to have received great accession to 
their number from the foreigners who sought their fortunes here. A re- 
cognizance of the time of Elizabeth curiously speaks of “ barratos, rogues, 
Flemings, and other vacabonds,” and the Spaniards are frequently charged 
during the reign of Mary with haunting disreputable houses, and seeking 
the society of thieves and prostitutes. The utmost vigilance was exercised 
by the magistracy over the immoral portion of the population, and they 
appear in this respect to have had plenty of work upon their hands. 
Among such characters we find “ Long Meg of Westminster,” presented 
as a most notable harlot, which at once sets at rest the meaning of that 
long doubtful expression™. The punishment awarded to such offenders 
was severe. Half denuded, they were tied to a cart-tail, dragged through 
the most crowded thoroughfares of the city, and whipped with such rigour 
as they were hurried along, as to leave a track of blood to mark their way. 
They were put in the stocks to be gazed at in the market-place, hooted at 
by the rabble, and compelled afterwards to do penance in Bridewell upon 
hard labour and still harder diet. Some of the punishments inflicted 
in public were a positive violation of decency ; but such was the notion 
which our forefathers had of making an example as a warning to the 
rising generation ! 





™ See Ray’s Proverbs, p. 255. 
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Chapel of St. Blasius, or the Old Revestry. 


Or the external details of the Chapter-house, scarcely a trace remains ; 
decay and mutilation have brought their work to a final completion. Nor 
am I aware of any old prints or description which would aid in the re- 
covery of the design. But I have recently spied out from the window of 
a neighbouring house a small portion of external tracery, which I had not 
seen before. 

The records are now in great measure removed, and soon will be entirely 
so. Let us hope that the Government will recollect the condition of five 
centuries back,—that they should keep the building in repair, and that 
they will give it up to the Chapter, with a restoration fund proportioned 
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both to the extent of the dilapidations and the merits of the building. 
I have omitted to mention that the chapter-house is raised-on a crypt, 
which is vaulted, like the superstructure, on a central pillar. This pillar is 
round, and, curiously enough, is carefully hollowed out at two stages, as if 
for the concealment of valuables. ‘The crypt contains a recess for an altar, 
with piscina locker, and the marks of a screen. The crypt was filled up 
some feet above its natural level with earth, but I have lowered this to the 
original level. 

I mentioned just now the two doorways which open (or once opened) 
from the other vestibule, and the chambers into which they led. Allow 
me to describe these chambers, 

One is now mistakenly called the Chapel of St. Blaize; but in the older 
accounts is denominated the Old Revestry. It occupies a space which is 
very frequent in abbeys, intervening between the transept and the entrance 
to the chapter-house, and often called by the expressive name of “ the 
slype.” It is little known to visitors of the Abbey; but it is a most pic- 
turesque, and, as I think, beautiful room, and the skill shewn in rendering 
so irregular a space sightly, and in vaulting it methodically, is very re- 
markable. Its main approach (now its only one) is the doorway in the 
centre of the south transept. This doorway, we are told by Dart, was 
“enclosed with three doors, the inner cancellated, the middle, which is 
very thick, lined with skins like parchment, and driven full of nails. These 
skins they, by tradition, tell us were some skins of the Danes tanned, and 
given here as a memorial of our delivery from them. The doors are very 
strong, but were, notwithstanding, broken open lately, and the place 
robbed.” 

Of these doors only one now remains; but we see the marks of the 
others. This offensive custom of lining the doors of sacred treasuries with 
leather, made, not I conceive from the skins of Danes, but from those of 
persons executed for sacrilege, was, no doubt, intended as a means of 
terrifying less hardened depredators, but was not always effectual. 

As this chamber is lofty, and intervened between the dormitory and the 
church, it was necessary to provide means for the monks to cross it, to get 
to their nocturnal services. This was effected by a kind of bridge at the 
west end of the chamber, from which the doorways are still visible which 
led from the dormitory and into the church, from the latter of which there 
was a detached winding staircase in the corner of the transept, where now 
Roubiliac’s monument to the Duke of Argyle stands. It is shewn in all 
the old plans, and was probably removed to make room for that monument. 
The western division of the chamber was clearly in the vestiarium. It had 
in Dart’s time “ a set of cranes of wood, swinging as if ina rack, on which 
formerly the copes and vestment in common use were hung.” 

There remain still, or did lately, in a forsaken vestry at Aylesbury 
Church, racks of a similar description. In the triforium there is a quad- 
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rant-shaped coke-box, probably belonging to the revestry. There are 
several aumbreys in the walls. The eastern portion was, however, clearly 
a chapel ; indeed, the vestries of our old churches were generally chapels, 
as is shewn by the piscine, almost always, and the altars occasionally, 
remaining in them. The altar step and some trace of the lower course of 
the altar still remain. ‘The former has a curious semicircular projection 
in its centre. 

Over the altar still remains a full-length figure painted on the wall. 
It is a female figure, crowned, holding a book in one hand, and in the other 
carrying, apparently, a gridiron ; immediately below it is a small painting 
of the Crucifixion, and on one side is the figure of a monk in the attitude 
of prayer, from which, in the direction of the principal figure, are painted 
the following lines :— 

“Me, quem culpa gravis premit, erige Virgo suavis ; 
Fac mihi placatum Christum, deleasque reatum.” 

Whether the “culpa gravis” consisted of a disregard of the human 
hides placed, in terrorem, upon the door, and this painting was the peni- 
tential offering of a pilfering monk, I leave others to judge. I have never 
been able to discover what saint this figure represents, nor the meaning of 
the badge which she wears, It is, on the whole, fairly drawn, though un- 
duly elongated, and appears to have been painted in oil. 

To the south of this altar are the borrowed lights from the inner vesti- 
bule of the chapter-house, already mentioned ; the adaptation of the vault- 
ing to suit these windows is exceedingly skilful and elegant. 

This most interesting room has, unhappily, been long used for the 
reception of all sorts of odds and ends, to its great disfigurement and 
injury. It was there that the iron-work torn down from the royal tombs 
at the time of the coronation of George IV. was deposited. Of this I 
have had the happiness of restoring a considerable part (that to the tombs 
of Queen Eleanor and of Henry V.) to its place, but some yet remains. 

The other chamber I wish to describe is a very different one. It is 
a low vault, forming an imperfect portion of one of the bays of the Con- 
fessor’s work, already described, and containing a portion of one of the 
Saxon columns. Within it, however, is a separate structure of less early 
date, and long used as a wine-cellar. This inner structure is built up to 
the old vaulting, but has a low and sloping covering of stone. When 
I first entered this place I was much perplexed to guess its meaning, 
but, after somewhat lengthened consideration, it occurred to me that it 
was the substructure of the original stairs to the monks’ dormitory, which 
idea agreed well with the existence of a walled-up doorway opposite to it 
in the cloister. I, about the same time, happened to notice in the manu- 
script Lives of the Abbots, preserved in the library, that one of them 
(Abbot Byrcheston) was said to be buried opposite the vestibule of the 
chapter-house, and near the entrance to the dormitory; a definition of 
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their relative positions which at once confirmed my idea, and at the same 
time pointed out a walled-up doorway, close to the portal of the vestibule, 
as having been the entrance to the dormitory. 

I obtained leave of Dean Buckland to make an opening in the wall by 
which the doorway was blocked up, but was at first impeded in my 
examination by finding that the space within the door was filled completely 
up with that useful material technically known as “dry rubbish,” which, 
on the perforation being effected, came down like an avalanche into the 
cloister. After taking out some cart-loads, we came to the sloping plat- 
form, from which, however, I was disappointed at finding that the steps had 
been removed, excepting a portion of the bottom one, which still remained 
in its place, and was of Purbeck marble. 

The sill of the doorway was worn deeply with the feet of the monks, 
and more so on one side than on the other, shewing that only one leaf of 
the folding-doors was generally used. 

In the dry rubbish were many interesting fragments; among which 
were some embossed and coloured mouldings, like those in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. This now forms, once more, the entrance to what was the dor- 
mitory, but now the library. 

But let us return for a few moments to the chamber below. 

On the inner side of the door I found hanging from beneath the hinges 
some pieces of white leather. They reminded me of the story of the skins 
of Danes, and a friend to whom I had shewn them sent a piece to Mr. 
Quekett, of the College of Surgeons, who, I regret to say, pronounced it 
to be human. It is clear that the door was entirely covered with them, 
both within and without. I presume, therefore, that this, too, was a 
treasury ; and I have a strong idea that it then formed a part of, and that 
its door was the entrance to, the Pyx Chamber, and it is possible that, after 
the robbery of the chamber before alluded to *, the King, finding that the 
terror of human skins offered no security, remodelled the chamber, and 
intrusted the safety of his treasury to the less offensive, but more prosaic, 
defence of massive and double doors and multitudinous locks. 

I have one more tale to tell about this chamber of mystery. There 
is between the walls which carries the stairs and the wall of the chamber 
itself a long and very narrow interval, just wide enough to squeeze through. 
When I gained access to this chamber, now more than ten years back, on 
going along this narrow crevice, I found its floor heaped up several feet 
deep apparently with stones and rubbish. While standing on this heap, I 
was puzzled by finding it spring beneath my feet, and stooping down and 
clearing away a little rubbish, what was my astonishment at finding that I 
was standing on a large heap of parchment rolls! It proved, however, 
to be less of a find than I at first hoped, for it consisted mainly of packets 
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of ancient writs from the courts of justice, interesting only from their age, 
which varied, I think, from Edward III. to Henry VII. There were also 
anumber of fragments lying about of little turned boxes of wood. An 
unhappy accident intervened. I happened suddenly to be called for a few 
minutes from this newly-discovered record office, and forgetting to lock 
the door, a party of Westminster school-boys got in, and, unmindful of the 
human skins, made free with the parchments. A little disturbance ensued, 
a fresh padlock was shortly afterwards put to the door, and I have beén 
excluded for ten long years from my treasury; though, as I understood 
that the parchments had been cleared away, I soon ceased to stand dis- 
consolate at the gate of this dusty Eden. 

While preparing the present paper, however, I again obtained admis- 
sion, when, to my surprise, I found my old friend the parchment heap still 
where I had left it in 1849, I now examined it quietly, and succeeded in 
turning up a number of the little boxes of which I had before seen the 
fragments only, They are small turned boxes of poplar, or some other 
soft wood, not unlike an ordinary tooth-powder box, but a little larger. 
The covers are sewed on with a leather or parchment thong; and on the 
underside is usually written a few words describing the contents. On 
opening them I found that each contained one or more little parchment 
deeds with seals affixed; they seem all to relate to the affairs of private 
individuals; and their great interest is in the earliness of their dates, which 
vary, as far as I have ascertained, from the time of Henry III. to that of 
Edward III. They are, many of them, in a perfect state of preservation, 
in fact, as fresh almost as when new, and are beautifully written, and the 
seals are often very good. 

Among the parchments were lying fragments of encaustic tiles of beauti- 
ful patterns, similar to some of those in the chapter-house, and the glaze so 
fresh as to lead one to think they had never been trodden upon. 

Since then the whole mass of parchments, &c., has, by the direction of 
the Dean, been carefully removed into the Abbey library, where they will 
be duly examined and cared for. The lower part of the heap was one mass 
of decay. I have no doubt that they had in former times been carefully 
stowed away in the space below the dormitory stairs, but had been turned 
out when this was converted into a wine-cellar ; which, by the dates of the 
lots of wine chalked up over the bins, was at least sixty or seventy years 
back. 

The next work in date to that of Edward I. seems to have been the re- 
building of the refectory and the completion of the eastern walk of the 
cloister. Of the former I can find no record. The windows and doorways 
are of good Middle Pointed character ; but of the latter we have a full 
account in the fabric rolls, shewing that it was erected in and about the 
year 1345, by Abbot Byrcheston. It comprises the rich vaulting over the 
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posite to it, and the adjoining bays as far as the end of this side of the 
cloister. The vaulting of the principal bay was richly decorated with gold 
and colour, and the central boss retained at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century the pulley for raising a light in front of the chapter-house door. 

The completion of the cloister was commenced in 1850, by Abbot 
Langham, (afterwards archbishop and cardinal,) and proceeded slowly but 
regularly throughout the whole of his abbacy, and was completed by his 
successor, Abbot Litlington, in 1366, under whose direction, indeed, while 
prior, the previous works had been carried on. We have here, again, 
a period of architectural transition. Byrcheston’s work of 1845 is the 
purest flowing Decorated ; but the remainder is very early Perpendicular, 
so far as we can see, for the tracery is gone from the southern or earlier 
range. This side we know was in hand in 1355, and one of the two door- 
ways in it (I think the smaller) was inserted in 1358 ; but even taking the 
year in which it is distinctly stated to have been completed, 1366, we have 
a remarkably early date for work distinctly Perpendicular in its character, 
though of a very superior character, and very elegant in its mouldings. 

During the reigns of Edward II. and III. it does not appear that the re- 
building of the church was proceeded with ; indeed, we find many entries 
of small sums expended on repairing its windows, &c., and on whitewash- 
ing the interior of the old Norman nave. 

During the reign of Richard II., however, the rebuilding was proceeded 
with. We find entries of the cost of breaking down the old walls, and 
considerable outlay for stone, marble, labour, &c., shewing that the work 
proceeded vigorously. About the same period—indeed, commencing in 
the latter part of the previous reign—most extensive works were here 
carried on in the monastic buildings. These were for the most part paid 
for out of a bequest, and, perhaps, out of previous gifts, from Cardinal 
Langham, who, as we have seen, had been abbot here, and made the fabric 
of the Abbey his residuary legatee. The works in question were carried 
out by his very active successor, Abbot Litlington, in whose time were 
erected (besides the south, the west, and the remainder of the north walks 
of the cloister which had been commenced in Langham’s time) the abbot’s 
house, including its hall and great chamber, (the former now used as a 
dining-hall for the King’s Scholars, the latter well known as the Jerusalem 
Chamber,) the sacrists’, cellarers’ and infirmarers’ houses, and a number of 
other buildings. 

From this time the nave slowly progressed till the dissolution of the 
monastery, the west window being finished by Abbot Esteney in Henry 
VII.’s time, and the western towers left unfinished by Islip, the last abbot 
worthy of the name. The most remarkable characteristic in these later 
works is their continuing the general design of the earlier portions, not 
copying the details, as was done in the cloister, but applying details of 
their own period to the general forms of the preceding age. So that, to 
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a casual observer, the building presents throughout its interior a homo- 
genous appearance. 

There is one part of the interior of the older portion of the fabric which 
I have not yet more than cursorily alluded to,—I mean the gallery in 
which the archives of the church are kept. It occupies the space above 
that portion of the cloister which passes through the aisle of the south 
transept. 

It is approached by a door opening on to the roof of the cloister to the 
south of the transept. The first bay you enter has from an early period 
been inclosed by timber partitions, plastered over to form a room for the 
more important muniments. On this plastered partition is a large outline 
painting of the White Hart, the badge of Richard II., shewing the early 
date of the obstruction ; but the other two bays, to form a gallery or upper 
aisle, open to the church. The details of the upper portions of the aisles 
may be advantageously studied from this gallery, and, on its own account, 
it is worthy of a visit. The shortened columns—that is to say, the parts 
of them which rise above the gallery—are treated as entire pillars with 
bases of their own, presenting a singular contrast to the lofty proportions 
to which the eye has become accustomed. The views into the church from 
this chamber are picturesque and beautiful in the highest degree. 

The contents of the chamber are highly interesting, consisting of a 
number of large oaken chests in which the muniments are deposited. 
Several of these are evidently of the thirteenth century, and are very 
curious. There is a handsome trunk of later date in the inclosed space, 
containing the original indentures of Henry VII.’s Chapel, being agree- 
ments with, I think, nineteen different parties, (abbots and other autho- 
rities,) binding them and their successors to see that the rules of his 
foundation are carried out; but the long-headed King was not wise enough 
for his generation, for his own bluff son cut the ground from under him, 
by abolishing the offices the holders of which he had made responsible for 
the performance of his injunctions. I have no doubt that the contents of 
these ancient coffers would throw much light upon the architectural history 
of the Abbey. The particulars I have given of the works from the time of 
Edward IIT. onwards, were, by the permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
extracted a few years since from the Fabric Rolls by my kind and able friend 
Mr. Burtt, of the Record Office, and have been communicated to me while 
this lecture has been in hand. 

I will here mention that several of the chests in the Pyx Chamber closely 
resemble those in the muniment-room; so much so, as to make it evident 
that they also were made in the thirteenth century, and even by the same 
men. There is, in the Pyx Chamber, another of the same date and higher 
finish ; it contains dies of medieval coins, and has iron-work of very good 
character. Others are of different subsequent dates; one of them, made 
of oak and covered with leather, is very much like that of Henry VII. just 
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alluded to; another is made of deal and thickly plated with iron. There 
is among them a very curious leather case, strapped with iron, and stamped 
all over with fleur-de-lis, exactly agreeing with descriptions of the cases of 
ancient documents giyen -by Sir.Francis Palgrave. , There is also among 
them another curious leather case, apparently to receive a vessel of some 
kind. 

Having now gone generally through the fabric, I will next advert briefly 
to some interesting documentary information from the public records which 
has quite recently been communicated to me by Mr. Burtt, Of the kind- 
ness of this gentleman I cannot speak too strongly. He has, while my 
paper has been in hand, given himself infinite trouble in searching for 
notices of the works, and with very considerable success. I am aware 
that the details of antiquarian documents are not well suited to a paper 
like this, and I will therefore only advert to a few important points. The 
first of them is this. As Westminster Abbey is about the earliest work of 
its style in this country, and as the building of the first portion of it by 
Henry III. extended ovér a space of twenty-four years, i.e. from 1245— 
1269, it becomes important to ascertain how early in this period the style 
of its architecture can be proved to have been defined. Now, a single 
entry in the documents in question has for ever settled this point. I have 
before stated that the most advanced part of the work (as to style) is the 
chapter-house, as that contained traceried windows of four and five lights 
in a very developed form, the tracery not confined to circles, but containing 
great quatrefoils, and the heads of the lights being trefoiled, which is not 
the case in the church. Now, it would be most useful to know the exact 
date of these windows, for though Matthew Paris gives 1250 as the year 
of commencement of the chapter-house, it may have spread over an inde- 
finite length of time, and the windows have belonged to twenty years after 
that date. Let us look, then, to the bills. Here we find in a roll, bearing 
date 37th Henry III., or 1253, and expressly called the eighth year from 
the beginning of the work, an item of “300 yards of canvas for the win- 
dows of the chapter-house,”’ followed immediately by items for the pur- 
chase of glass, shewing that the windows in question were completed in 
12538, which I see was the year before the King, in company with St. Louis, 
visited the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, which was then scarcely completed, 
and the style of which indicates exactly the same degree of advancement. 
I find also that during the same year the beautiful entrance or vestibule 
to the chapter-house was erected. 

The church itself was by this time—indeed, as early as 1249—in a state 
of rapid progression, so that the architecture must, in the main, have been 
quite settled from the time of its commencement. 





Original Documents. 








We this month print two documents, one of local, the other of more 
general interest. 

By the first, from a private collection, a Bedfordshire landholder, William 
Bicok, of the early part of the fourteenth century, grants a messuage 
called Cokkescroft, in Begery (apparently a ville in the manor of Eaton, 
Bedfordshire, formerly belonging to the Hospitallers*) to his son John, who 
is specified as his eldest, thus giving a piece of genealogical information 
that may not be without its value to the county historian. 

The second is from the Imperial Library at Paris. It is the muster-roll 
of the English garrison of Montereau (the town where Jean sans Peur, 
duke of Burgundy, was assassinated by the order of the Dauphin, after- 
wards Charles VI.), taken by a commissary, Guillaume, Seigneur de Chas- 
tillon, October 7, 1423, a period shortly after the defeat of the French 
and Scots at Crevant. The great majority-of the names, though disguised 
in the usual French mode, are unmistakeably English, and out of the 
whole 39 knights and 110 archers, only two of the former and eight of 
the latter are reported ‘as insufficiently armed, and therefore not fit to be 
retained in the King’s pay. 


WILLIAM BICOK OF BEGERY TO HIS ELDEST SON, JOHN, CON- 
FIRMS A MESSUAGE, &c., CALLED COKKESCROFT IN BEGERY. 


Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Willelmus Bicok de Begerya, dedi, con- 
cessi, et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi, Johanni filio meo seniori, totum illud 
mesuagium, cum crofto adjacente, quod vocatur Cokkescroft in Begerya, cum 
hayis vivis®, fossatis adjacentibus, et omnibus aliis pertinenciis suis. Et jacet 
illud mesuagium cum crofto juxta terram quam Reginaldus Barfot quondam 
tenuit, et abuttat contra regalem viam de Begerya. Habendum et tenendum 
predicto Johanni et heredibus et assignatis suis quibuscunque, libere, quiete, jure, 
et hereditarie, de capitalibus dominis feodi illius, per servicia inde de jure debita 
et consueta. Et ego predictus Willelmus, et heredes mei, totum predictum 
mesuagium, cum crofto adjacente, hayis vivis, fossatis adjacentibus, et omnibus 
aliis pertinenciis suis, predicto Johanni et heredibus et assignatis suis quibus- 
cunque, contra omnes gentes warantizabimus in perpetuum. In cujus rei testi- 
monium, huic presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui. 





* Vide Placita de Quo Waranto, p. 19. 

> Hayis vivis, ‘live hedges;’ i.e. growing hedges, termed commonly in Kent and 
other southern counties ‘quick hedges,’ though often of the slow-growing white 
thorn, in contradistinction to the post and rail, or éven more unsightly post and wire, 
which is found in Sheppey and in Romney marsh. 
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Hiis testibus—Waltero le Caroun, Ricardo filio Rogeri de Begerya, Johanne le 
Parker, Johanne le Ber, Symone Golde, Thome le Caroun, Johanne Rungefer et 
aliis. 

Datum apud Begeryam, die Dominica proxima post festum Sancti Martini Epi- 
scopi, anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi quinto. (Sunday, 14th Nov., 


5 Edw. I1;,—1311.] 


MUSTER ROLL OF THE ENGLISH GARRISON OF MONTEREAU, 
OCT. 7, 1423. 


C’est la Reueue des hommes d’armes et gens de trait de la Guernison de Mons- 
tereau ou foult d’Yonne‘, soubz noble homme messire Guillaume Bourton che- 
ualier, capitaine du dict lieu. Fait par moy Guillaume, Seigneur de Chastillon, a 
dicte commis par le Roy nostre seigneur et par Monseigneur le Conte de Salis- 
bury. Et fu fait ia monstre diceulx gens le vij* jour d’Octobre |’an mil cece. et 
vingt et trois. 


Et premierement— 


HoMMES D’ARMES. 


Messire Guillaume Burton, chi. Thomas Blancpain. 
Symon Waller. Richart Clif. 
Richart Starisbrok. Pierre Couronne. 
Thomas Starisvrok. Jehan Kynpurlay. 
Guillaume Baud. *Richard Turner. 
Jehan Combe. Jehan Bacon. 
Thomas Guerin. Guillaume Tixier. 
Yuam de Gales. Andry Armurier. 
*Seth Osbremonth. Guillaume Haulden. 
Jeban Bride. Guillaume Mansel. 
Bernard de Villers, Jehan Hambury. 
Thomas Clerc, Jehan Ficher. 
Jehan Brenn. Henry Thomas. 
Guillaume Rexham. Thomas Hardy. 
Guillaume Courtois. : Robert Bresingauh. 
Janneyinn Waleyce. Guillaume Southwell. 
James Courson. Jehan Combe. 
Jehan Hunter. Thomas Grain. 
Thomas Languefeld. Jehan Kyriel. 
Henry Barton. 

ARCHIERS. 


Thomas Hinton. Guille. Harding. 
Richard de Garderobe. Thomas Stones. 
Thomas Dauid. Jehan Shudon. 
Jehan de la Chambre. Philippe Briques. 
Richard Bandonyr. Thomas Messager. 
Guille. Boutellier. Jehan Barbour. 
Henry de Eury. Jehan Coniesby. 
Richard de la Salle. Guille. Wathele. 
Jehan Wardin. Guille. Combe. 
Guille. Heling. *Dauid Brouk. 





© So called from its position at the point where the Yonne falls into the Seine. 
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Richart Hille. 
Thomas Konolston. 
Nicolas Paternoster. 
Jehan Meriman. 
Guille. Snelle. 
Jehan Bonnemest. 
Jehan Cayng. 
Jehan Boutellier, 
Simon Stendend. 
Philippe Merche. 
Guille. Coursuorde. 
Thomas Rippon. 
Jehan Hoton. 
Jehan Milliton. 
Guille. Leesche. 
Jehan of Mere. 
Jehan Bron. 
Robert Lyon. 
Robert Deston. 
Estaudre Rusel. 
Parvin Angers. 
Uvac Coustellier. 
Jehan Sprint. 
Guille. Fourboure. 
Guille. of Sceller. 


Henre de Coulongue. 


Henre Mareschal. 
Guille. Horton. 
Roger Copoch. 
Robert Tessedalle. 
Robert Haulne. 
Thomas Nerfole. 
Guille. Helde. 
Jehan Choton. 
Richart Taillour. 
Guille. Hoggeson. 
Thomas Wodecok. 
*Houwes, 

Henry Grey. 
Thomas Gorstand. 
Jehan of Tucin. 
Robert Ferrant. 
Jehan Aillier. 
Thomas Derbechir. 
Raoul of Clayton. 


Thomas Merche. 
Jehan of Toun, 
Jehan Clement. 
Pierre Cotum. 
Jehan Lion. 

Jehan Malyn. 
Jehan Guibbez. 
Ubac Stanap. 
Richart Premier. 
Jehan Cok. 
Thomas Rogerson, 
*Jehan Brichart. 
*Jehan Pikedenne. 
*Jehan of Bury. 
Richart Tenson. 
*Jehan Gauldem. 
*Jehan Guerard. 
Thomas Guerin. 
Jehan Senolson. 
Roger Chaumbre. 
Henry Hauine. 
Jehan Pasco. 
Henry Hanbury. 
Michel Boullenger. 
Henry Sumptermen. 
Edouard Chestfort. 
Alexandre Arbres. 
Jehan Portier. 
*Raoul Snoc. 
Mahiet de la Braye. 
Jehan Hikarson. 
Guille. Harden. 
Thomas Hedde., 
Jehan Sterlet. 
Robert de Waremen. 
Jehan Vezet. 
Jehan Allain. 
Thomas Santer. 
Thomas Taulre. 
Robert Despens. 
Jehnequin Mareschal. 
Jehan Gaillart. 
Richart Ramsey. 
Gilles le Masson, 


Lesquelz gens d’armes et de trait moy Guille. Seigneur dessus dit Certiffie 
auoir veu tant par moy comme par Jehan de notre adece commis de par moy et 
estes suffis’ armes et habilles pour estre receuz aux gaiges du Roy notre Seign™ et 
de Mons* le Comte, Exceptez les croissis en teste. En tesmoign de ce jay sealle 
cest present reveu de mon sel l’an et jour dessus diz. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 19. F. Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 1859 
was read. 

A list of Fellows in arrear was read, and the ballot for their expulsion 
announced for the 10th of May. 

Mr. Brewer, Master of the Plasterers’ Company, exhibited a grant of 
arms, the book of ordinances, and the seal of the Company. 

Mr. W. H. Harr exhibited a pipe from the old organ at Hampton Court 
Palace, built by the famous “‘ Father Smith.” 

Dr. DiamonD exhibited two bronze spear-heads found in the bed of the 
Thames, near Kingston. One of them is remarkable for its still having 
within its socket a bronze rivet. 

A. W. Franks, Esq., Director, exhibited and read remarks on a Book 
of Regulations for the Royal Household. This is an earlier transcript than 
the one printed by the Society, and the Director pointed out some very 
palpable errors in the latter. 

Mr. LockHart exhibited, through Mr. C. Knight Watson, a rubbing of 
the Chinese inscription from Si-guan-Foo, on which Mr. Watson read some 
remarks. 


April 23. Anniversary. This being St. George’s-day, the Society met 
for the purpose of choosing officers for the ensuing year, when, after an 
address from the President, the ballot was taken, and the election declared 
to include the following names :— 

Eleven Members from the Old Council.—The Earl Stanhope, President ; 
John Bruce, Esq., V.-P.; Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., V.-P.; the Marquis 
of Bristol, V.-P.; Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer; Augustus Wollaston 
Franks, Esq., Director; Rev. Thomas Hugo; William Tite, Esq., M.P.; 
Wm. Salt, Esq. ; the Lord Henniker, M.P. ; Joseph Jackson Howard, Esq. 

Ten Members of the New Council.—Samuel Birch, Esq.; Beriah Bot- 
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field, Esq., M.P.; the Lord Braybrooke; Robert Cole, Esq.; Thomas 
Hughes, Esq.; Robert Lemon, Esy.; Hon. Frederick Lygon, M.P.; 
George Scharf, Esq.; the Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, D.D.; W. S. W. 
Vaux, Esq. 

Secretary.—John Yonge Akerman, Esq, 


May 3. The Eart Stannopt, President, in the Chair. 

The President’s nomination of Mr. Trrz, M.P., F.R.S., as a Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Society, was read. 

Mr. Henry Charles Coote was elected a Fellow. 

The Rev. T. Huao exhibited a bronze sword-blade found in the Thames 
one mile westward of Barking Creek. 

The Drrector exhibited two gold enamelled Georges, one in the pos- 
session of Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., the other in the collection of Mr. 
Edward Hawkins. 

The Drrector also exhibited a silver enamelled mace of a Garter King 
at Arms of the time of Charles I. 

A communication was read from Mr. AKERMAN, the Secretary, entitled 
« Notes on the Origin and History of the Bayonet.” 

The origin of the bayonet is involved in some obscurity. In the Dic- 
tionary of Cotgrave it is explained as a knife, while “ baionier” is given as 
“an old word” for a crossbow-man. It seems not improbable that it was 
originally a contrivance of the huntsman, who, after he had fired, thrust his 
knife into the muzzle of his piece when the animal was brought to bay. As 
a weapon of war it appears to have been first used by Puysegur about the 
year 1647. The cumbrous musquet was an impediment to its general 
adoption, but the contrivance of a lighter piece doubtless paved the way to 
its use. From this time we find no mention of it until about the year 
1671. In the folio work of Lostelneau the musqueteers are uniformly armed 
with swords, and the bayonet is not once mentioned. The date of this book 
is 1647, the very year in which Puysegur initiated the bayonet. The result 
of the writer’s researches may be thus stated. 

That ‘‘ bayonette” was the name of a knife which may probably have 
been so designated either from its having been the peculiar weapon of a 
crossbow-man, or from the individual who first adopted it. 

That its first recorded use as a weapon of war occurs in the Memoirs 
of Puysegur, and may be referred to the year 1647. 

That it is first mentioned in England by Sir J. Turner, 1670-71. 

That it was introduced into the English army in the first half of the year 
1672. That before the peace of Nimuegen, Puysegur had seen troops on 
the Continent armed with bayonets furnished with rings which would go 
over the muzzles of the muskets. That in 1686 the device of the socket 
bayonet was tested before the French king and failed. 

That in 1689 Mackay, by the adoption of the ringed bayonet, success- 
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fully opposed the Highlanders at the battle of Killiekrankie. Lastly, that 
the bayonet with the socket was in general use in the year 1703. 

An interesting exhibition of early and modern bayonets from the collec- 
tions of the United Service Institution, Captain Tupper, Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith, Mr. Robert Pritchett, &c., &c., and drawings from specimens in the 
Tower of London, illustrated this communication. 


May 10. A. W. Franks, Esq., Director, in the chair, 

The notice as to the expulsion of Fellows in arrear was again read, and 
the ballot was taken in the affirmative. 

It was announced that Mr. Akerman, the Secretary, was about to retire 
on account of ill health, and the recommendation of Mr. C. Knight Watson 
by the Council was also announced. 

Mr. Murns exhibited photographs of Roman remains recently found in the 
vicinity of the Cathedral at Worcester. 

Mr. JouN Mac EAN exhibited a fine example of an engraved steel key, 
with the arms of Stawell, temp. Charles IT. 

The Rev. Canon HAVERGAL exhibited an enamelled shrine preserved 
in Hereford Cathedral, on which the Director read some remarks. It 
bears representations of the murder and the burial of Thomas a Becket, 
the subjects being treated in a manner similar to the representations on a 
shrine of the same age in the Society’s museum. 

The Drrector then read remarks by Mr. W.S. Walford, on some deeds 
relating to the family of Morlee, exhibited by Mr. J. J. Howard. 


May 17. Joun Brvcs, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

Count Ferdinand de Lasteyrie was elected an Honorary Fellow, and 
the following gentlemen were elected Fellows: — Mr. George Edward 
Pritchett, Mr. John Reed Appleton, and Mr. Henry White. 

Mr. CHaRLES REED communicated some particulars relating to the 
ancient canoe found in North Wales, and exhibited by him to the Society 
in the last session. 

The Director exhibited a bone spear-head found in the Thames. 

Mr. Wieetns exhibited a signet ring found at Suessa in 1845. It is an 
example of an antique stone on which is engraved two right hands 
joined, set in a gold rim bearing the legend, in medieval characters,— 
SIGILLV . THOMASII . DE . ROGERIS . DE . SUESSA. 

Sir Frepertc MappeEN exhibited, through the Director, a deed of 
Gerard II., Bishop of Cambrai, A.D. 1090, with the seal en placard. 

The Director then read “Observations on certain Exchequer Docu- 
ments relative to the Manufacture of Gunpowder in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’’ communicated by Mr. W. H. Hart. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


April 13. Sir Jonn Borzeav, Bart., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Charles Tucker reported the ar- 
rangements which he had made during a 
recent visit to Gloucester, preliminary to 
the annual meeting of the Institute, to be ~ 
held there during the week commencing 
July 17. An active local committee had 
been formed, under the direction of the 
Mayor, and the most friendly disposition 
evinced both in the city and county to 
insure the gratification of the Society, A 
programme will speedily be issued. 

Mr. E. W. Godwin of Bristol read a 
memoir, illustrated by numerous draw- 
ings, regarding the Court-house, Clapton- 
in-Gordano, Somerset, a very good spe- 
cimen of domestic architecture, near Por- 
tishead. There is a curious double door- 
way of oak, of an earlier period than the 
structure itself, being of the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, whereas 
the principal portion of the building may 
be assigned to the time of Henry IV. A 
sculptured escutcheon of the arms of Arthur 
marks the connection with that family, 
settled at Clapton from an early period. 

A memoir by Mr. Edmund Waterton 
was read on Episcopal Rings, in which he 
explained the ancient use and form of the 
rings worn by bishops from very ancient 
times ; the solemn benediction of the ring, 
and the ceremonies with which it was con- 
ferred ; the various usages in wearing it ; 
the mystical signification attached to the 
episcopal ring by various writers, and the 
investiture of bishops by the ring and 
pastoral staff, by the emperors from the 
days of Charlemagne, and the controver- 
sies thereby occasioned. Mr. Waterton de- 
scribed several beautiful examples of rings 
of this class in his own collection. 

In the course of the conversation which 
ensued, the Very Rev. Dr. Rock offered 
some interesting remarks on the claim of 
the rights of investiture of bishops by the 
kings of England, and also on peculiar 
usages connected with the episcopal in- 
signia to which Mr. Waterton’s paper had 
referred, and their origin, probably in the 
earliest times of feudalism. 


{ 

Mr. J. T. Christopher gave an account 
of the magnificent sepulchral brass, with 
life-size effigies, of two bishops of Lubeck, 
in the cathedral of that city. It com- 
memorates Bishop Burchardt, who died 
in 1317, and Bishop John de Miil, 1350. 
The entire memorial, which is of the rich- 
est character, resembling the brasses at 
St. Alban’s, Lynn, Newark, &c., measures 
12 ft. by 6 ft. 6in. It presents a remark- 
ably rich design of tabernacle-work, with 
numerous figures of prophets, apostles, 
saints, and other sacred subjects. Lubeck, 
Mr. Christopher, remarked, is singularly 
rich in medisval metal-work, fonts, sta- 
tues, tombs, &e., and in the Marien Kirche 
there exists a sumptuous depository for 
the holy Sacrament, a most elaborate 
example of brass-work. Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt pointed out the peculiarity, that 
in the memorial of the bishops of Lubeck; 
now exhibited to the meeting by Mr. 
Christopher, and also in the brasses in 
this country of the same period regarded 
as of Flemish work, no attempt at por- 
traiture can be traced; whilst in other 
brasses existing in the North of Europe, 
which he had formerly brought under the 
notice of the Institute, the features are 
characterised by a strong individuality of 
expression. He stated his reasons for be- 
lieving that the fine brass at Lubeck was 
engraved in Flanders, and it is affixed to 
a slab of shelly marble identified as Flem- 
ish. The brass has been published on a 
large scale in the work on the Architeo- 
tural Monuments of Lubeck, by Milde and 
Dr. Deecke. 

Mr. Albert Way gave a short account 
of certain additional particulars relating 
to the gold Gothic crowns found near 
Toledo, and stated the opinions regarding 
them, lately put forth by the accomplished 
French antiquary, Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, 
in a beautifully illustrated work just pub- 
lished at Paris, of which a copy was brought 
by Mr. Franks for the inspection of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Charles E. Dalrymple, in bringing 
before the Society a set of the admirable 
photographs of historical portraits which 
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were exhibited at the meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association last summer at Aberdeen, 
offered some observations on the nature 
and extent of the collections formed on 
that occasion under his direction. The 
idea of combining with the great gather- 
ing of savans a series of Scottish anti- 
quities and of remarkable portraits, had 
been suggested by the success of the tem- 
porary museum formed at the meeting 
of the Institute in Edinburgh in 1856. 
Among the portraits collected at Aberdeen 
there were many of high interest and 
authenticity. The photographs, most suc- 
cessfully produeed by Mr. G. Wilson, of 
that city, might be obtained either singly 
or in complete sets, from Messrs, Black- 
wood, in London or Edinburgh. In the 
series will be found three of Mary 
Stuart. 

An extensive collection of stone weapons 
and implements was brought before the 
meeting, including numerous examples of 
the relics from the drift, which have lately 
attracted so much attention. Among these 
were the pointed weapons of flint found at 
Hoxne, sent, with a fragment of elephant’s 
bone found with them, by the Rev. Gre- 
ville Chester, and a fine series of luan- 
gues de chats, from the valley of the 
Somme, near Amiens, sent by Mr. Godwin- 
Austin. These last are almost identical 
with the relics from Hoxne. Of flint 
flakes and chippings, undoubtedly pro- 
duced by the hand of man, a curious 
collection was sent by Mr. John Evans, 
and a selection from a very large variety 
found near Reigate by Mr. Shelley : some 
of these may have served as knives, or 
have been destined for fabricating arrow- 
heads. An extensive assemblage of the 
various types of celts and stone implements 
was contributed by Lord Braybrooke, Mr. 
Bernhard Smith, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Chester, Dr. Thurnham, and 
the Rev. J. Beek, exemplifying nearly all 
the forms of these primeval objects, in- 
cluding several of very uncommon occur- 
rence. Mr. Franks brought a facsimile of 
a remark«ble langue de chat, similar to 
those found at Picardy and at Hoxne with 
remains of elephants; this, now in the 
British Museum, in the Sloane collections, 


was found with bones of the elephant in 
Gray’s-inn-lane. 

Mr. Bayly brought for examination an 
exceedingly interesting MS. Journal of an 
Expedition to the Indies in the sixteenth 
eentury, with a minute relation of negoti- 
ations with Japan, and a treaty concluded 
at that time with the Emperor. This 
curious unpublished narrative is preserved 
at the Topographical Office connected with 
the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. Blaauw exhibited a fine Oriental 
talisman, an onyx bearing invocations in 
Arabic arranged in the compartments of 
a mystic figure engraved on the gem. It 
bears also the date 1061 of the Hegira, 
A.D. 1650. It had been found by a 
British officer at the capture of Lucknow 
appended to the Begum’s watch, on the 
table in her bed-room in the palace. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson exhibited a curious 
gold ring, engraved with the symbols of 
the signs of the Zodiac. Another similar 
ring was sent by Mr. G. R. Corner, and 
it was stated that they are made by the 
skilful artificers on the west coast of 
Africa, and worn by the natives as fetish, 
or charms. The origin of the use of such 
Zodiacal symbols is supposed to be of re- 
mote antiquity. 

Mr. Phillips exhibited a superb benitier 
of silver gilt, with ornaments in coral, a 
figure of the Saviour, and angels holding 
emblems of the Passion. It was formerly 
in the chapel of the Ginori Palace. The 
Rev. James Beck brought an exquisite 
enamelled and jewelled necklace and pen- 
dant, with some other beautiful specimens 
of the goldsmith’s art. 

Mr. Ready sent a few facsimiles of seals, 
part of the highly valuable examples which 
he had recently obtained at Cambridge 
through the liberal permission of the col- 
legiate authorities at King’s College, St. 
Peter’s and Trinity College, to copy the 
seals in their muniment-rooms. Among 
those exhibited were, the admirable seal 
of Elizabeth Woodville, queeu of Edward 
IV., very imperfectly given by Sandford ; 
some fine seals of the Neviles; the seal 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, &c. 
Also an impression in the most perfect 
possible condition of the seal of St, Augus- 
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tine’s, Canterbury, with the legend on 
the reverse recording that the seal was 
made in the first year of the reign of 
Richard, Cour de Lion. 

It was announced by Sir John Boileau 
that at the next meeting, on May 4, the 
subject specially selected for illustration 
was medigval jewellery and metal-work 
of artistic description, The assistance 
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of the members was invited to augment 
the series to be exhibited on that day. 
Mr. Yates also signified that he would 
give at the next meeting an account of 
the solemn Mystery, bearing some analogy 
to the impersonations of sacred story in 
the Middle Ages, performed once in ten 
years at Oberhammergau, in Southern 
Bavaria. 


BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 25. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Henry Hensman, Esq., Garway-road, 
and George Lewine, Esq., of Berlin, were 
elected Associates. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited three very fine 
Greek coins, a tetradrachm of Alexander 
the Great, a chalcos of Philip Aridewus, and 
a didrachm of Dyrrhachium. 

Mr. Oliver exhibited an arched-topped 
casket impressed in gold, with richly bor- 
dered panels containing different subjects. 
It is of the close of the sixteenth century, 
and probably from the south of Germany. 

Mr. Black produced asmaller, but not less 
elegant, specimen, with secret drawer, &c. 

Mr. Wills exhibited an iron key of the 
fifteenth century, measuring nearly a foot 
in length, and said to have belonged to 
St. Alban’s Abbey. He also produced an 
early padlock and key of iron, asserted to 
have been found in the Thames in 1856. 
The fabric is of African manufacture. 

Captain Tupper exhibited a fine speci- 
men of a sign key, measuring two feet 
two inches.. The bow is seven and a half 
inches across, and in the form of the 
escutcheon of a lock. It is of the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. W. H. Forman also exhibited a 
sign key of a somewhat later period, and 
of beautiful manufacture, the bow being 
highly floriated. 

Mr. Corner exhibited a variety of an- 
tiquities lately received by him from 
Gibraltar, among which were various Ro- 
man styles, hooks and fibule, a leaden 
weight, and a fine pectoral cross of copper, 
the front surface plated with gold and 
engraved with a diaper pattern. It is of 
the thirteenth century. 


Dr. Kendrick exhibited a curious and 
interesting article, a fragment of a small 
cross of willow wood, discovered upon saw- 
ing a beam forming the oaken lintel of 
the fireplace in Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The cross had been 
concealed in the timber, and the opening 
closed by a bit of deal. Mr. C. Knight 
has recorded that in the “ Spirituall Will” 
of John Shakespeare he professes himself 
a Roman Catholic, and directs masses to 
be said for his soul. The will has been 
printed in Reed and Drake’s Lives of 
the poet. 

Mr. Cuming made a communication on 
the subject, and illustrated the practice 
of employing crosses and other-objects to 
avert the action of evil spirits. 

Mrs. White exhibited several antiqui- 
ties: a Samian patera, found at the Moat, 
Higham, Kent; a bronze key of the thir- 
teenth century, found at Missenden ; a key 
(Roman) of the fourth century; a leaden 
figure of the Saviour, from a crucifix 
found in the sewer at Clerkenwell, near 
the gate of St. John; a paalstab from 
Llangollen ; a bronze head from Pompeii ; 
a bronze horse; an abbey piece found at 
Canterbury, &c. 

Discussion upon these occupied the en- 
tire evening. 

May 16. Joun Lez, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Francis Goodrich, Esq., of Sydney-place, 
Brompton, and Henry Algernon West, 
Esq., of Mottram-in-Longdendale, Che- 
shire, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal 
Society, Society of Antiquaries, &c. 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., exhibited a 
fine specimen of the penny of Offa, the 
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first Mercian king having a coinage. The 
portrait of the king has great merit, and 
is conjectured to have been the work of 
Italian artists brought from Rome by the 
sovereign. The specimen varies in aslight 
degree from that figured in Ruding, plate 
4, No. 10. It was dug up by a labourer 
at Southampton, from one of the Saxon 
bone-pits at the south-west corner of St. 
Mary’s-road, of which a notice had been 
given to the Association. (See Journal 
for 1857, p. 207.) Mr. Kell also ex- 
hibited an archiepiscopal coin of Coelnoth, 
obtained from the same locality. It is 
figured in Ruding, plate 13, No.7. The 
reverse offers the supposed monogram of 
Dorobernia Civitas. The moneyer was 
Eadmund. 

Professor Buckman forwarded two very 
fine gold coins lately found at Cirencester, 
the site of the ancient Roman town of 
Corinium, They were found in the Lenses 
garden, near the south-west corner of the 
camp of Corinium, a little distance within 
the walls, along with other brass coins, 
pottery, bones, oyster-shells, &. The 
coins are of Valentinianus and his brother 
Valens. Each presents on the reverse the 
figure of a, warrior holding the labarum in 
one hand and a figure of Victory in the 
other. In the exergue of Valens is the 
name of the moneyer, KONS. 

Mr. Wills exhibited various fragments 
of Roman fictilia, glass, and other objects, 
discovered by the Rev. T. Wills in a field 
at Silchester. Among them was a third- 
brass of Carausius. 

Mr. C. A. Elliott exhibited an iron key 
found at Fulham, of the time of Elizabeth, 
the bow of which was of elegant open 
scroll- work. Mr. Elliott also produced 
a drawing of the key of Litcham Church, 
Norfolk, measuring full 8 inches in length, 
and the web designed for a lock of five 
wards. Although there is engraved on it 
1697. 1.H., the key dates from the first half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Elliott also exhibited a picture in 
embossed appliqué on white satin, 16 in. 
by 12in. It is of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The usual subject, King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. 
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Mrs, White exhibited a German coffret, 
of gilt metal, engraved on the top, bottom, 
and sides, and having a complicated lock 
attached to the cover. It is of the end of 
the sixteenth century, Mrs. White also 
exhibited a brace, or bracer, to guard the 
left arm of the archer from the friction of 
the bow-string. It is formed ofa cylindrical 
piece of ivory six inches long, with iron 
studs for straps to secure it to the arm, 
On the front surface it is engraved with 
arabesque borders surrounding the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Sebastian, the patron of 
archers. It bears a date of 1589, and the 
name of probably its former owner, JEHAN 
HATTE. It appears, however, to belong to 
an earlier period. 

Mrs. White also exhibited the lower 
half of a sacred Hindu box, wrought in 
elephant’s tusk. The subjects are to be 
found in Hindu mythology. 

Capt. A. C. Tupper produced drawings 
of the old key of Albury Church, a foot in 
length, and still in use; also one of Shire 
Church; and he exhibited the lock and 
key of the Convent at Frome, of the 
fifteenth century. 

Dr. Kendrick sent an impression of the 
seal of the Endowed Grammar-school at 
Tewkesbury, and Mr. Syer Cuming read 
some notes descriptive of it. 

Mr. Dollman exhibited three drawings 
of the Guesten-hall at Worcester, which 
formed part of the domestic buildings of 
the ancient priory. It gives, perhaps, the 
best example of an ornamental roof of 
domestic character and of Decorated date. 
The building is threatened with destruc- 
tion, but it is hoped that the representa- 
tions which have been made may avert 
that fatality. 

A paper descriptive of the examination 
of a large Anglo-Saxon barrow on Bow- 
combe Downs, Isle of Wight, drawn up 
by Dr. Wilkins, the Rev. Mr. Kell, and 
Mr. John Locke, was read, and drawings 
exhibited of the several antiquities that 
had resulted from the excavation—spear- 
heads, knives, bosses of shields, buckles, 
fibula, beads, urns, and other pottery. 
These will be engraved. 
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LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
Lxoture III.—By Mr. J. H. Parker. 


On the 8th of May Mr. J. H. Parker 
(of Oxford) delivered, at the Architectural 
Exhibition, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
a lecture entitled “On the Comparative 
Progress of English and French Architec- 
ture.” There was a numerous attendance, 
and on the motion of Mr, Jas. Edmeston, 
Mr. E. B. Lams was called to the chair. 

The Chairman said he had great plea- 
sure in introducing Mr. Parker, who was 
well known to every person in the room as 
the author of many excellent works, not 
only on the architecture of England but of 
the Continent; his early works had been 
a perfect study, and had paved the way for 
useful works in detail. His last work, on 
“Domestic Architecture” in this country, 
was invaluable. Lord Stanhope was to 
have presided over the meeting that even- 
ing, but being called away by other busi- 
ness, he was unable to be present. 

Mr. Parker then read a long and elabo- 
rate paper, of which the following is an 
outline. 

Mr. Parker began by fixing the year 
1000 as the starting-point, on the ground 
that in the interval between the fall of the 
Roman empire and the eleventh century 
it was the usual habit of the people in 
both countries to build of wood. There 
are a few exceptions, such as, in England, 
the crypts of Ripon and Hexham, and the 
walls of churches at Brixworth and Dover ; 
in France, several crypts, and some churches 
of the time of Charlemagne ; but, though 
of historical interest, they are not of much 
architectural value, and not numerous 
enough to preserve the arts of quarrying, 
cutting, and carving stone, which were lost 
for want of practice, and had to be learnt 
again from the study of the Roman re- 
mains, when the fashion of building in 
stone was revived immediately after the 
year 1000. The Roman remains were 
more numerous and finer in some districts 
than in others, and were at first freely 
used as quarries. 

The provincial character prevailing in 
different parts of France is partly to be 


attributed to the style of the favourite 
Roman model in each district. Thus, in 
Lyons and Burgundy fluted pilasters con- 
tinued to be used throughout the Gothic 
period ; and in many parts of France plain 
round columns with Classical capitals were 
never entirely disused even in the finest 
Gothic buildings. 

In England there were scarcely any 
Roman buildings remaining at that time 
sufficiently perfect to serve for models, 
and although the fashion of building in 
stone soon spread to England, the Anglo- 
Saxons were obliged to copy their own 
wooden buildings for want of any other 
models. By this means they invented a 
style of their own during the first half of 
the eleventh century, which, although 
rude, is not devoid of merit. The earliest 
dated example is Deerhurst, in 1056, of 
which the original inscription is preserved, 
but there is no doubt that some are earlier 
and some are later. This style was some- 
times continued after the Norman con- 
quest, as at Lincoln and St. Alban’s. 

In France much greater progress had 
been made in the art of building in stone; 
and about 1050 Edward the Confessor 
sent to Normandy for masons to build his 
abbey at Westminster, the choir of which 
was completed and consecrated just before 
his death in 1066; the dormitory, with 
the walls under it, which still remain, 
were probably built at the same time, as 
the monks who had to perform the service 
must have had some place prepared for 
them to sleep in. This is the earliest 
Norman building in England, and is pro- 
bably about as much advanced as similar 
buildings in Normandy at the same time, 
In Aquitaine, from the greater number 
and richness of the Roman remains, and 
more civilised state of the people, the pro- 
gress had been more rapid. 

In Perigord, which is a part of Aqui- 
taine, the Byzantine style had been intro- 
duced, but neither domes nor good ma- 
sonry, still less sculpture, had then reached 
Normandy. Accordingly the work at 
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Westminster is quite plain; whatever 
sculpture there is was executed long af- 
terwards. 

After the Norman Conquest, England 
aud Normandy became one sovereignty, 
and for about a century their architecture 
is the same. But the south of France was 
much in advance of Normandy. At Tou- 
louse and Moissac the art of sculpture in 
stone had attained a degree of perfection 
to which it did not reach in the north for 
nearly fifty years afterwards. Gervase 
distinetly tells us that the chisel was not 
used in the “glorious choir of Conrad,” 
built between 1100 and 1120, and a care- 
ful examination of the remains of that 
building fully bears out the statement. It 
is not probable that other churches were in 
advance of the metropolitan cathedral of 
Canterbury, and our examination of other 
buildings of the same period shews us that 
they were not. Where the capitals were 
within easy reach, as in the crypt of Can- 
terbury, the substructure at Westminster, 
and the chapel in the White Tower, London, 
they were often carved afterwards, and 
this has tended to mislead inquirers as to 
the time when carving in stone was intro- 
duced into England. 

During the eleventh century it is clear 
that France was in advance of England, 
and some parts of it considerably in ad- 
vance. The ruins of Reading Abbey and 
the Priory Church of Leominster in Here- 
fordshire, parts of the same foundation in 
1121, are so massive, plain, and rude, that 
if their history was not perfectly clear 
they might pass for fifty years earlier. 

Fine-jointed masonry was first intro- 
duced by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, a 
native of Caen, about 1120, and the art 
of sculpture in stone about the same time. 

It is recorded that two Greek princes 
were present at the foundation of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, in 1123, a proof 
that there was at that time considerable 
intercourse between England and other 
parts of the world, and which gives a pro- 
bability to a certain mixture of the By- 
zantine style in English Gothic. It pro- 
bably came to us through Anjou. The 
long, peaceful, and prosperous reign of 
Henry IT. was very favourable to the pro- 
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gress of architecture, and the great change 
of style called the Transition took place 
during this reign. 

He held his court frequently at Angers, 
and the whole of the western provinces of 
France, nearly one-third of the territory, 
belonged to his crown, and formed one 
kingdom with England. The meeting of 
the bishops and nobles of all these pro- 
vinces, from the north of England to Gas- 
cony, at Angers, as a central point, and 
this at a time when architecture was the 
subject on which all the greatest minds of 
the age were engaged, could not fail to 
have considerable influence, and accelerate 
its progress. 

The style of Anjou and Poitou at that 
time was a mixture between the Byzan- 
tine of Perigord and the Romanesque or 
Norman. Instead of actual domes form- 
ing the roof, domical vaults were used 
under timber roofs, and these seem to 
have led the way to the English system 
of vaulting, which is different from that 
practised in the royal domain of France. 

The Abbot Suger had there begun the 
cLange of style at St. Denis, in 1144; but 
his work is so heavy, and has so little of 
the Gothic element, that Mr. Parker does 
not consider it at all in advance of Eng- 
lish work of the same period. The pointed 
arch alone does not constitute the Gothic 
style. He considers that the French 
Gothic of the royal domains and the Eng- 
lish Gothic of the English dominions were 
developed almost simultaneously, and in- 
dependently one of the other, that one is 
not copied from the other, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which has the priority of 
date. 

English Gothic was fully developed be- 
tween 1190 and 1200; French Gothic not 
at all earlier. Gothic mouldings were 
freely used in England at that period, as 
at Lincoln, Winchester, and Ely. At that 
time they were scarcely used at all in 
France, and the rich suites of mouldings 
so common in England are rare in France. 
French windows have usually no mould- 
ings at all; the openings are merely cut 
through the wall, and left quite plain. 
Clustered pillars are also comparatively 
rare in France. Plain round columns, 
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with classical capitals, are used in some of 
their finest Gothic buildings, and the 
round abacus is very rare in France. 

The ornaments commonly used in Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century, such as the 
tooth ornament and the ball flower, are 
frequently found in the English provinces 
of France in the twelfth, and are scarcely 
found at all in the real French Gothic of 
the royal domain. 

Plate tracery appears to have been in- 
troduced at Lincoln by St. Hugh of Bur- 
gundy, from that province; but this is 
rather a doubtful question. It was cer- 
tainly more used and developed to a 
greater extent and on a larger scale there 
than in England; but a complete series 
may be found at home, without going 
abroad for it. 

Bar tracery appears to have been first 
used in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and 
immediately afterwards in the chapter- 
house at Westminster. 

English chapter-houses are unrivalled. 
The octagonal vaults with a single central 
pillar do not occur in France. On the 


other hand, the vestry is a much more 


important feature in French churches 
than in English ones. The large door- 


CAMDEN 


May 1. At the annual general meet- 
ing the Council reported, inter alia, as fol- 
lows :— 

The following works have been issued 
since the last general meeting: — 

I. The Camden Miscellany, Volume the 
Fourth, containing: 1. A London Chroni- 
cle in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. ; 2. The Childe of Bristow, a Poem 
by John Lydgate; 3. Expenses of the 
Judges of Assize riding the Western and 
Oxford Circuits, temp. Elizabeth; 4. The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, one of the Cor- 
pus Christi Plays at York; 5. Sir Edward 
Lake’s Interview with Charles the First ; 
6. Letters of Pope to Atterbury when in 
the Tower of London ; 7. Supplementary 
— on the Jesuits’ College at Clerken- 
well. 

This volume, which belongs to the sub- 
scription of the past year, has been found 
fully equal to its predecessors in the va- 
riety and interest of its several papers. 
The Miscellanies are generally approved, 

Gent. Mae. Vox. CCVIILI. 
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ways and porches of the French churches 
have no counterpart in England; on the 
other hand, the whole west front covered 
with sculpture, as at Wells and Exeter, or 
the lofty arches of the west front of Peter- 
borough, are unknown in France. The 
French churches in general have greater 
height ; the English greater length, and 
a better proportion of parts to each other. 
Fan tracery vaulting is one of the great 
beauties of English Gothic, and is un- 
known in France. There is much greater 
variety of window tracery in the four- 
teenth century in England. The French 
Flamboyant and the English Perpendi- 
cular shew how far the styles of the two 
countries had diverged from one another, 
and yet they have many things in common. 
There is much to study and adinire in the 
styles of both countries, and it is not 
necessary to depreciate the one in order 
to raise the other. 

The paper was illustrated by a great 
number of drawings, engravings, and 
photographs. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Parker for his valuable 


paper was unanimously agreed to. 


SOCIETY. 


and the Council will have pleasure in re- 
ceiving valuable short papers suitable for a 
Fifth Volume. Some such are already in 
hand. 


II. The Journals of Richard Symonds, 
an Officer in the Royal Army, temp. 
Charles I. Edited by Charles Edward 
Long, Esq. M.A. 

A volume full of interest to the his- 
torical student, as well as abounding in 
materials of great value to the genealogist 
and topographer. 

III. Original Papers illustrative of the 
Life and Writings of John Milton, now first 
published from MSS. in the State Paper 
Offive. Edited by W. D. Hamilton, Esq. 

The name of Milton would justify and 
vindicate the publication of any volume of 
papers in which his hand could be traced. 
The present volume, which has been 
edited with great care by Mr. William 
D. Hamilton, of the State Paper Office, 
confirms and illustrates Miltou’s scholar- 
ship, by publishing various new Latin let- 
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ters written by him for the government 
of the day. It contains also the papers 
which explain the nature of the pecuniary 
dealings between himself and the Powell 
family, many of them now published for 
the first time, and the whole now also for 
the first time thrown into one entire series, 

The last published volume, which has 
only just been issued to the members, is— 


IV. Letters of George Lord Carew, 
afterwards Earl of Totnes, to Sir Thomas 
Roe. Edited by John Maclean, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

A volume full of gossip about the not- 
ables of the time, and containing many 
interesting particulars of the court and 
courtiers of James I, 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 2. At a Committee meeting held 
at Arklow-house,—present, A. J. B. BEREs- 
ForD-Hop#, Esq., the President, in the 
chair, J. S. Forbes, Esq., J. F. France, 
Esq., Sir John E. Harington, Bart., Rev. 
T. Helmore, Rev. G. H. Hodson, Rev. 
B. Webb, and Rev. G. Williams,—the 
Bishop of Labuan was added to the list of 
Patrons, and the following gentlemen 
were elected ordinary members :—J. W. 
Clark, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Rev. A. D. Robinson, 
13, Richmond New Road, Shepherd’s 
Walk; Rev. L. H. Rumsey, Ipswich, 
Queensland, N.S. Wales; J. G. Talbot, 
Esq., Falconhurst, Edenbridge; R. E. E, 
Wilmot, Esq., Chaddesden-hall, Derby. 
J. W. Clark, Esq., and J. G. Talbot, Esq., 
were added to the committee. 

A discussion took place on the theory of 
the consecration of churches and church- 
yards enunciated in a speech by the Bishop 
of Oxford in the House of Lords on the 
Bishop of London’s motion for destroying 
some of the city churches and selling their 
sites; and it was agreed that a paper on 
the subject should appear in the next 
number of the “ Ecclesiologist.” 

G. M. Hills, Esq., met the committee, 
and, after some conversation on the resto- 
ration of Twickenham Church, exhibited 
his designs for the restoration of St. Mary, 
Wiston, Sussex. 

W. Burges, Esq., met the committee, 
and shewed his designs for a new church 
at Bewholme, Yorkshire, for Brisbane 
Cathedral, and for the Memorial Church at 
Constantinople, still further reduced in 
size and cost by the retrenchment of the 
clerestory. Some discussion took place on 
the treatment of the east end of Waltham 
Abbey Church, and on the design of the 


Harold window which it is proposed to 
place in the restored church. 

Sir John Harington again consulted 
the committee on the designs by Mr. 
Douglas for the new church of St. John, 
Over, Cheshire, building by Lord Dela- 
mere. Some former recommendations of 
the committee had been carried out. 

The new design, by Mr. Street, for a 
detached high-tomb in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral to the memory of Major Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse was considered and much 
admired, with the exception that the 
cross on the top was thought to be on 
rather too large a scale. 

The drawing of a high-tomb erected in 
the churchyard of St. James the Less, 
Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, to the me- 
mory of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, sent by 
the designer, Mr. Charles Marquedant 
Burns, was next considered. 

A series of cartoons for stained glass 
and some specimens were forwarded for 
inspection by Messrs. Lavers and Bar- 
raud. Among them were a set of draw- 
ings by Mr. Westlake, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Burges, for Waltham Abbey; 
a five-light window for Modbury Church, 
Devonshire, drawn by Mr. Westlake, un- 
der Mr. White’s supervision; a window 
for Preston Church, Kent, designed by 
Mr. Barraud ; the cartoons of a memorial 
window to the late Lord Lorton, for Ar- 
dean Church, Ireland, designed by Mr. 
Allen, and representing the four Evange- 
lists ; and the cartoons of some medallions 
lately placed in the chancel windows of 
St. Giles, Camberwell. The specimens 
were a window for Newport Church, Isle 
of Wight, and a window presented by Mr. 
Lavers to the new church of St. Matthias, 
Richmond. 




















1960. 


The committee also inspected the de- 
signs for a small new church building at 
Chalvey, Bucks, by Mr. Street, at the 
cost of £1,500. Mr. Street also sent some 
designs for embroidered altar-frontals, in- 
cluding some tracings of ancient em- 
broidery in his possession. 

Mr. Slater submitted his first designs 
for an important mortuary chapel, to be 
built at Sherborne, for Mr. Wingfield 
Digby; also, the drawings for a new 
stone lych-gate at Kilndown, Kent; for 
the reredos of Limerick Cathedral; for a 
reredos at Smeeton Westoby, Leicester- 
shire; and for a pulpit at Market Har- 
borough. 

From Mr. S. 8. Teulon the committee 
received the drawings of a new church 
and parsonage about to be built at Vic- 
toria Dock, London; also the plans for 
the restoration of Horsham Church, for the 
restoration of the South Carlton Church, 
Lincolnshire; the designs for ten new cot- 
tages to be built in Windsor Great Park 
and Forest, for the Crown; and the plans 
for reseating the Lady-chapel, or Holy 
Trinity Church, Ely. 

The committee examined Mr. Clarke’s 
designs for the restoration of Crayford 
Church, Kent, and for extensive school- 
buildings at Lingfield. 

Mr. St. Aubyn sent the designs for a 
large Pointed mansion, Delamore-house, 
Ivybridge, and for the restorations of Con- 
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stantine Church and Duloe Church, Corn- 
wall. Messrs. Walton and Robson of 
Durham exhibited their designs for the 
chapel, lych-gate, and boundary walls of 
the cemetery for St. Nicholas, Durham ; 
also their designs for the Depository of 
Wills, Durham, and other works in secu- 
lar Pointed. Mr. F. G. Lee communicated 
the discovery of some further ancient re- 
mains at Meopham Court, Kent, which 
modified his intended treatment of the 
restoration of this structure. 

The committee examined with great in- 
terest a large photograph sent by one of 
their number, T. Gambier Parry, Esq., re- 
presenting one-half of the Doom, as he is® 
about to paint that subject, from his own 
designs, over the chancel-arch of his 
church at Highnam, Gloucestershire. The 
subject embraces a standing figure of 
Moses, six of the apostles seated in stalls, 
and an angel of the Judgment, all drawn 
in the highest style of pictorial art. 

It was agreed to send a deputation to 
examine the new church of All Souls, 
Halifax, and also the churches by the 
same architect, Mr. Scott, at Doncaster. 

The committee decided that the anni- 
versary meeting should be held on June 
11, at eight P.M., in the galleries of the 
Architectural Union Company, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, by the kind per- 
mission of the Council of the Architec- 
tural Exhibition. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


April 26. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. Warren read a paper upon the va- 
rious mintmarks and exergual inscriptions 
which appear upon the later Roman coins. 
He shewed how, owing to the previous de- 
cay and final extinction under Gallienus 
of the old municipal institutions, the local 
as opposed to the imperial miuts fell into 
disuse, and how the Empire was after- 
wards centralised and consolidated under 
Aurelian. It is under this Emperor that 
letters indicative of the places of mintage 
first appear upon the coins; and though 


this was rarely the practice at that time, 
it became universal under Diocletian. The 
fabric of the Roman coins varies consider- 
ably in the eastern, central, and western 
parts of the Empire; and this, in conjune- 
tion with the letters upon the coins, en- 
a'led Mr. Warren to point out with cer- 
tainty the existence of mints in various 
towns of Britain, Gaul and Spain, Italy, 
Africa, Illyrium and Western Thrace, East- 
ern Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. 
The most important and novel features no- 
ticed were the existence of a mint at Am- 
bianum (Amiens) in the time of Magnen- 
tius and Decentius, the attribution of a 
number of coins usually ascribed to Con- 
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stantinople to Arelate (Arles) under its 
short-lived name of Constantina, and the 
existence of a mint at Tarraco (Tarra- 
gona), the capital of Roman Spain, a pro- 
vince to which no mint had hitherto been 
assigned. This mint at Tarraco was 
afterwards removed to Arles, in the same 
way as that of Carthage had been re- 
moved first to Ostia and then to Rome. 
The 0B on the gold coins of Constantine, 
which frequently occurs in conjunction 
with the initial letters of the name of 
some town where there was a mint esta- 
blished, was considered as being merely 
numerical, the Greek numerals oB being 
equivalent to 72; and on the coins is sig- 
nificant of the fact that 72 solidi were 
coined from a pound of gold. COMOB oc- 
curs only on gold coins of the West, and 
may be thus interpreted :—Constantino- 
politana Moneta tx11.— ‘Money of the 
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Standard of Constantinople 72 to the 
pound.’ By means of the fabric and mint 
marks of the coins, those of Eudoxia the 
wife of Arcadius may be distinguished 
from those of Eudoxia the wife of Theo- 
dosius II. Mr. Warren also saw reason 
for expunging the name of Alia Placidia 
from the Roman series, and ascribing the 
coins usually attributed to her to Galla Pla- 
cidia, the sister of Honorius; and entered 
at some length into the question of the 
attribution of coins of the Alexandrian 
mint with the name of Domitianus, and 
the coins of the Palmyrene dynasty which 
exercised viceregal power under Gallienus 
and Claudius Gothicus, but subsequently 
attempted to claim a co-ordinate power 
with Aurelian. The paper terminated 
with some remarks on the Macriani and 
Quietus. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 19, At the quarterly meeting at 
the College Hall, Exeter, Dr. PEnELL, 
M.D., in the chair, the report was read by 
the Secretary; and stated that measures 
are being taken by one of the members 
to bring before the Society an account of 
the various monumental brasses, which in 
so many instances add both interest and 
history to the different churches in Corn- 
wall, so as to form a companion to the 
brasses of Devon, undertaken and so ably 
executed by Mr. Crabb. 


“Your Committee refer with pleasure to 
the restoration that has taken place in 
the nave and north aisle of Bovey Tracy 
Church, South Devon, under the able 
superintendence of the respected vicar, the 
Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay. During 
the progress of this work, some mural 
paintings were disclosed on the north side 
of the nave, the subject of which has ex- 
cited much interest. It consists of three 
groups. The first composed of three figures 
crowned, shewing the long hanging sleeve 
extending from the shoulder to the knee, 
with a tight jerkin, and pointed and curled 
toe, a dress much worn by the higher 
classes in Henry VI. and Edw. IV.’s reigns. 
A hawk is perched on the left hand of the 
first figure, an emblem of nobility ; while 
the second and third bear sceptres, indica- 


tive of royalty. The first and third figure 
appear pointing to the second. group, con- 
sisting of three skeletons standing to the 
front, and joined hand in hand. Behind 
the third figure of the first group are the 
words ‘ Behold and see,’ and the couplet 
may be completed by adding, ‘What we 
must be.’ The first group appears to in- 
dicate the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and the certain fate that awaits on 
kings and nobles as well as peasants. 

“ The third group consists of St. Michael 
the Archangel treading on a seven-headed 
dragon, and weighing good and evil. Be- 
yond is the Virgin Mary, crowned by a 
nimbus, with long flowing hair, and sur- 
rounded by standing and kneeling figures 
in the attitude of prayer. The outside 
figure is habited as a monk, who doubtless 
represents the Church, and the whole re- 
presents the Judgment. 

“Between the first and second groups 
is the lamb and flag, with a text from 
John i, 29, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.’ ” 


Some beautiful and well-executed rub- 
bings, the work of the Rev. Hneas B. 
Hutchison, Vicar of St. James’s, Devon- 
port, and taken from brasses in the cathe- 
dral and other churches at Bruges, were 
exhibited; also an outline of a mural 
painting, recently discovered at Bovey 
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Tracy, which has been described in the 
report. 

The Rev. Z. B. Hutchison then read a 
paper on the Restoration of St. Mary’s at 
Callington, a daughter church of South- 
hill, Cornwall. It was erected in 1438, 
is of Perpendicular architecture, and con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and north and south 
aisles, with a clerestory. The church 
is constructed of large rough blocks of 
granite, with polyphant dressings in some 
cases, and free-stone in others. Previous 
to the restoration, the condition of the 
building was most miserable. The aisle 
roofs had been taken off, and lean-to roofs 
substituted, by which the clerestory win- 
dows were entirely blocked up. These roofs 
have been removed, and the windows re- 
stored. Uniform fittings and open seats 
have replaced high square pews and cum- 
bersome galleries, and the chancel has 
been fitted with stalls for the clergy and 
choir. The east window, of five lights, is 
large and lofty, and has the peculiarity of 
occupying the whole of the east end. The 
font is square, Norman, carved on all 
sides, round base, with octagonal shafts at 
the angles. 

An interesting feature in this restora- 
tion may be mentioned with satisfaction, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


April 4, The monthly meeting was held 
at the Castle, MarTHEW WHEATLEY, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

R. L. Pemberton, Esq., was elected an 
ordinary member. 

A vegetable fossil, lying on the table, 
was found in the Beaumont coal-seam, 
View pit, Montagu colliery, at a depth of 
283 fathoms, and was a donation from 
Mr. W. R. Carr. 

Mr. Clayton stated that Mr. Coulson, 
who formerly was usefully employed at 
Bremenium, was now excavating the ap- 
proaches to the Roman bridge piers on 
the North Tyne, and some curious results 
might be expected. 

May 2. At the monthly meeting, Jonn 
FENWICK, Esq., in the chair, Mr. Edward 
Peacock, of the Manor, Bottesford, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, was elected a member. 
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(although far from being a solitary in- 
stance,) that whereas the church in its 
dilapidated state was very thinly attended, 
it is now filled to overflowing. 

In the midst of the choir are the effi- 
gies, in brass, of the builder, Sir Nicholas 
Assheton, and Margaret his wife, sur- 
rounded by a fillet of brass recording his 
death, March 10, 1465. 

A magnificent high-tomb of the purest 
alabaster, occupying a position in the sa- 
crarium, is erected to the memory of Sir 
Robert Willoughby, the first Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, who died in 1502. This 
beautiful and costly monument, the most 
striking and chaste, perhaps, of its kind 
in Cornwall, exhibits “the chasteness and 
elegance of design which so pre-eminently 
characterized the architectural structure 
of that period.” The feet of the effigies 
rest on a lion or talbot, whilst on the soles 
of the feet, beneath the broad sollerets, 
are carved the figures of two monks in 
cloaks and cowls, seated, the head of each 
monk being inclined inwards, and resting 
on one of his hands, whilst with the other 
he is apparently telling his beads, as the 
rosary forms a prominent appendage. The 
mode in which these figures are introduced 
is, there is reason to believe, unique. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Dr. Charlton then read a short paper, 
“On some Ancient Vases from Malta,” 
and Mr. Hylton Longstaffe exhibited a 
curious narrative by Captain John Gwyn, 
a royalist gentleman of Wales, of his ex- 
periences in the civil wars. The MS. was 
formerly Dr. Hunter’s, the antiquary, and 
now belongs to Mrs. Allgood, his relative. 
Amongst much interesting detail, the fol- 
lowing occurs touching Newcastle :— 


“When all our hopes of risings, or any 
good to be don in or about London, were 
at an end, then I tooke a jurney (though 
never so ill-provided for it) to Newcastle, 
to see what the Scotts would do; and by 
that time I came, there was an order 
of Parliament sent to the Scotts, that 
they should not entertaine any into their 
army whom formerly had served the King ; 
but awhile after, in the extreamity I was 
in to subsist, and by attempting to get to 
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the town to find a friend, I was ceiz’d 
upon for a Malignant, and sent with a 
file of muesqueteers before the Maior of 
Newcastle, who was an exact fanatique, 
and lays it to me thus: ‘ Well, had it 
pleased God to give you victory over us, 
as it pleased His divine will to give us 
the victory over you, ye had called us 
villains, traytors, sons of *****! Nay, 
ye had kickt us, too.” ‘You are in the 
right on’t, Sir,’ said I; at which he sul- 
lenly ruminats, whilst some of his Alder- 
men could not containe themselves for 
laughing ; but, being both of one opinion 
as to the point, he only banisht me the 
town, with a promise that when I came 
againe he would provide a lodging for me, 


which was to be in the castle dungeon, 
where many a brave fellow that came upon 
the same account as I did, in hope the 
Scotts would declare for the King, were 
starved to death by a reprobat Marshall. 
When I had waited a tedious time up and 
down about Newcastle in penance, to know 
what the Scotts would do, and in conclu- 
sion all to prove starke nought, then I 
design’d to go for Scotland.” 

The MS. was inspected with consider- 
able interest; and an expression of the 
desirability of its publication was made, it 
containing much curious matter about 
Montrose and other notabilities of the 
day. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


April 11. At a meeting in the Library, 
Royal Institution, Mr. Davip Larne, 
V.-P., in the Chair, the following com- 
munications were read :— 

1. Some Account of the Original Protest 
of the Bobemian Nobles against the Burn- 
ing of John Huss, by the Sentence of the 
Council of Constance, in 1415, preserved 
in the Library of the University of Edin- 
burgh. By John Small, Esq., M.A., libra- 
rian to the University. 

After reading a short account of the 
proceedings of the Council of Constance 
with reference to the burning of John 
Huss in 1415, Mr. Small stated that the 
interesting document, preserved since 1658 
in the library of the University, is one of 
the original protests drawn up by the Bo- 
hemian nobles against the burning of Huss 
and the proceedings of the Council against 
Jerome of Prague, and dated and signed 
at Prague by one hundred of them 
on September 2, 1415. These were, he 
thought, circulated in various parts of 
Bohemia for signature, probably in a simi- 
lar manner to the signing of the Confes- 
sion of Faith and National Covenant in 
Scotland in 1638. 

Mr. Stuart, after remarking on the 
value and interest of Mr. Small’s paper, 
exhibited the cast of a silver medal pre- 
served in the Museum of Marischal Col- 
lege, which appeared to have been struck 
by those who sympathised with Huss, and 


to commemorate his cruel fate. This 
medal has on the one side a figure of 
the Reformer tied to the stake and in the 
midst of flames, with the word coNDEM- 
NATVR across. There are two legends, of 
which the outermost is CENTVM. REVOLV- 
TIS. ANNIS. DEO. RESPVNDERITIS. ET 
miHI. The inner one is 10. HVS. ANNO. 
A. CHRISTO. NATO. 1415. On the other 
side is a head of Huss, surrounded by the 
legend, CREDO, VNAM. ESSE. ECCLESIAM. 
SANCTAM. CATOLICAM. 

2. On the Use of Wine among the 
Lower Orders in Scotiand in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Joseph Robertson, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Mr. Robertson said that the discussion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget and the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France had raised the 
purely historical question,—‘ How far at 
any time has wine been in general use 
among the common people of this coun- 
try? As far at least as Scotland was 
concerned, he had no hesitation in saying 
that wine was one of the staple drinks of 
our forefathers, until they became politi- 
cally and commercially estranged from 
France at the Revolution in 1688. If 
there were any province of Scotland, or 
of Britain, of which it could be affirmed 
that its people must from all their cir- 
cumstances have had both less wish and 
less power than their neighbours to in- 
dulge in the use of wine, it was the He- 
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brides. The inhabitants were poor even 
beyond the measure of Scotch poverty. 
The climate was proverbially damp and 
raw. And in the spirits of divers kinds 
which the people made at home—in their 
usquebaugh, their trestarig, and their ws- 
quebaugh-baul—they had a drink which 
might have been supposed to be the most 
congenial of all drinks, alike to their po- 
verty, their climate, and their taste. Yet 
such was the passion for wine among these 
isleemen in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, that the Government of 
the day found themselves unable to re- 
strain it except by measures which went 
beyond the provisions of the Maine Law 
of our own time. In 1616 the Scotch 
Privy Council passed an “ Act against the 
drinking of wines in the Isles,” which, in 
order to put a stop to “the great and ex- 
traordinary excess in drinking of wine 
commonly used among the commons and 


tenants of the Isles,”’ ordained “ that none ° 


of the tenants and commons of the Isles 
shall at any time hereafter buy or drink 
any wines in the Isles or continent next 
adjacent under the pain of £20 to be in- 
curred by every contravener toties quo- 
ties.’ This ordinance was not the first 
piece of legislation on the subject, neither 
was it the last. In 1609 the Scotch Privy 
Council forbade the introduction of wine 
into the Isles from the mainland. In 1616 
they forbade its use. And now, in 1622, 
confessing the failure of their former at- 
tempts, they of new prohibit its importa- 
tion from any quarter whatever, and its 
sale by any person whatever. Nothing 
more was known with regard to the con- 
sumption of wine in the West Isles during 
the seventeenth century, and it has long 
ceased to be used among the common peo- 
ple of the Hebrides. Its place had been 
supplied by whisky ; and of the extent to 
which that was consumed, Sir John M‘Neill 
had given startling information in the 
Report on the Western Highlands and 
Islands which he made to the Home Se- 
cretary in 1851. But while wine was 
utterly prohibited to the common people 
in the Isles, their chiefs were allowed to 
use it in certain limited quantities. The 
Society might, perhaps, wish to know 
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what in those days was considered a re- 
duced allowance of claret for a Highland 
gentleman. The smaller chiefs, then, such 
as Mackinnon in Skye, Maclean of -Coll, 
and Maclean of Lochbuy, were restricted 
to one tun, or four hogsheads each, in the 
twelvemonth. Chiefs of a higher rank, 
such as the Captain of Clanranald, had 
three tuns, or twelve hogsheads, a year. 
Potentates of still greater mark—Maclean 
of Duart, Macleod of Dunvegan, and 
Donald Gorme of Sleat—were permitted 
to have, each of them, four tuns, or six- 
teen hogsheads, yearly. Four Scotch tuns 
contain rather more than 876 imperial 
gallons. In other words, there were in 
1616 at least three houses in the West 
Isles where the annual consumption of 
wine, under the jealous regimen of the 
Privy Council, amounted to 438 dozen. 
Is there now one house in all the Hebrides 
which uses so much ? 

Mr. Stuart read some extracts from the 
accounts of the Burgh of Aberdeen, which 
date from the year 1398, with the view of 
shewing how much the drinking of wine 
had been mixed up with social and busi- 
ness arrangements in old times in Scotland. 
These accounts preserve notices of the ex- 
pense of many entertainments to the kings 
of Scotland on their visits to the burgh, 
and descend even to the dole given to 
“ Archibald Armstrong his Majesties ple- 
sant,” while it appears that no stranger of 
any standing could pass through the town 
without receiving an entertainment. In 
1453 the Countess of Huntly got a lagen 
of red wine which cost 5s. 4d., and the 
Bishops of Aberdeen and St. Andrews had 
each of them a like allowance. In 1594 
the King lodged in the town for some 
days, and large supplies of sugar, pepper, 
“safroem, meassis, and cannel,” were 
bought for his use, as well as a supply 
of “confeittis scorchettis and confec- 
tionis.” In 1644 the magistrates sent 
to Montrose’s camp, then in the neigh- 
bourhood, “aucht pyntis and ane chop- 
pein of Spanish wyne at 24s. the pynt,” 
as also “four pyntis and ane chop- 
pein acquavitie,” at 30s. the pint. Few 
entries, however, occur of the last-named 
beverage. 
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8. Notices of several old Watches now 
deposited in the Society’s Museum, with 
a Short History of Watchmaking in Scot- 
land. By Alexander Bryson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Mr. Bryson gave an instructive account 
of the origin and progress of watchmak- 
ing, and illustrated his remarks by re- 
ference to large-size models of the dif- 
ferent kinds of movements. Among the 
watches which he deposited in the mu- 
seum, one is stated to have belonged to 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, and one is believed 
to have been the property of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, the poet. 

Many valuable donations to the library 
and museum were announced, especially 
an oak cabinet, containing a series of 718 
casts, in sulphur, of Scottish seals, de- 
scribed in Mr. Henry Laing’s Catalogue 
of Seals, from the year 1094 to the Com- 
monwealth, with a Manuscript Catalogue. 
By the Bannatyne Club, through their Se- 
cretary, David Laing, Esq., V.P.S.A. Scot. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Jan. 26. The quarterly meeting was 
held in the Lecture-hall of the Atheneum, 
Bury St. Edmunds, the President, the 
Hon. and Rev. Lord ArtHur HERVEY, 
in the chair. 

The Rev. Hugh Pigot, M.A., of Had- 
leigh, read portions of a paper on the vari- 
ous superstitions which had come under 
his own observation in the county. 

Three trays of coins were exhibited by 
Mr. Litchfield: one of British gold, con- 
taining an extremely rare one of TASCI 
R1con; a second of silver consular coins ; 
and the third of twenty-four Roman gold. 

The Rev. Hugh Pigot exhibited some 
remains from Hadleigh Church ; and Mr. 
Scott a picture of Joseph and the child 
Jesus, of the time probably of Hen. VII. 

Some very curious bricks of the time of 
Edward VI., moulded with bas-reliefs of 
different designs, some representing parts 
of the story of Susannah and the Elders, 
and discovered near Wolsey’s-gate at 
Ipswich, were exhibited by Mr. Barnes 
of that town. 

Among the books were records of the 
families of Jermyn, Dewes, Hervey, Da- 
vers, Gage, and Spring, exhibited by the 
President ; and two of twenty volumes of 
“Heraldic Insignia of Suffolk Families,” 
being a carefully compiled MS. dictionary 
of the old families of Suffolk, with their 
coats of arms emblazoned in colours: the 
whole work has been presented to the 
Institute by the Rev. H. W. Jermyn, 
Archdeacon of St. Kitts. 
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April 27. The spring meeting of this 
Society took place under the presidency of 
the Rev. Lord ArtHuR Hervey. The 
company met at Brockley Church, where 
a paper was read by the Rev. H. Creed, 
and a conversation arose as to the object 
of the intermediate space (of narrow dimen- 
sions) between the nave and chancel, sug- 
gesting the idea that it had been originally 
intended to build the church on the cruci- 
form plan. Another peculiarity observable 
is that the chancel is nearly as long as the 
nave, the former being 28 ft. 8in., and 
the latter 30ft. The church is of the 
Decorated period, but the tower is in the 
Perpendicular style, erected, it is supposed, 
mainly at the cost of the “ Ricardus Cop- 
pyng,” or Coppinger, whose name appears 
on the enriched panelled base on the 
south side. The examples of i:on-work in 
the handles, &c., of the various doors of 
the church were much admired for the 
elegance of design and skill in workman- 
ship. Here too is observable, by the side 
of a Jacobean pulpit bearing the date 
1614, the iron frame of the hour-glass. 

The company next proceeded to Somer- 
ton Church, where Mr. Tymms read a 
paper on its architecture. In this small 
church the variety of architectural details 
was very great. The north doorway has 
a well-preserved and well-designed Nor- 
man arch and lateral columns. The chancel 
is Early English, and has on its south side 
what is generally called a second chancel, 
of the same period, but which was proba- 
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bly a memorial chapel; now used as a 
school. The tower, built in the fifteenth 
century, contains several bells of great 
interest. Three of them bear the dates 
of 1573 and 1578, and the name of the 
maker, Stephen Tonni of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, concerning whom and other Bury 
bell-founders Mr. Tymms read some curi- 
ous information that had been kindly fur- 
nished him by the Rev. J. J. Raven of 
Bungay. The fourth bell is inscribed, 
“1681 Miles Graye made me.” 

The next place visited was Somerton 
Hall, the residence of J. E. Hale, Esq., 
who had kindly permitted the Institute 
to have its accustomed exhibition of anti- 
quities, &c., in his house. Among these 
were a cabinet of coins, containing some 
fine specimens of British, Roman, Saxon, 
and English moneys; several matrices of 
seals, one of them bearing the device of a 
man kneeling before the head of a stag 
surmounted by a cross, (the emblem of 
St. Eustace,) and having the legend s. 
EVSTATHIL MERCERII; also a small plain 
silver tea-pot which had once belonged to 
Dr. Johnson, and of which one side was 
completely covered by a long inscription, 
stating the circumstance of its purchase 
in 1788, by H. C. Nowell, Esq., when 
about to be melted down. 

There were also on the table a large 
collection of deeds relating to Brockley, 
(including a compotus of 17 Edw. IIL, 
1344, and some court rolls, temp. Henry 
IIL. to 1661,) sent by J. F. Brooke, Esq., 
of Ufford, the lord of the manor; some 
other deeds relating to Rede, Somerton, 
&e., contributed by Mr. C. Mills of Somer- 
ton; and the noble President announced 
from the chair the handsome donation to 
the already valuable library of the Society, 
just made by Mr. Archdeacon Jermyn, of 
twenty-one MS. vols. of Suffolk Genealo- 
gies and Heraldry, beautifully written and 
blazoned by his father, the late Mr. Jer- 
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myn, whose extensive Suffolk collections, 
preserved in the British Museum, must be 
familiar to every Suffolk archeologist. 
The company then proceeded to Hawke- 
don Church, where among other details is 
a singular font of the Norman period, 
which has been engraved in one of the 
earlier numbers of the Institute’s Journal, 
in illustration of a paper on fonts contri- 
buted to the meeting at Clare by J. H. P. 
Oakes, Esq. Of this parish it was stated 
that Anthony Sparrow, afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, was rector, being ejected by 
the “Committee of Religion” in 1648-9. 

From the church the visitors went to 
the curious hall of the manor of Thurston 
Chace, an ancient possession of the old 
knightly family of Clopton, one of the 
earliest progenitors of the race being named 
Thurston de Clopton. It is now the pro- 
perty of H. J. Oakes, Esq., of Newton 
Court, who is lord and patron. 

The next place visited was Stansfield 
Church, where the Rev. E. J. Phipps, the 
Rector, pointed out the various features of 
interest ; and the party lastly went to the 
fine Perpendicular church of the College 
of Regular Canons at Denston, where the 
carved work of the roof, screens, and seats 
is excellent, abundant, and in admirable 
priservation. The church is lofty, has a 
fine clerestory, and a magnificent east 
window of fine transomed lights, filled with 
old stained glass, collected from different 
parts of the building. The stalls in the 
chancel and miserere chairs with falling 
seats remain, as does the lower part of the 
rood-screen, which is continued across the 
nave and aisles, and the large embattled 
candle-beam over it across the nave, and 
at some height above it. At the north 
aisle of the chancel is an open-worked 
altar-tomb, enclosing the effigies of a man 
and woman in their shrouds ; but to whose 
memory it was erected is not known. 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has hitherto met only in 
the summer months, but in the beginning 
of this year Mr. Severne Walker, Hon. 
Sec., and Mr. Hepkins, the Diocesan Ar- 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCVIIL. 


chitect, offered the use of convenient 

rooms for the purpose of holding some 

conversaziones during the winter. The 

first took place on Jan. 31, when the Rev. 
40 
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J. D. Collis delivered a lecture on the 
Styles of Gothic Architecture, Mr. Se- 
verne Walker described the striking fea- 
tures of many churches in the neighbour- 
hood, and Mr. Gutch brought forward 
the subject of Block-Printing; the rest 
of the evening being occupied in the ex- 
amination of drawings, photographs, &c., 
and general conversation on architectural 
matters. 

A “ Worcester Archeological Club” has 
recently been formed, for the purpose of 
discussing antiquarian matters, especially 
such as are of local interest. The mem- 
bers meet once a month, every one taking 
his turn to preside and bring forward a 
subject for discussion. At the first meet- 
ing, Mr. Baxter introduced “The Changes 
which had taken place in the Names of 
Streets in Worcester ;” and a memorial 
to the Town Council was adopted, depre- 
cating the alteration of ancient names of 
historical value merely for the sake of a 
more grandiloquent modern designation, 
which has lately been carried to a per- 
nicious extent in Worcester*. At the 
following meeting, Mr. Binns, F.S.A., read 
a paper on “ Worcester Tokens,” nume- 
rous specimens of which he exhibited. 

On March 11, Mr. W. J. Hopkins, Ar- 
chitect, read a paper on the “Old Timber 
Houses of Worcester.” He considered 
that archeologists should not confine their 
study to palaces, castles, and churches, 
but should remember that the mass of 
the people formerly resided in half-timber 
structures, and that if we wished to make 
ourselves acquainted with their habits and 
customs, we should visit their dwellings. 
He then invited the meeting to a ramble 
through the old houses still remaining in 
Worcester, noticing in the first place the 
remains of the old house in the Corn- 
market and New-street, which Charles II. 
is said to have occupied at the battle of 
Worcester. On the ground-floor are some 
good moulded beams, and on the first-floor 
a panelled room having encaustic tiles on 
the hearth, some of which bear the 





* See Gent. Mac., May, 1860, p. 426. 
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“talbot,” and the name “John Talbot.” 
This family had a seat at Salwarpe, near 
Droitwich, and were zealous royalists. On 
the outside of the house is the inscription, 
“Love God. W.B. 1577. R.D. Honour the 
King.” The date is doubtless that of the 
erection of the house, and judging from 
the character of the letters, the inscrip- 
tion was put up at the same period, 
though it has generally been supposed 
to be commemorative of King Charles II. 
Adjoining the city prison is a very fine 
example of a timber-house, apparently of 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Though now divided into three dwellings, 
it was most likely a hostelry attached to 
the monastery of the Grey Friars, which 
occupied the site of the prison. Over the 
gateway is a twelve-light window; there 
is also some good sharp carving, and a 
fine old staircase. 

In Sidbury is a dilapidated house, but 
retaining its original features compara- 
tively uninjured, and having the date 
1642 over the doorway. But the most 
valuable half-timber structure is the Com- 
mandery, a religious house, suppressed 
by Henry VIII. The oldest part of the 
present building must have been erected 
just before the dissolution. The hall is in 
good preservation, and has a lofty ham- 
mer-beam roof, minstrels’ gallery, bay- 
window, &c. There are two ceilings of 
the same period, and a staircase and 
carved oak chimney-piece of Jacobean 
character. The houses in Fish-street (one 
of which has a well-carved fish on the 
barge-boards), the Trinity, Lich-street, 
and other parts of the city, were glanced 
at. Mr. Hopkins also pointed out the 
great variety observable in the design of 
these interesting structures, no two being 
alike in general outline or detail; and he 
remarked that there is more real artistic 
feeling displayed in one of them than in 
a dozen modern brick and stucco fronts. 
Mr. Hopkins concluded by impressing 
upon the Club the desirability of obtain- 
ing careful descriptions and delineations 
of these ancient structures, before they 
are swept for ever away. 
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Miscellanea. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


April 8. The usual monthly meeting 
was held in the Library of the Museum, 
the Rev. Canon Harcourt in the chair. 

Several donations to the Museum and 
Library were announced. On the table, 
for the inspection of the members, was 
placed a vase or urn, containing the 
charred bones of a human body, supposed 
to be that of a female. The urn had been 
discovered about ten days before by some 
men who were engaged in excavating on 
the Driffield estate, on the Mount, with- 
out Micklegate Bar, in the suburbs of 
York. Alovg with the urn were found 
portions of a bone comb, a curious pair 
of scissors, and a small silver coin. Mr. 
Procter said it was important that it 
should be ascertained whether the coin 
was found in the urn or not. He had 
been able to decipher the coin, which was 
a Saxon one, and the date of the urn 
could therefore at once be definitely de- 
cided by it. It had every appearance of 
being of the Saxon period. 

A vote of thanks to the donors of the 
different specimens was passed, after which 
Lord Zetland, and Mr. R. Mosley, Hold- 
gate-road, were admitted members of the 
Society, and the meeting then formed it- 
self into a special one, for the purpose 
of electing Lord Zetland as vice-president 
of the Society. 

A communication was made stating that 
the Council of the Society had some time 
since received a noticefrom theCorporation, 


requiring them, on the York Improvement 
Bill being carried, to quit, if necessary, 
the whole of the property belonging to 
the Corporation which was occupied by 
the Philosophical Society. A sub-com- 
mittee was then formed, to confer with 
the Lord Mayor and the Corporation on 
the subject, and they had received every 
assurance from them of their intention 
not to take away or demolish any part 
of the premises beyond what was abso- 
lutely required. The no‘ice was one of a 
pro forma nature, in case any portion.of 
the grounds should be wanted, but they 
could not say as yet how much they would 
require. It was not likely, however, that 
any important part of the grounds or 
relics would be required. 


May 1. Witt1am Procter, Esq., in 
the chair, 

Mr. Thomas Horsley, of Coney-street, 
and the Rev. James Sugden, New-street, 
York, were elected members. 

Various presents to the museum and 
library were announced. 

The Chairman stated that the vase re- 
cently found upon the Mount was, with- 
out doubt, of Roman character. Among 
the bones inside the vase was discovered a 
Roman coin, in most excellent preserva- 
tion. The coin was one of Julia, the 
daughter of Titus, who lived in the mid- 
dle of the first century. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Museum or Ea@ypTiaN ANTIQUITIES. 
—“M. Mariette, with the Viceroy’s con- 
sent, has just begun to form a museum of 
antiquities at Cairo, which will soon be 
one of the most interesting in the world. 
M. Mariette is actively pursuing his ex- 
cavations, and had almost entirely laid 
bare the temple of Ephon, at Abyda, one 
of the best preserved in Europe. Under 
the temple a chapel has been found hewn 
in the solid rock. It is decorated with 
legends and inscriptions in the name of 


King Amyotheus. But another discovery, 
still more important, has been made in the 
temple of the Sphynx, close to the second 
pyramid of Gizeh ; it consists of a statue of 
King Cephris, founder of the second great 
pyramid. This statue is entire, of good 
finish, and seated in a chair, the arms of 
which end in lions’ heads. This is the 
most ancient piece of Egyptian sculpture 
yet discovered.” —(Letter from Alexandria 
in Galignani, March 20.) 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Arban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, wnless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINk containing 


their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 


RESTORATION OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 
Mr. Ursan,—As you have taken so much interest in Waltham Abbey 
Church, and as the edifice has just been re-opened for divine service*, you 
may probably like to know exactly what has been done and what still 


remains to do. 
May 15, 1860. 


Axsovt this time last year nothing could 
be worse than the state both of the ex- 
terior and interior of Waltham Abbey 
Church. ‘The whole of the interior was 
filled with high pews, of the most objection- 
able kind, and a huge gallery extended 
along the south aisle of the nave, while two 
others, the upper one of which carried the 
organ, were affixed to the blank wall at the 
west end. A coating of whitewash covered 
the whole of the walls and pillars, and 
sundry parts of the structure, move espe- 
cially the west pillar of the chancel and 
the arches above it, were in so bad a state, 
that had the necessary repairs been de- 
layed but a few years longer, the ruin of 
the fabric would probably have been the 
result. All that had hitherto been done 
were a few restorations under the direc- 
tion of Ambrose Poynter, Esq., but these 
had been confined to the western door 





« The opening took place on the 3rd of May, the 
899th anniversary of the foundation. Beside an 
early communion, there were three services, in 
the morning, afternoon, and evening ; at the first 
two, the musical portions of the service were ren- 
dered by members of the St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, Temple, and Chapel Royal choirs, under 
the direction of Mr. Cummings,—the organ, re- 
coustructed and enlarged by Mr. J. W. Walker, 
being re-used for the first time. The preachers 
of the day were the Rev. Harold Browne, Norri- 
sian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge and 
Canon of Exeter; the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of 
King’s College and Canon of Oxford; and the 
Rev. J. M. Hussey, Incumbent of Carist Church, 
Brixton. The collections amounted to about £90. 


I am, &c., 
W. Burges. 


and the western end of the south aisle. 
Lately, however, a thorough repair, as far 
as the funds would admit, was determined 
upon; and the most necessary of these 
being completed on the 3rd of the present 
month, the church was re-opened for divine 
service; but all that has been effected 
must rather be regarded as an instalment 
of what we hope to see carried out than 
as a complete repair. 

The principal repairs now executed are 
as follows :— 


1. The pews have been all cleared out, 
the floor reduced to the ancient level, and 
a number of moveable oak benches sup- 
plied for the congregation. 

2. The side gallery having been re- 
moved, it was proved that the bearers for 
its support, which were partly taken from 
the old roof, had made such large holes in 
the pillars that the cavities were obliged 
to be filled up immediately the timbers 
were taken out. 

3. The two western galleries have been 
destroyed, and as a place was absolutely 
wanted fur the organ, a new gallery in 
the style of the early part of the thir- 
teenth century has been constructed by 
Mr. Burrell of Norwich. The organ has 
also been enlarged by Mr. Walker. 

4, The whole of the interior, both nave 
and chancel, has been scraped down and 
freed from whitewash. 

5. The south-western column of the 
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chancel, which at some ancient period had 
sunk at least four inches, and had been, 
moreover, very much cut away for the re- 
ception of the pulpit, has had the founda- 
tions strengthen-d, and has-been almost 
entirely rebuilt, the superincumbent work 
being needled up during the operation. 
In the course of the excavations for the 
foundations, it was found that the whole 
of the area of the aisle at that part was 
one mass of concrete, with graves made in 
it. In all probability this addition to the 
foundations was made in Charles II.’s 
time, as we know that money was then 
collected for repairs to the church ; and, 
moreover, a half-penny of that monarch 
was found in this place. 

6. The whole of the other pillars have 
been repaired, as well as the stonework 
generally. 

7. The clerestory windows of the chancel 
which were blocked up have been re- 
opened, repaired, and glazed. 

8. Upon the removal of the plaster from 
the north aisle, the four large modern 
square windows were found to have taken 
the place of (1,) a beautiful two-light 
early Decorated window; (2,) two Nor- 
man windows; and (3,) a very large and 
fine late flowing Decorated window. As 
enough remained to shew what the ori- 
ginal design had been, all these windows 
have been restored, and the north aisle 
now presents its original appearance. 

9. The flat plaster ceiling has been 
taken away, and the ceiling joists boarded. 
Upon this the outline and ornaments of 
the ceiling of the nave of Peterborough 
hive been painted by Harland and Fisher, 
while the centres of the compartments 
have been filled by a series of paintings 
representing the labours of the year and 
the signs of the zodiac. These latter have 
been executed by Edward Poynter, Esq., 
the son of Ambrose Poynter, Esq., the 
former architect. 

10. The outside of the building has 
been entirely freed from whitewash, but 





> The nave is, as every one knows, the only 
part which remains of the Abbey Church, but 
tre two eastern bays are now used as the chancel, 
and kept in repair by Sir C. Wake, the lord of 
the manor, 
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no repairs have been undertaken except 
on the north aisle, as before mentioned, 
where not only the windows had to be 
replaced, but the wall was in so danger- 
ous a state as to require under-pinning. 

11. Messrs. Clayton and Bell have fur- 
nished stained glass for three Norman 
windows, i.e. two in the south aisle and one 
in the north. The former are the gift of 
the Incumbent, Mr. Francis, and his fa- 
mily, and the latter of Mr. Thomas. 

12. The newly-discovered two-light De- 
corated window has been filled with stained 
glass by Messrs, Lavers and Barraud. It 
represents the good women of the Old 
Testament, and is a very successful pro- 
duction, coloured enamels having been 
used in the shadows instead of the ordi- 
nary brown smear enamel. The figures 
were drawn by M. N. Westlake, Esq., 
who is now publishing the fac-simile of 
Queen Mary’s Psalter. This window is 
the gift of Captain Edenborough. 

13. Two transparencies have been tem- 
porarily placed in the clerestory as expe- 


‘riments, and to try the effect of a lightly- 


toned glass, whereby the extreme bright- 
ness of the light will be taken off, and 
yet sufficient light afforded to show the 
pictures on the ceiling. 

Such are the works at present executed, 
The following is a short list of those still 
desirable :— 

1. A new east end. A design for this 
has beea made in the style of the early 
part of the thirteenth century, whereby a 
degree of severity will be obtained so as 
to make .it assimilate with the Norman 
work, and yet be sufficiently distinct to 
prevent its being taken at first sight as 
part and parcel of the old building. It is 
calculated that the expense of this east 
end, with the very best stained glass and 
an appropriate altar-piece to replace the 
present vile daub of Moses and Aaron, will 
est about £1,000; and we understand 
that this is the next object to which the 
energies of the committee will be directed. 

2. The beautiful Lady-chapel requires 
very large and extensive repairs. At pre- 
sent the exterior is covered with rustic 
work executed in plaster, and the tracery 
of the side windows entirely destroyed, 
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About £1,200 or £1,400 would be wanted 
to put this chapel to rights, and to fill the 
windows with grisaille glass. 

3. The large south doorway requires a 
new door and iron-work, and sundry other 
new doors are wanted throughout the 
building ; e.g. the west door, the head of 
which was lately discovered. 

4. Both north and south clerestories re- 
quire repairs. 

5. A new sacristy is wanted, the pro- 
per place for which would be the east 


bay on the north side of the chancel, 
where the wall has been rebuilt, and 
where no ancient feature would be hidden 
by the erection. 

6. The overhanging eaves of the roof 
of the south aisle require removal, as the 
ancient corbel-table still remains within 
them. 

7. The roof of both the aisles are in a 
very unsatisfactory state, and require 
boarding and painting in a manner some- 
what similar to that of the nave. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. DUILECH. 


Mr. Ursan,—The article in your last 
number on the Church of St, Duilech and 
the Anchorites of the Middle Ages has 
doubtless excited the curiosity of many of 
your readers, and therefore I crave your 
permission to state what the Restoration 
Committee have already done, and what 
led to the doing of it. 

I have always had an interest in old 
buildings, and St. Doulagh’s being in the 
neighbourhood of my native city, has been 
well known to me from childhood, although 
my first drawing of it was made so lately 
as 1845, as when a boy I gave the ruin 
a wide berth in passing, for the sufficient 
reison that it was the residence of the bad 
characters of the neighbourhood. In 1856 
wishing to prepare a paper of interest to 
the Ecclesiological Society of St. Patrick, 
it occurred to me that my favourite St. 
Doulagh’s would afford an_ excellent 
theme, and in the April of that year I 
visited the church, and was greatly pleased 
to find in the incumbent a gentleman of 
congenial tastes, and one who, notwith- 
standing all the abominations that the 
building had passed through before his 
time, had done wonders in the cleansing 
way, and by judiciously building up the 
windows, had prevented the inroads of the 
neighbouring ‘ wild tribes.’ I then made, 
perhaps, the first detailed measurement of 
the building, and shortly after I was en- 
abled to lay before the Society nine sheets 
of drawings illustrative of a short paper 
on the subject of the building and its well. 
Some of the views I thyn expressed were 
qnestioned by antiquaries of eminence, but 


now that almost every stone of the build- 
ing has become familiar to me I still ad- 
here to them, each successive survey ap- 
pearing to me to confirm them. 

When early last year the Rev. W. S. 
Kennedy was kind enough to ask me to 
aid by my professional assistance the good 
work of repairing the building, I need 
hardly say how gladly I acquiesced in the 
proposition. My first idea was to support 
the arches internally with arched bands of 
fire-brick in cement, which, without at all 
interfering with the ancient character of 
the building, would preserve it without 
attempting to restore it, and could never 
be mistaken for any portion of the original 
building ; but this idea I soon abandoned, 
the ancient mortar was of a very bad de- 
scription, and the arches were too insuffi- 
ciently bonded to allow occasional supports 
to be of much use; and with the concur- 
rence of the Preservation Committee, I 
adopted the plan of wedging up the arches 
in stone and cement, and plastering the 


interior also in cement, and laying a course ° 


of fire-tiles in cement on the backs and 
crown of the internal arching; and this, 
along with the pointing and repairing of 
the outside of the building, with the ex- 
ception of the tower, has all been com- 
pleted with the most signal success. As 
an experiment, I am getting the three 
principal north, south, and east windows 
glazed, and I have a great hope that sub- 
scriptions will not be wanting to enable 
the Committee to complete their work. 
Having now repaired the outside, aud 
made it wind and water-tight for the next 
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thousand years, we intend turning our 
attention to further internal strengthen- 
ing. I propose to take out all the joints 
and point them in cement, and to glaze 
the hagioscope, (a word which I must use, 
dispute the sneers of a certain Building 
journal,) which is a very rare example in 
Ireland. The square-headed doors and 


windows, (which I believe to be of the 
eighth century, and coeval with the ori- 
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ginal building,) so far as they occur, are 
very well preserved, and when cleared of 
the masonry with which they were built 
up in the sixteenth century, they will af- 
ford a treat to many of our antiquarian 
friends who may visit the building. 
Tam, &e., 
Joun S. Sroane, C.E., 

Dublin, April 22, 1860. Architect. 


A CENTENARIAN PETITIONER. 


Mr. Ursan,—The original of the following Petition remains among a large number 
of similar documents in the Evidence Chamber at Kilkenny Castle; a transcript may 
deserve insertion in the pages of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinz.—I am, &e., 


Kilkenny, April 30, 1860. 


JAMES GRAVES. 


To His GRACE THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 


The Humble Petition of Margarett Black, 
a Poor distressed Widdow, aged one 
hundred and three years and some odd 
months ; and did belong to Queen Mary’s 
Lodgings at White Hall, as well knowne, 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That She hath lost Two Husbands and 
five sons in the service of the Crown, and 
that she being sent from the Tower by 
the Hone Board of Ordinance into Ire- 
land, as a Nurse to the Sick and wound- 
ed belonging to the Artillery, she was 
wounded in the head and shoulder, and 
went through great Sufferings, as has 
heretofore been Certified by Officers, and 
other psons of Distinction, upon which his 
late Majesty King Will™ Ordered her 
30" sterling p annum during her life, 
and had a refference on Her Petition in 
Councell. Notwithstanding never rec? it 
but one Year, his Majte* Death presently. 
ensuing, and has often since made her 
Application to her present Maj‘y for Re- 
lief; but to no effect, more than that the 
Dutches of Suimerset, by orders of her 


Maj’, told your Petitioner twice that 
there should be provision made for her, 
but am still forgott, and am in a deplor- 
able Condition. His Roy! Highness Prince 
George was pleased to say he would be 
mindfull of me, knowing me to discharg 
the trust that was reposed in me in Ire- 
land, 

The pn.**es considered (presuming yt 
Grace has some remembrance of me 
when I did belong to the Artillery, 
having already rec’ some marks of yt 
Grace’s faviour,) hope you be pleased 
to second me in this affair, and com- 
miserate my Condition, who am reduced 
to great Extremity ; being old and Dis- 
abled, having pledged all moveables for 
a little sustenance, and have no way 
left to preserve life if not speedily re- 
lieved by some token from y* Grace by 
way of Charity. Therefore humbly 
Begg you’l Remember me, my depen- 
dence being wholey on you, and as in 
Duty bound y* poor petitioner shall 
ever pray. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Lyrical Poems. By Joun Stuart 
Brackie, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. (Sutherland and 
Knox.)—We should be very sorry to take 
the writer of these poems as a fuir speci- 
men of Scottish literary men, though he 
has as we see attained to the dignity of a 
Professorship, and, as he takes care to let 
us know, has travelled in Greece, and has 
also at some time or other “ lived more in 
the German than the English world, when 
German words came gushing out of his 
full heart as naturally as if he had been 
born on the banks of the Rhine.” So 
Scotland, we are happy to see, is not re- 
sponsible for him. The whole end and 
aim of his rhymings, as far as we can 
understand them, seems to be to stir up 
“ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness” between the natives of North 
and South Britain; and for this most un- 
desirable end, he has wasted a large quan- 
tity of excellent paper on a heterogeneous 
volume of Greek, Latin, German, blus- 
tering verse and uncivil prose—everything 
indeed, except gentlemanly English. Or- 
dinary men cannot at the present day see 
any inclination in “the Southron” to insult 
“the Kirk and the laws” north of Tweed, 
but our cosmopolitan Professor is of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He exclaims,— 

** We'll make a stand for Scotland yet, the Wal- 
lace and the Bruce, 
Though frosty wits may sneer at home, and 

Cockneys pour abuse ! 

With the fire of Robert Burns, and the faith of 
stout John Knox, 

We'll be more than a match for the smooth Eng- 
lish folks !”’ 

The man who thinks it worth while to 
print this rhodomontade is, it appears, a 
sworn foe to everything and everybody 
but the Covenanters, and he has a store of 
choice epithets for their opponents. The 
Stuarts are a “ perverse and pig-headed 
generation of crowned formalists,” and 
theirs are “ the bloody times of tyrannous 
Episcopacy.” We have met with some 
such flowers of spcech before, and there- 
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fore they may pass, though hardly befitting 
a Professor, but what shall we say to “a 
philosophical student of history”—one 
whom “ no one will suspect of partisan- 
ship” (!)—who sneers at those “ who affect 
a pious horror of assassination,” and de- 
liberately defends murder? He pins a 
laboured note to prove that “law and 
legitimate authority” are in certain cases 
“without meaning to the consistent 
thinker,” and that “when wolves in 
sheep's clothing exercise open force over 
the sheep, there is nothing for the faithful 
shepherd but to use secret force, when 
opportunity offers.’ One of these “ op- 
por!unities” was the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, over which he exults in a strain, 
of which the following five lines will be 
quite a sufficient specimen :— 
** Down to hell !—for so ’tis right— 
With Cardinal Beaton, the Pope’s proud knight, 
Who murdered Wishart, the godly wight! 
Down—down—down—to hell 
With the Pope and Cardinal B:aton !”” 
The rabid Professor knows, or ought to 
know, on the authority of a really “ philo- 
sophical student of history,’’ Frazer Tytler, 
and English state papers*, that the mur- 
derers of the Cardinal were the paid cut- 
throats of Henry VIIL., and that it is all but 
certain that ‘‘ Wishart, the godly wight,” 
was one of the conspirators—a sufficient 
explanation of his “ prophecy ;” Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the latest writer on Scottish 
Church History, candidly allows “ there 
is a strong presumption that -he was, 
though not positive and conclusive proof ».” 
However, with our Professor, though 
hating the Jesuits, “ the end justifies the 
means,” and in his next volume of “ Lyri- 
cal Poems” we wou!'d advise him by all 
means to celebrate in “ immortal verse” 
the hanging of Montrose, the wounding 





* State Papers of Henry VIII., vol. v. p. 449; 
or Annals of England, vol. ii. p. 199. 

> The Church History of Scotland, from the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the pre- 
sent Century. By the Rev. John Cunningham, 
Minister of Crieff. 2 vols. 8vo. (A. and C. Black.) 
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of Honeyman, the murder of Sharp, and 
the “ rabbling the Ministers.” 

The Professor, however, does not en- 
tirely employ his talents in preaching 
“ killing no murder ;” he here and there 
attempts to be coarsely jocular, as when 
he sings the praises of “ Jenny Geddes 
and her stool ;” but this is rather an un- 
Incky subject, for Lord Neaves can tell 
him of a tradition that Jenny saw the 
error of her ways, and burnt her stool for 
joy at the Restoration*. 

In a book in which a principle subver- 
sive of the very foundations of civilized 
society is maintained, it is hardly worth 
while to point out mere ordinary defects. 
Else we might dwell on its pedantic divi- 
sion into books, named, we cannot guess 
why, “ Clio,” “ Polyhymnia,” “ Erato,” 
“ Euterpe,’ and “ Camena ;”—its attacks 
alike on the “ perversity’’ of “ Greeklings” 
from Oxford, who will not receive the true 
pronunciation from our traveller, though 
he has learnt it from an Athenian cobbler, 
and on “ fellows who write in the weekly 
Reviews ;”—and on a “ Confession of Faith 
for all Men,” each stanza of which except 
the last ends with— 

* And who denies this creed 
Is damned indeed !”” 

Very tolerant, and quite in character 
from a “ philosophical student of history.” 
But these slight blemishes are not worth 
notice in a work of which it may truly be 
said, to quote a somewhat famous phrase, 
that its author has “ elevated assassination 
to a doctrine.” 





Popular Field Botany. By AGNES 
Cattow. Fourth Edition. 

Wild Flowers: How to See and how to 
Gather Them. By Spencer THomson, 
M.D. New Edition, revised. (Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge.) 

We think it was in one of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s pleasant books that we long ago 
read a tale called “Eyes and No Eyes,” 
being the experiences of two youths who 
on their return from a walk were asked 





* Address of Lord Neaves at the Conver- 
Sazione-Soiree of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Dec. 23, 1859. 
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for some account of what they had seen. 
Their walk had been along a stream, 
by a mill, over a bridge, past a church, 
and through woods and meadows. One, 
who “whistled as he went, for want of 
thought,” had seen “nothing,” and con- 
sequently knew nothing, save that he was 
hot, and dusty, and tired, and would rather 
have been at home. The other, who had 
used his eyes, had seen many things to 
interest him, and was able to give a good 
account of them; but in one branch of his 
observations at least he would have been 
able to enjoy his walk and gratify his 
friends far more, had such agreeable works 
as those named above been then in exist- 
ence. He might in that one walk have 
laid the foundation of a real knowledge of 
the most fascinating of the sciences, botany 
—one that can be pursued with the least 
possible expense of money, and the most 
elementary acquaintance with which is a 
source of never-failing enjoyment. 

It is due to the authors of both these 
works to say that we hardly know which 
is the most attractive. “Field Botany,” the 
higher priced, has eighty coloured figures 
of plants ; “ Wild Flowers,” which will suit 
lighter purses, has at least as many, taste- 
fully grouped in eight coloured plates, be- 
sides 170 less showy but useful illustra- 
tions embodied in the text. In both works 
intelligible summaries are given of the 
various systems of classification, but. Dr. 
Thomson is at pains to shew that the 
hard names which have before now fright- 
ened beginners, are really not essential 
either to the knowledge or the intelligent 
pleasure of the British wild flower gatherer 
and student :— 


** We could take all our wanderings,” he says, 
*‘ amid the woods and glades of England, and by 
the mountain burns of Scotland, without trou- 
bling one of them, or finding them stand in the 
way of our study of any wilding we pick up. 
You need have nothing to do with them unless 
you like, and yet, we venture to say that when 
you have got interested in botanical study, you 
will find these names so convenient, that you 
will think it no trouble to learn and to use them. 
If you really love wild flowers, even their hard 
names will gradually fix themselves in your 
memory; and once in, they do not very readily 
escape.” 


Now, with the approach of summer, is 
4D 
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the time for our young friends to seek 
their pleasure in the fields, and therefore 
it is that we now notice these books. They 
must gain by attending to the hints that 
they contain ; for those who before thought 
a country walk a dull affair, have now 
only to gather a flower, (say the primrose, 
or the violet, or the forget-me-not,) and 
they have a subject of deep interest imme- 
diately ; they may, if so inclined, attempt 
to classify it, and thus gain a habit of 
orderly arrangement which may perhaps 
stand them in good stead in regard to 
other matters; or they may confine their 
attention to its obvious outward pecu- 
liarities; or, if either studious or imagin- 
ative, they may consider its economical or 
medicinal uses, its mention by the poets, 
and old superstitions connected with it. 
All these Dr. Thomson will point out in 
a cheerful unschoolmaster-like tone, and 
Miss Catlow will unite with him in direc- 
tions for preserving the treasures gathered ; 
and the best of it is, that all this informa- 
tion is wisely imparted, “not as a school- 
room task, full of long names and techni- 
ealities, but as the pleasant out-door lesson, 
in which the affections are engaged as 
well as the intellect.” Nor does either 
forget that the true use of the contempla- 
tion of the beauteous flowers of the field, 
as of all other works of nature, is to lift 
up the mind of the student to their 
Author. 


ae 


Annual Report of the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution ; Instructions for the 
Management of Open Boats in Heavy 
Surfs and Broken Water. (Office, 14, 
John-street, Adelphi.)—This is the Report 


of a truly valuable Society, which we are - 


sorry to observe is not so well supported as 
it ought to be. Its object, “the preserva- 
tion of life from shipwreck,” certainly 
ought to commend itself to a population 
so essentially sea-going as ours, but pro- 
bably people are not in general aware of 
the extent to which life is hazarded by 
“they that go down to the sea in ships.” 
From the Wreck Chart appended to this 
Report we see that in 1859, 1,416 vessels 
were wrecked on our shores, and at least 
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1,646 persons lost their lives. This Society 
has under its management 102 life-boats 
out of the 157 that are to be found in the 
United Kingdom, and with these they last 
year saved 218 lives out of the 291 that 
were preserved by such means. Upwards 
of 2,000 others were saved by “ ships’ own 
boats, shore-boats and steam vessels,” but 
it must be remembered that the services 
of a life-boat are usually only called into 
requisition when it would not be possible 
for any other kind of vessel to approach a 
wreck, and it is no unfair conclusion that 
greater hazard was incurred in saving the 
200 than in rescuing the 2,000. 

The total number of persons saved from 
shipwreck since the first establishment 
of the National Life-boat Institution, 
and for rescuing whom the Committee 
have granted honorary and pecuniary 
rewards, is 11,401; and the institution 
has expended on life-boat establishments 
£36,948 5s. 8d., and has voted 82 gold and 
658 silver medals for distinguished services 
in saving life, beside pecuniary awards, 
amounting together to £12,759 15s. 3d. 
“ During the past year 1 gold medal, 20 
silver medals, 13 votes of thanks, inscribed 
on vellum, and £1,108 15s. 3d. have been 
granted for saving the lives of 499 per- 
sons on the coasts and outlying banks of 
the United Kingdom. Many of these ser- 
vices had been of the most gallant and 
noble character. The gold medal was 
presented to Joseph Rogers, the Maltese 
seaman of the ‘ Royal Charter,’ who with 
a line round him swam through the heavy 
surf to the rocky shore, when that unfor- 
tunate vessel was wrecked on the Anglesey 
coast in October last, which line was the 
means of saving many persons, and which, 
had not the vessel broken up in so short a 
time, would undoubtedly have been the 
means of saving most of those on board.” 

With such claims on the public for ser- 
vices actually rendered, it is not satisfac- 
tory to find that the income of the Society 
in 1859 was nearly £600 below its expen- 
diture. The coming season, which will 
take thousands on thousands to the sea- 
side, will give them the opportunity of 
adjusting the balance, as they occasionally 
lounge on the benches of the neat boat- 
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houses that the Society has erected at so 
many points, a money-box being conveni- 
ently fixed; and they may probably be 
the more ready to do so, if they will turn 
to the very useful little pamphlet of “Hints 
for the Management of Boats” issued by 
the Society and adopted by the Board of 
Trade; for’ the general diffusion of such 
knowledge has a direct and personal appli- 
cation to the safety of nine-tenths of the 
summer visitants of the coast as well as 
to that of the “ tempest-tost mariner.” 





The Habits of Good Society : a Hand- 
book of Etiquette for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. (James Hogg and Sons.)—The 
proper title of this book should be, we 
think, “ Manners for the Millionnaire,” for 
certainly few can have any chance of ad- 
mission into good society and yet have 
need of many of its admonitions, unless 
they belong to a class that advances per 
saltum from the shop or the navvy’s bar- 
row to be “a Parliament member, a jus- 
tice of the peace.” Who but such can 
need to be warned not to put their knives 
into their mouths, or turn dinner napkins 
into pocket-handkerchiefs? Still, those 
who care to see how a great deal of very 
discursive matter may be strung together 
on such important subjects as smoking 
and beer-drinking versus wine-drinking and 
gambling, the great moustache question, 
and how many pocket-handkerchiefs are 
necessary to those who do not appropriate 
the dinner napkins—not forgetting din- 
ners, teas, “ muffin-worries,” pic-nics, balls, 
engagements, marriage, and presentation 
at Court,—may while away an idle half- 
hour over the book, which has amusing 
scraps here and there, though they will 
find among its hints several that they 
will have not much idea of reducing to 
practice. 

Extracts from the Dunstable Chronicle. 
(Tibbett,and Johnson, Dunstable.)—A gen- 
tleman, who gives only the initials G. M., 
has commenced the publication of a series 
of translated extracts from Hearne’s edi- 
tion of the Chronicle. In his choice of 
the extracts he has endeavoured to select 
all articles which relate to the priory, the 


town and neighbourhood, or which might 
illustrate the peculiarities of the monastic 
system. Those who take interest in either 
of these topics, and for any reason prefer 
a translation to the rather scarce original 
of Hearne, can procure these “ Extracts” in 
parts, price 4d. each, and by so doing they 
will probably secure the translation of the 
whole, for the editor informs us, that if he 
should meet with sufficient encouragement, 
he purposes by and bye to bring forward 
the complete work, and the Chartulary also. 





An Address before the New England 
Historic - Genealogical Society, on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Death of 
Major-General James Wolfe. By Lo- 
RENZO SaBINE. (Boston: published by 
A. Williams and Co., for the Society.)— 
In the January of last year, the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society 
proposed a public commemoration of the 
centenary of the capture of Quebec; “an 
event,” as they justly remarked, “which 
determined the institutions, history, and 
character of the whole future of America.” 
The proposition met with very general 
acceptance from other learned bodies and 
from the public, and accordingly the com- 
memoration was held on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1859, in the hall of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, before 
both branches of the Legislature, many 
delegates from Historical Societies of other 
States, and a numerous audience, The ad- 
dress is now before us, with passages ne- 
cessarily omitted in the delivery, and il- 
lustrative notes and documents. It gives 
an admirable picture of Wolfe’s brief but 
brilliant career; and though it, of necessity, 
touches on the points that broke up Eng- 
land’s colonial empire and gave birth to 


‘the United States, the orator employs a 


calm and gentlemanly style, and does not 
use a single word against which any rea- 
sonable man in either country can take 
just exception. We should be glad if in- 
ternational questions were always discussed 
in 80 candid a spirit. 





Memoirs of a Cavatier : and other Tales. 
Selected and abridged from the Works of 
Daniel Defoe. With a Sketch of the 
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Author’s Life. (Seeley, Jackson, and Hal- 
liday..—We have a serious objection to 
take to the composition of this book, and 
are unfeignedly surprised to see it issued 
by a religious publishing firm. To the 
“ Memoirs of a Cavalier,” which forms the 
first portion, we have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that the First Part, which treats of 
the Thirty Years’ War and the exploits 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and is unquestion- 
ably the most interesting portion of the 
original, is omitted, and instead of this 
we have two other tales, which have a 
very undesirable moral. Though many 
gross passages are omitted from the “ Life, 
Adventures, and Piracies of Captain Sin- 
gleton,” and the “ Life of Colonel Jack,” 
the mischievous fallacy is preserved, that 
thieves and miscreants of every descrip- 
tion are not bad at heart after all, and if 
they please to leave off their evil ways at 
the last moment, they may quietly enjoy 
the ill-gotten gains and be very worthy 
members of society. Another objection- 
able feature of the book, though much 
less important, is, a bombastic eulogy of 
Defoe, who is represented as a persecuted 
genius, a true patriot, &c., and because 
Gay, Pope, and Swift held a lower opinion 
of him, they are classed along with “ ras- 
cally scribblers, all whose names are utterly 
forgotten, and it is worth no man’s while 
to grub for them.” 


Letters to a Young Man whose Educa- 
tion has been neglected, and other Papers. 
By Tuomas De Quincey. (London: Jas, 
Hogg and Sons.) —It had been, we believe, 
for some time determined that this four- 
teenth should be the concluding volume 
of these grave and gay Selections, and Mr. 
De Quincey was permitted to revise a con- 
siderable part of the papers which are 
contained in it before death closed his 
labours. It was a gleam of sunshine over 
the last days of a life that could not on 
the whole be called a happy one, that the 
author did at last accomplish the great 
task which he had for many years believed 
to be impracticable. This noble body of 
literature is left to the world under the 
last. corrections, and improvements, and 


expansions that the ripened genius of the 
author could devise. 

In the nine papers which are now issued 
there is great variety in matter and in 
tone, and certainly no falling-off in merit 
from the contents of preceding volumes. 
Some of the articles are such as cannot 
fail to afford entertainment; some are 
freighted to the full with thought and 
knowledge, and in some there is a happy 
intermingling of amusing fun and sound 
and deep instruction. Some among them 
we recognise as far-off contributions to the 
“London Magazine” in the earliest days 
of Mr. De Quincey’s authorship,—composi- 
tions as old almost as the “ Confessions,”— 
and they are among the most valuable 
and most interesting in the volume. One 
of the ablest and most charming of these 
is that account of Jean Paul Richter, with 
examples of translation from his writings, 
which was, we believe, at the time of its 
original publication, the first occasion on 
which the great German humourist had 
been made known, or even named, to the 
English public. The earliest of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle’s eloquent essays on the same 
theme was a production which appeared 
subsequently. 

The other papers in the volume—espe- 
cially the thoughtful and learned “ Let- 
ters to a Young Man,” the acute and 
interesting essay on “The Antigone of 
Sophocles,” and the amusing article on 
** Modern Greece”—are individually rich 
in one or other of the qualities of Mr. De 
Quincey's best writings. They form upon 
the whole the worthy and becoming close 
of a collection which cannot fail to instruct 
and delight intelligent readers, and which 
assuredly cannot easily be paralleled in 
beauty, depth, or scope of power, else- 
where in modern English literature. 





Index to Current Literature, Nos. 1 to 
4, completing the year 1859. (Sampson 
Low, Son and Co.) One half of this Index 
was published some time since, but the 
first four numbers are now incorporated 
in one alphabet, dating back to the be- 
ginning of 1859, and thus we have before 
us a reference to author and subject of 
every book in the English language, pro- 
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duced in that period, with size, price, and 
publisher’s name; and besides this, refer- 
ences to hundreds of original articles of 
distinct literary interest, contained in 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly Reviews 
and Magazines, Transactions, newspapers, 
&c. It would be superfluous to point out 
the vast labour that must be bestowed in 
giving to such an Index even a tolerable 
degree of accuracy and completeness, and 
if we may judge by the tests to which we 
have put it with relation to our own pub- 
lication, it has reached far beyond the or- 
dinary standard in such matters. If when 
tested by others a similar result is arrived 
at, as we should conceive to be the case, 
the Index will be established as an indis- 
pensable help to literary men, and we 
trust that a number of subscribers will be 
obtained to repay the toil of its compiler. 





The Twentieth Report of the London 
Diocesan Board of Education, 1859, 
(Office, 79, Pall Mall,) gives the result of 
inspection of 274 schools. The Inspector 
reports 186 of these as ranking between 
“very good” and “fair ;” 63 as “ indif- 
ferent ;” and 25 as “bad.” The state of 
education throughout Middlesex is hap- 
pily progressive; there are now 122,695 
children, or 1 in 15, receiving education 
in the Church schools; in 1846-7 there 
were but 80,977, or 1 in 19}. 





The Natural History of Selborne. By 
the Rev. Girpert Wurtz, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Arranged for 
Young Persons. A new Edition, with Notes. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) —We hardly thought that our old 
friend Gilbert White stood in need of 
“ arrangement,” understanding by that, 
the suppression of objectionable passages. 
Lady Dover, however, who appears to be 
the editor, or part editor, for the fact is 
not distinctly stated, has thought other- 
wise, and has struck out various matters 
which might give offence to some, so that 
the work may now, like Mr. Bowdler’s 
“ Shakespeare,” be, with strict propriety, 
“read aloud in a family.” The editor- 
ship, we must say, is not all that we 
could wish; the sounding Latin phrases 
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in which Linnzus, Scopoli, and other na- 
turalists described birds and beasts, and 
which the good vicar of Selborne delighted 
to quote to his learned correspondents, are 
sometimes translated, and sometimes not ; 
the notes are very few; and the “dear 
little boy” for whose benefit the “arrange- 
ment’? was made, is oddly styled “ Lord 
Clifford”—Clifden, no doubt, being in- 
tended. But these are small matters, and 
are amply compensated for by a map and 
several pretty views, and many excellent 
engravings, principally of birds. 


Descriptive and other Poems. By 
CuHakLES Barty, Esq. (London: Nisbet 
and Co.)—We are always concerned when 
in the course of our critical duties we en- 
counter “a good-natured man with an ill- 
natured muse.” We often meet with good 
subjects, good intentions, even good Eng- 
lish, and good rhyme, but something more 
than all these is required to make poetry. 
This is the case with the present book. 
From the dedication and passages here 
and there we learn with regret that the 
failing health of a beloved daughter in- 
duced him and his family to reside abroad 
for some years, and in the course of their 
journeyings Nice, Florence, Rome, Bais, 
Pestum, Pompeii were all visited, but 
this is no reason why he should print the 
wearisome verses on those subjects which 
make up the bulk of his volume. Having 
probably time on his hands, he may be 
pardoned for writing them, and we are 
willing to allow the same excuse for other 
pieces, which take a rather wide range, 
from “Jerusalem” and “ Horeb,” to “Lines 
on the Death of a Canary” and others on 
“Old Jeffries the Stone-breaker,” with his 
dinner in a basin,— 

‘¢ Wrapp’d in a cloth, which carefully 


Did Jeffries knowingly untie, 
With look and manner bland.” 


We positively can find nothing better 
worth quoting than these three lines, 
though we have in the volume 2,000 lines 
about Rome, and almost an equal number 
on Pompeii, but to cite any of these would 
be unkindness to a man whose only fault 
is that he has mistaken his vocation. 
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Atheline, or the Castle by the Sea. A 
Tale. By Louisa Stewart. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)}—We cannot speak highly 
of this tale. Lord Atheline, an Irish peer, 
whose wife has deserted him, too easily 
believes her to be dead, and marries Miss 
Melville, his daughter’s governess, much 
to the disgust of Ellen Creasy, the foster- 
mother of bis son Gerald. Ellen, to pre- 
vent the match, plays many practical 
jokes on the intended bride, the blame of 
which is thrown on Gerald; he is in con- 
sequence driven from home, and dies of 
fever on board a troop-ship. Inthe mean- 
time, the original Lady Atheline reappears, 
and her successor is obliged to decamp; 
soon after, the news of his son’s death, 
aided by a vehement exculpation from 
Ellen, breaks the heart of Lord Atheline. 
His daughter, Olivia, however, survives, 
and marries Mr. Stafford, a lawyer, when 
they become pattern country gentry in 
the west of Ireland, where they diffuse 
happiness all around them. Thus we have 
but an indifferent story. The authoress, 
however, seems at home in depicting chil- 
dren gracefully, and thus the first volume 
of the work is infinitely more pleasing than 
the second, where the characters, if not 
unnatural, are certainly not to our liking. 





Through the Tyrol to Venice. By Mrs. 
Newman Hatt. (Nisbets.)—This isa very 
commonplace version of what everybody 
who travels through Nuremberg, Augs- 
burg, and over the Brenner to Venice, and 
back again by Milan and over the Stelvio 
may see, and which Murray has put into 
far more readable shape than most of our 
summer tourists could do. Mrs. Hall, of 
course, bepraises Luther, and Hans Sachs, 
and Hofer, and Haspinger, reviles the 
Austrians, and laments over Venice, all 
in the ordinary fashion, except that she 
brings in rather more evangelicism than 
usual, and mixes up “Childe Harold” and 
the “Christian Year,” and brings the 
Magnificat and the Litany into her book 
too freely for our taste. “N.” has sup- 
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plied her with some sketches, and also 
with translations of Virgil and Catullus, in 
poetic prose and prosaic poetry, and she 
indulges in speculations of her own on the 
evangelization of the Tyrolese, and the 
doings of the Council of Trent; but the 
only piece of useful information that we 
can find in her book is one that we will 
mention for the benefit of the ladies, and 
that is, that at the Maison de St. Peters- 
bourg at Venice are to be found “a plea- 
sant little man and his wife, who sell 
you excellent gloves with two buttons, at 
eighteenpence a pair.” 





Esquisse d’un Traité sur la Souve- 
raineté Temporelle du Pape. Par Mar. 
L. A. A. Pavy, Evéque d’Alger, ancien Pro- 
fesseur d’Histoire Ecclesiastique. (Alger 
et Paris.)—The Bishop of Algiers has pre- 
sented us with a goodly volume of 400 
pages, which first traces the history of 
the temporal sovereignty of the popes 
from its rise down to the present day; 
then, secondly, argues for the legitimacy 
of such power, on the various grounds of 
its historic titles, its agreement with Euro- 
pean public right, the interests of reli- 
gion, and the European equilibrium and 
independence of Italy. The temporal 
diadem has, he says, been acquired by the 
popes, without ambition, without crime, 
and, so to say, in spite of themselves; 
patience has been all their force, and pru- 
dence all their “habileté.” To attempt to 
overthrow such a power, established for 
so many ages, must be, of course, “un dé- 
testable sacrilege ;” but as that is an ar- 
gument which may not have its proper 
foree with all minds, he devotes a third 
part of his volume to an exposé of the 
actual state of the country, with the view 
of shewing that its priestly rulers are nei- 
ther indifferent to, nor incapable of pro- 
viding for, the welfare of the population. 
Though of course the work of a devoted 
son of the Church, there are many points 


in it that will repay perusal. 
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BIRTHS. 


April 9. At Needwood-house, Staffordshire, 
the wife of Capt. Tennant, R.N., a dau. 

April 12. At Belgaum, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Malcolm, C.B., 
Southern Mahratta Horse, a son. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, the wife of A. H. 
Raper, esq., 39th Regt., a dau. : 

April 14. At the residence of the Marchioness 
of Bath, Prince’s-gate, the Lady Ulrica Thynne, 
a son and heir. 

At Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Arnold W..Wainewright, a son and heir, 

April 15. At Sheffield, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Lightfoot, C.B., commanding the 84th Regt., 
a dau. 

April 21. At Arklow-house, Connaught-pl., 
Lady Mildred Beresford-Hope, prematurely, a 
dau., who only survived a short time. 

At Chatham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. Ross, 
R.E., a son. 

At Sutton, Surrey, the wife of Charles Murray, 
€sq., @ son, 

April 22. At Frodingham, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. E. M. Weigall, a son. 

Aprii 23. At Kinnersley-castle, Herefordshire, 
Mrs. Reavely, a dau. 

At Gotham-house, the wife of Captain J. D. 
Hemsley, a dau. 

At Kensington-gate, the wife of Major Taylor 
Mayne, a son. 

At Hampton-court-green, the wife of Joseph 
Hankey Dobree, esq., a son. 

April 24, At the Waldrons, Croydon, the wife 
of the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. G. H. Fraser, 
R.A., a son, 

April 25. In Hereford-st., the Lady Saltoun, 
a dau. 

Lady Awdry, a dau. 

At Hamilton-place, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. F. Byng, a son. 

At Baden Baden, the Hon. Mrs. Eden, a dau. 

April 2%. The wife of Col. E. Wetherall, C.B., 
Upper Mount-st., Dublin, a son. 

April 27. The wife of Lieut.-Col. R. Scott, 
Carmarthen, a dau. 

In Harley-st., the wife of John Rolt, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

At Layston, Herts, the wife of the Rev. John 
Henry Butt, a son. 

April 28. At Barrows Hedges, Carshalton, 
the wife of Geo. Bradford Ellicombe, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Augustus 
Orlebar, Vicar of Willington, Beds., a son. 

April 29. At Queen’s-terrace, Queen’s-gate, 
Viscountess Hardinge, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of the Rev. T. G. 
Postlethwaite, a son. 

April 30. In Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, the 
Lady Elizabeth Arthur, a son. 

May 1. The wife of W. F. Blandy, esq., Read- 
ing, a son. 


May2. At Prideaux-pl., Cornwall, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Prideaux Brune, a dau. 

At Norfolk-crescent, the wife of Pasco Du Pre 
Grenfell, esq., a dau. 

At Burntwood-grange, Wandsworth-common, 
the wife of C. M. Major, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. T. W. Elrington, Saling, 
Essex, twins, a son and dau. 

At Bartley, the wife of Robert Eyre, Esq., a 
son. 

May 3. The Hon. Mrs. H. W. Petre, Bed- 
fords, Essex, a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of G. F. McDougall, 
esq., R.N., Admiralty, Surveyor, Ceylon, a 
son 


May 4. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Graves, a son. 

In Queen-st., Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. Trefusis, 
a dau. 

May 5. At Little Durnford-house, the wife of 
Edward Hinxman, esq., a dau. 

In Chesham-st., the wife of George Lyall, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

May6. At Westbury-hill, neat Bristol, Lady 
Campbell, of Barcaldine, a dau. 

At Eccleston-terrace South, the wife of Capt. 
Thursby, Coldstream Guards, a son. 

At Thickthorn, near Kenilworth, the wife of 
Philip Albert Muntz, esq., a dau. 

May 7. At Rougham, Norfolk, the wife of 
Charles North, esq., (only son of Fred. North, 
esq., M.P.,) a son. 

At Neston, Cheshire, the wife of Horatio Lloyd, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

May 8. At Woodhall, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Hon. J. C. Dundas, a son. 

In Tavistock-sq., the wife of the Rev. J. V. 
Povah, a dau. 

May 9. In Wilton-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Hume, C.B., Grenadier Guards, 
a dau. 

May 10. In South Audley-st., the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Halford, a son, stillborn. 

At Broddon Tor, Torquay, the wife of Vice« 
Adm. Sir M. Stopford, a son. 

May li. At Thorpe-hall, Elkington, Lincoln- 
shire, the wife of Lewis Fytche, esq., a dau. 

At Kirtlington-park, Oxfordshire, the wife of 
C. G. Cholmondeley, esq., a dau. 

May 12. At Hollybrook, Lady Erskine, of 
Cambo, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Walker, of Dalry, 
a dau. 

In Berkeley-sq., the wife of the Rev. F. Suli- 
van, a son. 

May 13. At the Ranger’s-lodge, Hyde-park, 
the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, prematurely, a son, 
stillborn. 

May 14. At Durham, the wife of the Rev. 
Precentor Dykes, a dau. 

In St. James’s-sq., the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, a dau. 
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At Southend, the wife of Lieut.-Col. S. E. 
Gordon, a dau. 

May 15. In Upper Brook-st., the Viscountess 
Boyle, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. D. Williams, Christ’s 
College, Brecon, a dau. 

At Oborne, near Sherborne, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, a son. 

At Dilton’s Marsh, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Wilkinson, a son. 

At Priory-crescent, Southover, Lewes, the wife 
of Alfred King Sampson, esq., a son. 

May 16. At Westbourne-lodge, Harrow-road, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick Manners Stopford, 
a son. 

- May li. At Church Knowle-rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. Owen Luttrell Mansel, a dau. 
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May 18. At Cheltenham, the wife of Major 
Cadwallader Edwards, a dau. 

May 19. At East-close, Christchurch, the wife 
of Sir George Gervis, bart., a dau. 

At Heath-cottage, Inverness, the wife of Major 
T. T. Boileau, H.M.’s 2nd Bengal European 
Cavalry, a dau. 

At Horsham-park, the wife of R. H. Hurst, 
esq., a dau. 

At the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, the 
wife of Col. Charles Crutchley, a dau. 

At Laurel-bank, Forest-hill, Mrs. Roger Smith, 
a dau. 

May 21. At Harewood-house, Hanover-sq., 
the Countess of Harewood, a dau, 

At Harriet-street, Lowndes-square, the wife of 
Major William Fitzgerald, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 30. At Beckby, Wanoa, near Auckland, 
New Zealand, Francis Henry Browne, esq., son 
of the late Venerable Archdeacon Browne, to 
Catherine Eudora, eldest dau. of Joshua Thorp, 
esq., of Beckby. 

Feb, 28. At Patna, A. V. Palmer, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, son of Lieut.-Col. Palmer 
of Nazing-park, Essex, to Helen, dau. of W. 
Taylor, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Marchi. At Colombo, Ceylon, Major Andrew 
C. K. Lock, of the 50th (Queen’s Own) Regt., 
second son of Capt. Campbell Lock, R.N., Hay- 
lands, Ryde, to Catherine Ann, second dau. of 
Col. Layard, Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

March 13. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. Barnard 
Hughes Preston, 2nd European M.L.I., eldest 
son of John Hughes Preston, esq., Eldon-road, 
South Kensington, to Helen Augusta, youngest 
dau. of Charles Ford, esq., F.R.C.S., of the same 
Regt. : 

March 27. At George-town, Demarara, Wm. 

Madan, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 49th Regt., second son 
of the late Rev. Spencer Madan, Canon Residen- 
tiary of Lichfield Cathedral, to Georgina Marian, 
third dau. of James Crosby, esq., barrister-at-law. 
. April9, At Ecclesall, near Sheffield, the Rev. 
W. Sutcliff, M.A., Incumbent of Bosley, Cheshire, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Mr. George 
Fisher, of Sheffield. 

April 10. At St. James’s, Hyde-park, the 
Rev. Marmaduke J. Conolly, B.A., of Pinch- 
beck, Lincolnshire, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Major Henry Maxwell Wainwright, H.M.’s 
47th Regt.: also, at the same time, the Rev. 
Edw. Jackson Lowe, M.A., of St. Bartholomew’s 
District, Islington, (son of Mr. George Lowe of 
Curzon-park, Chester,) to Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Major Wainwright. 

_At St. John’s, Ladywood, Birmingham, the 
Rev. John Wycliffe Gedge, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Missionary Elect of the 
Church Missionary Society to New Zealand, to 
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Sophia Anne, second dau. of the Rev, J. T. Burt, 
Chaplain of Birmingham Borough Gaol. 

In London, the Rev. Geo. Mackness, M.A., 
Curate of Stonham Aspal, to Caroline Louisa, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. 8. Carr, Vicar of 
St. Peter’s, Colchester. 

April 11. The Rev. J. B. Whiting, Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, to Charlotte 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. H. Markby, 
Rector of Duxford St. Peter’s, Cambs. 

At Osmington, near Weymouth, Jos. Brutton, 
esq., of Yeovil, to Elizabeth Lillington, only dau. 
of the late Charles Hall, esq., of Osmington-lodge. 

At Blackburn, Alfred Crosby Pope, eaq., sur- 
geon, of Blackburn, eldest son of the Rev. Alfred 
Pope of Leamington, to Isabella, youngest dau. 
of John Hargreaves, esq., of Larkhill, Blackburn. 

At the residence of her brother, (the Rev. Fred. 
Wade, A.M., Incumbent of Kidsgrove and Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield,) the Rev. Hugh Morgan, 
A.M., Incumbent of Rhyl, Flintshire, to Anna 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Wade, A.M. 

At the Abbey Church, Malvern, the Rev. Robert 
Oliver Carter, B.A., Curate of Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, to Lizzie, youngest dau. of Richard 
Peyton, esq., of Moseley, Birmingham. 

At Cheddleton, the Rev. Charles Ingleby, of 
Wood Bank, near Cheadle, son of the late J. T. 
Ingleby, esq., M.D., to Susannah, fifth dau. of 
the Rev. John Sneyd, of Ashcombe-park, Stafford- 
shire. 

At Penmon, Anglesey, Capt. Edward O. Pearse, 
Adjutant of the Royal Anglesey Regt. of Militia, 
son of the Rev. William Pearse, Rector of Han- 
well, Oxon, to Jane Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Henry Williams, esq., of Trearddur, Anglesey. 

At West Kirby, Robert Wilson, esq., of London- 
derry, to Martha Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
H. Williams, esq., Eldon-house, Oxton, Cheshire. 
. A4pril12, At Dodworth, S. H. Burbury, esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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to Alice Anne, eldest dau. of T. E. Taylor, esq., 
of Dodworth-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Overton, Flintshire, Henry, son of the late 
Vice-Adm. Thomas Wolley, to Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Rowland Egerton Warbur- 
ton, of Norley, Cheshire. 

At, Brighton, the Rev. Charles R. Elrington,,. 
Kector of Roydon, Norfolk, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Archd. Robt. Hamilton, 
Cluntagh, co. Down, and Clifton Mount, Jamaica. 

As Rollestone, Charles Robert Smith, esq., 
Shrewton-lodge, Wilts, to Katharine, second dau. 
of William Arthur Heathcote, esq,, Rollestone, 
Wil's, Major in the Royal Wiltshire Militia. 

At Hanwell, Wellington Samler, esq., of Gray’s- 
inn-sq., to Charlotte Clara, dau: of the late Capt. 
Chaplin, R.E., of Rocklands, Hastings. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, 8. Bradburne, esq., 
17th Regt., to Louisa Ellen, dau. of Col. Trevor, 
late of the R.A. 

At Hereford, Lieut. Charles Goodwin Fegen, 
R.N., eldest son of the late Capt. Fegen, R.N., 
Anglesey, Hants, to Harriette Alice, youngest 
dau. of the late William Milton, esq., of the 
Friars, Hereford. 

At Pontefract, C. Muscroft, esq., to Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Robert Oxley, esq., all of Pontefract. 

At Ifield, William Smith Nicholson, esq., Lieut. 
West Kent Yeomanry Cavalry, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the Rev. W. Downes Johnston, M.A., 
Rector of Ifield, Kent. 

At Halifax, Horace Vibart Mules, esq., of 
Ernsborough-lodge, Honiton, Devon, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late James Edward Norris, 
esq., of Savile-hall, near Halifax. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Arthur William Blom- 
field, esq., third surviving son of the late Right 
Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London, to 
Caroline Harriet, third dau. of Charles Case 
Smith, esq. 

At St. Clement Danes, Westminster, George 
Allfree, esq., of Linton, Kent, to Catherine, 
widow of Nicholas Robilliard, esq., of Southwold. 

April 17. At Richmond, Surrey, Alexander 
Matheson, esq., M.P., of Ardross, to Eleanor 
Irving, dau. of the late Spencer Perceval of 
Portman-sq. 

At Hollingbourne, the Rev. Robt. John Shaw, 
Incumbent of Danehill, Sussex, eldest son of the 
Rev. R. W. Shaw, Rector of Cuxton and Hon. 
Canon of Rochester, and grandson to the late 
Sir John Gregory Shaw, bart., of Kenward, Kent, 
to Ella de Visme, eldest dau. of Richard Thomas, 
esq., of Eythorne-house, in the same county. 

At St. Leonard’s, Streatham, the Rev. E. 
Howard- » Rector of St. Peter’s, Thetford, 
to Jane Sarah, second dau. of J. N. Helling, esq., 
of Streatham. 

At Worthing, the Rev. Oliver Matthew Ridley, 
to Frances Elisa, only dau. of Col. and Mrs. Keane. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Houstonne Jam. 
Hordern, M.A., Rector of Kingsdown, Kent, 
eldest son of the Rev. James Hordern, Vicar of 
Dodington, to Catherine Jane, second dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. James Campbell, of the 87th Regt. 

At South Stoke, near Bath, Archibald Percy 
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Thomson, esq., of Clifton, to Margaretta, eldest: 
dau. of the Rev. J. H. Murray, of South Stoke ;; 
also, the Rev. Michael Edward Rowlandson,, 
Curate of Evesbatch, Herefordshire, to Jessie: 
Louisa, third dau. of the Rev. J. H. Murray. 

At St. Thomas, Devon, Capt. Edward Marshall, 
Royal Navy, to Lavinia Maitland, second dau. of 
Thomas Snow, esq., of Franklyn. 

At St. James’s, Holloway, the Rev. Lewem 
Street Tugwell, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, to Harriett Lear, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Greenwood, formerly missionary of 
Ceylon. 

At the parish church, Reigate, Surrey, the Rev. 
J.J. D. Dent, of Walshford, second son of Joseph 
Dent, esq., of Ribston-hall, to Laura Maning, 
third dau. of the late James W. Freshfield, esq., 
jun., of the Wilderness, Reigate. 

At Upton, near Gainsborough, the Rev. Arthur 
White, Incumbent of Sapiston, Suffolk, to Juliet, 
dau. of the late T. C. Brackenbury, esq., of 
Stansthorpe-h«ll, Lincolnshire: 

April 18. At Monkton Manse, Ayrshire, Hn. 
Beau Mackeson, esq., of Hythe, Kent, to Annie 
Adair Lawrie, second dau. of the Rev. G. J. 
Lawrie, D.D., Minister of Monkton. 

At Brighton, Charles George Vinall, esq., to 
Jane Harriet, dau. of the late Rev. James Law- 
rence Cotter, LL.D., Rector of Buttevant, co. 
Cork. 

At West Boldon, John W. W. Penney, esq., 
B.A., son of the late Col. Penney, H.E.I.C.S., to 
Mary, only dau. of James Lee, esq., of Sandfield. 

At Shirenewton, Monmouthshire, J. Hawker 
Soper, esq., surgeon, of Blaina, son of Mr. E. 
Soper, Plymouth, to Jane Eleanor, third dau. of 
Frederick Levick, esq., of Shirenewton-house 
and Blaina. 

At Colne, Nicholas England, esq., of Spring- 
house, Colne, to Barbara Phoebe, youngest dau. 
of Edward Parker, esq., of Alkincoats, near 
Colne. 

April 19. At Flockton, Falkiner Chute Sandes, 
esq., co. Kerry, to Amelia, third dau, of Sir 
John Lister Kaye, bart., of Denby-grange. 

At Collumpton, the Rev. J. Prowse Hewett, 
M.A., of Norton-court, Somerset; to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late William Upcott, esq., of 
Collumpton. 

At Langton-upon-Swale, J. N. Dobson, esq., 
of Manor-house, Morton-on-Swale, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Richard Hodgson, esq., of Langton- 
grange, near Northallerton. z 

At Melksham, the Hon. Henry George Roper 
Curzon, only son of Lord Teynham, to Harriet 
Anne Lovell, youngest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Thos, Heathcote, of Shaw-hill-house, 
Wilts, 

At Pytchley, the Rev. E. J. Laughlin, ta 
Susan, second dau. of the Rev. Charles Heycock, 
of Pytchley, Northamptonshire, 

April 20. At the Oaks Church, Leicester 
Forest, Robert Heyrick Palmer, esq., barrister- 
at-law, to Susan Georgiana, eldest dau. of Edw. 
Mortimer Green, esq., of Charnwood-house, 
Leicestershire. 

45 
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April 21. At Meifod, Montgomeryshire, Mer- 
rick Shane Plunkett, esq., youngest son of the 
late Hon. Matthew Plunkett, of Killough-castle, 
co. Tipperary, to Caroline Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Thos. Penson, esq., of Gwersylit-hill, 
Denbighshire. 

April 23. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Lieut.- 
Col. Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, M.P., to the 
Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, only dau. of his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 

April 24. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., C. Elphin- 
stone-Dalrymple, esq., fourth son of the late Sir 
R. D. H. Elphinstone, bart., of Horn and Logie- 
Elphinstone, to Christian, eldest dau. of the late 
W. Cuming-Skene-Gordon, esq., of Pitlurg and 
Parkhill, Aberdeenshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Wm. 
Vincent, to Lady Margaret Erskine, youngest 
dau. of the late Earl of Buchan. 

George De 'a Poer Beresford, eldest son of the 
Bishop of Kilmore, to Mary Annabella, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt. 

At Bedhamp‘on, Cecil Gurden Moore, esq., 
B.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, second son 
of the late Rev. William Gurden Moore, M.A., 
Vicar of Aslackby, Lincolnshire, and Earl’s-terr., 
Kensington, to Louisa Sarab, second dau. of 
George Richard Mullens, esq., Farlington-house, 
Hants. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. John R. 
Errington, M.A., Vicar of Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire, to Charlotte Georgiana Amelia, only dau. 
of Sir Francis Shuckburgh, bart., of Shuckburgh, 
Warwickshire. 

At Bovey Tracey, Devon, George F. Carlyon 
Simmons, esq., of the East Kent Militia, and of 
Trevella-house, Cornwall, to Elizabeth Caroline 
Eliott, youngest dau. of the late Major Man- 
ning, Bengal Army, and only child of Lady 
Farrington. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, L. T. Baines, esq., 
only son of the late Right Hon. M. T. Baines, to 
Ellen Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. J. Werge, 
of Mansfield Woodhouse. 

April 25. At East Dereham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
0. P. Halsted, of Osbournby, Lincolnshire, to 
Ellen Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
R. Steele, Rector of Mundesley and Trimming- 
ham, Norfolk, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Parker Steele, bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. Fleet- 
wood John Pellew, second surviving son of the 
late Right Hon. Pownoll Bastard, second Viscount 
Exmouth, of Canonteign, Devon, to Emily Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Ferguson, esq., 
of Greenville, co. Down, Ireland, and of Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

At Lois Weedon, Northamptonshire, George, 
second son of John Tickner, esq., of Tooting, to 
Mary Ann, third dau. of John Aris, esq., of Lois 
Weedon-house. 

April 26. At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Joseph Ore Masefiekd West, eldest son of Charles 
West, esq., of Sherborne, Dorset, to Emma, only 
dau. of John Taylor, esq., of Carshalton-park, 
Surrey, and of Swanage, Dorset. 
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At St. Mark’s, Kennington, the Rev. R. Kettle, 
Binsted, Hants, to Sarah Dorothy, third dau. of 
Richard White, esq., The Lawn, South Lambeth. 

At South Cave, Thomas, eldest son of Godfrey 
Binns, esq., Warrenfield-house, Huddersfield, to 
Frances Anna, second dau. of John Scholfield, 
esq., Faxfleet-hall, Devon. 

At Grey Abbey, F. C. Donne, esq., H.M.’s 3rd 
Bombay European Regt., to Annie, second dau. 
of Wm. Parsons, esq., J.P., Grey Abbey, co. 
Down. 

At Chadshunt, Warwickshire, John Stapleton, 
esq., of Berwick-hill, Northumberland, to Frances 
Dorothea, second dau. of Bolton King, esq. 

At Bridekirk, Cumberland, William Moncrief, 
esq., third son of the late Sir James Wellwood 
Moncrief, bart., of Tullibole-castle, Kinross- 
shire, and brother of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Advocate, to Susan Ballantine, youngest dau. of 
the late J. Dykes Ballantine Dykes, of Dovenby- 
hall, Cumberland. 

At Northallerton, Chas. Pullan, esq., of Black- 
heath, Kent, youngest son of the late S. P. Pul- 
lan, esq,, of Knaresborough, to Anna Maria, only 
dau. of the late Capt. T. R. Leighton, of H.M.’s 
44th Regt. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, Lincoln, Hen. Nichol- 
son Hett, esq., second son of John Hett, esq., of 
Brigg, to Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. B. 
Metcalfe, Lincoln. 

At East Peckham, Kent, Thos. Holmes Gore, 
esq., of Margate, to Ellen Martyr Boorman, only 
dau. of Thomas Martyr Wyld, esq., of Strettit- 
house, East Peckham. 

At Crediton, Herbert E. G. Crosse, esq., Lieut. 
H.M.’s 59th Regt., to Fanny Hinton, only child 
of Henry Northcote, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, and of Okefield-house, Crediton. 

At Cheltenham, Frederick Augustus William- 
son, esq., youngest son of the late Jonathan 
Williamson, esq., of Lakelands, co. Dublin, to 
Maria Dorothea, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Daven- 
port, of Bramall-hall, Cheshire, and grand-dau. 
of the late Sir Salisbury Davenport. 

April 27. At Kensington, Wm. Boyd Mushet, 
M.B., son of the late John Mushet, esq., of Scar- 
bro’, and nephew of the late Lady Crawfurd 
Pollok, to Agnes, dau. of the late Jas. Gibson, 
esq., of Heathfield-hal!, Staffordshire, and great- 
granddau. of James Watt, esq. 

April 28. At Durrington, Wilts, Whitley C. 
Clacy, esq., of Reading, to Louisa Ann, second 
dau. of the late John Jenner, esq., of the former 
place. 

At Brighton, John Stephen Digweed, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to ra Esther, 
second dau. of the late James M sq., of the 
India House. 

At Alverstoke, James Salmon, esq., Deputy 
Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, to Louisa, 
dan. of the late Lieut. Nelson Elliott, R.N., and 
niece of John Russell, esq., agent of Haslar 
Hospital. 

April 29. At Dublin, Henry Chadwick Ward, 
esq., second son of the Rev. Samuel Broomhead 
Ward, M.A., Rector of Teffont Evias, Wilts, to 
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Matilda, eldest dau. of William Wiley, esq., 
LL.D., barrister-at-law, registrar of her Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Probate, Dublin. 

April 30. At Tredington, H. Wyatt Watling, 
esq., to Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. H. 
Watling, B.D., Rector of Tredington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Alexander 
Dauney, esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Emily Ellen, onty dau. of John Hastings, 
esq., M.D., of Albemarle-street, and Weston- 
grove, Surrey. 

At Hannington, Wilts, Alex. Andell Gordon, 
esq., 7th Madras Cavalry, son of the late Major 
A. Gordon, to Lucy Catherine, youngest child of 
Capt. Frederic Johnson, late of the 54th Regt. 

May, At Lichfield, the Rev. P. Sclater King 
Salter, of Gorleston, Suffolk, to Julia Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Henry Edward John 
Howard, Dean of Lichfield. 

At Pointington, John, youngest son of Thomas 
Shettle, esq., of Mapperton-house, Dorset, to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of George Game, esq., of 
Pointington, Somerset. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main, Charles Victor, 
eldest son of F. W. Benecke, esq., of Denmark- 
hill, Surrey, to Marie, eldest dau. of the late 
Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Leipsic. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., G. W. Poggott, 
M.D., of Harrogate, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, to Anne, widow of W. D. Hitchin, 
esq., of Halifax. 

At Ashburnham, Sussex, Lieut.-Col. A. Taylor, 
C.B., Bengal Engineers, to Lydia Greene, dau. 
of the Rev. J. R. Munn, Vicar of Ashburnham. 

At Stoke-Newington, the Rev. J. Winter, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Wednesbury, to Mary, 
dau. of E. J. Troughton, esq., Fowkes-buildings, 
Tower-street. , 

At Alford, Lincolnsh., the Rev. D. S. Matthew, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Wainfleet St. Mary, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of J. Higgins, esq., of 
Alford. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, Hervey Aston Oakes, 
esq., eldest son of the Rev. H. A. A. Oakes, 
Rector of Nowton, Suffolk, to Mary Isabel, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Eyres, late Grenadier Guards. 

May 2. At All Saints’, Margaret-st., Charles 
T. Bell, esq., late of Wellington, New Zealand, 
to Jane Sophia, second dau. of James Peter 
Howard, esq., of Norfolk-house, Southampton, 
and Withead-wood, Shirley, Hants. 

At Ashbourn, the Rev. Thomas Walker, M.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, second son of 
George J. A. Walker, esq., of Norton-juxta- 
Kempsey, Worcester, to Lucy Barfoot, youngest 
dau. of t ate Thos. Barfoot Oliver, esq., of 
Quorndon4Haill, Leicester. 

At Twickenham, James Caddy, esq., eldest 
surviving son of the late Rev. Thomas Caddy, 
Incumbent of Whitbeck, Cumberland, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Latham Osborn, 
jun., esq., Margate, and grand-dau. of the late 
Sir Richard Burton, of Sackett’s Hill-house, Isle 
of Thanet. 

At Birr, the Rev. Millward Cooke, Chaplain to 
the Forces, to Emily, dau. of Thomas Hackett, 
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esq., D.L., of Moor-park, King’s County, and 
Riverstown, co. Tipperary. 

At Halifax, Yorkshire, the Rev. Wm. Lewis 
Morgan, Incumbent of Bradshaw, near Halifax, 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late W. Edwards, 
esq., of Highbury. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. S. Marling, esq., of Stanley- 
park, Gloucestershire, to Mary Emily, elder dau. 
of John Abraham, esq., of Preston, Lancashire. 

May 3. At the Church of Marylebone, Major- 
Gen. Ball, to Charlotte, third dau. of the late 
Wm. Wallis Mason, esq., of Beverley. 

At Mortlake Roman Catholic Church, the Right 
Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, Judge of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and late At- 
torney-General, to Miss Jane Southwell, sister of 
Viscount Southwell. 

At Brampton Brian, the Rev. Reginald Mar- 
gesson, of Mountfield, Sussex, to Louisa Sophia, 
second dau. of the Rev. David Rodney Murray, 
Rector of Brampton Brian, Hereford. 

At South Bersted, Sussex, Dr. James Wicher, 
R.N., to Georgiana Fanny, only dau. of Capt. 
Charles Calmady Dent, R.N. 

At St. Mark’s, St. John’s-wood, H. Brown, esq., 
of Victoria, Australia, youngest son of the late 
Charles Brown, esq., R.N., to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of William Houghton, esq., Hamilton-terrace, 
St. John’s-wood. 

May 4. At Lexden, Essex, Frederick, young-. 
est son of C. R. Harford, esq., of Rutland-gate, 
to Ellen Gould, widow of A. B. Story, esq. 

May 5. At Uplyme, Ellis Bartlett Hayman, 
esq., of Axminster, to Edith Maria Raymond, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Mallock, esq., R.N., of 
Hill-cottage, Axminster. 

May7. At Lydd, Henry B. Wood, esq., M.D., 
to Katherine Elizabeth, youngest dau. of David. 
Denne, esq. 

At the Chapel of the British Consulate, Smyrna, 
John Gerard, younger son of Frederick Hénis- 
cher, esq., of Smyrna, to Laura, youngest dau, of 
the late R. B. Abbott, esq., of Smyrna. 

May 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Horace, 
only son of Major-Gen. Broke, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Brampton Gurdon, esq., M.P., of : 
Letton, Norfolk. 

At Marylebone, Capt. Wallace Houstoun, sgn, 
of Sir Robert Houstoun, N.B., of Clerkington, to, 
Caroline Frederica, only surviving child of Lieut.-_ 
Gen. Monteith, K.L.S. 

At Abingdon, the Rev. William Du Sautoy, 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Taunton, to Louisa, 
third dau. of the late Sir Robert Seppings, and 
widow of Edward Lock, esq., of Halcon-lodge, 
near Taunton. ; 

At Batheaton, Thomas Wm. Tew, esq., J.P., of 
Crofton-hall, Yorkshire, to Amelia, elder dau. of 
Capt. Thompson, Royal Staff Corps, of Bath-. 
easton, near Bath. 

At Heworth, George, eldest son of the Rev. 
Joseph Chapman, of Wykeham, co. Carlow, to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Richard Carnaby Forster, 
esq., of Mute-house, Gateshead. 

May 9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William, 
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eldest son of Henry L. Wickham, esq., to Sophia 
Emma, youngest dau. of H. F. Shaw Lefevre, esq. 

At Bringhurst, William Gilford, esq., of North 
Luffenham, to Rose, youngest dau. of Bryan 
Ward, esq., of Drayton, Rockingham. 

At St. Pancras, William Lister Sharp, esq., of 
Morton, Gainsborough, to Martha, widow of the 
Rev. Herbert Napleton Beaver, late Vicar of 
Grinley-on-the-Hill, Nottinghamshire. 

At Chilmark, Wilts, Gervase Whitehead, esq., 
of Woodlands, Yalding, Kent, to Mary, dau. of 
Frederick King, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Newton-in-Mottram, 8. Oldham 
Lees, esq., of Ashton-under-Lyne, to Mary 
Letitia, dau. of James Bancroft, esq., of Newton- 
house, Newton-Moor. 

At St. Bride’s, Chester, Isaac, only son of Wm. 
Jones, esq., of Pen Uchaf, St. Asaph, to Sarah, 
second dau. of J. Hughes, esq., of Glan y Morfa, 
St. George. 

At Over Peover, Mr. Edward Antrobus, of 
‘Prestwich, to Julia, third dau. of the late Thos. 

Drake, esq., of Gottohouse, Over Peover. 

May 10. At Dover, Major Charles Marshall 
‘Foster, 32nd Light Infantry, third son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Foster, to Sophia Augusta, eldest dau. 
-of John Ramsbottom, esq. 

At Ambleside, the Rev. C. Cook, Incumbent of 
‘the parish of Holy Trinity, Swansea, to Mary 
Anne, only dau. of the late John Langdale, esq., 
-of Leconfield-park. 

At Southampton, Henry Charles, only son of 
Henry Hildyard, esq., late of Rio de Janeiro, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Moresby, 
Indian Navy. 

May i. At St. John’s, Buckhurst-bill, Herbert 
‘Charles Wilkin, esq., of Connaught-terrace, to 
Elizabeth, second surviving dau. of the late 
‘William Lichfield, esq., of Upton-house, Hants. 

May 12. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
‘Col. J. H. Lefroy, Royal Artillery, to Charlotte 
Anna, widow of Col. A. Mountain, Adjytant-Gen. 
to H.M.’s Forces in India. 

At Doncaster, Edward Heathcote, esq., soli- 
-citor, of Hatfield, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
Mr. R. Deighton, of Doncaster. 

May 14. At Deal, Augustus Richard Trimmer, 
.esq., 44th Regt., son of the late John Alfred 
Trimmer, esq., of Haselmere, Surrey, to Mary 
Jane, youngest dau. of the Rev. Edward Withers, 
of Marlistone, Berks. 

May \5. At Hook, Surrey, the Rev. Thomas 


Pyne, M.A., Incumbent of Hook, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of Thomas Waters, esq., of Surbiton-hill, 
Major in the Royal Marines. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Pilkington 
Blake, only son of James Bunbury Blake, esq., 
of Thurston-house, Suffolk, to Adeline, third 
dau. of Jas. King King, esq., M.P., of Staunton- 
park, Herefordshire. 

At St. Paul’s, Herye-hill, Capt. John Ward, of 
H.M.’s Indian Army, to Bessie, dau. of Francis 
Colisson, esq., Herne-hill, Dulwich. 

At St James’s, Paddington, Nathaniel Tertius 
Lawrence, esq., of New-sq., Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Laura, only dau. of James Bacon, esq., Q.C., of 
Kensington-garden-terrace. 

At St..George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Dearden 
(late 13th Light Dragoons), of the Hollins, York- 
shire, to Henrietta Maria, eldest dau. of Major 
Edwards, M.P. for Beverley, of Pyenest, Halifax. 

May 16. At St. James’s, Piecadilly, Sir Charles 
William Athol Oakeley, bart., to Ellen, only child 
of John Meeson Parsons, esq., of Angley-park, 
Cranbrook, and Raymond-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

At East Grinstead, John Harrison, esq., of 
Highgate, M.D., to Amelia Eckfard, eldest dau. 


of G. B. Yates, esq., of Fellbridge, Sussex. 


At Bedhampton, Richard Edward Gumberland, 
esq., eldest son of Capt. Richard Cumberland, 


‘late Scots Fusilier Guards, to Agnes, youngest 


dau. of Philip Griffith, esq., of Havant, Hants. 

May 17. At:Llanwenarth, Monmouthshire, O. 
Willoughby Hill, esq , Lieut. lst Bombay Lan- 
cers, eldest son of the late Rev. Charles Vienott 
Hill, M.A., of Yalding, Kent, to Annette, young- 
est dau. of the late Fredk. Arnaud Clarke, esq., 
of Tatsfield, Kent. 

At Sevenhampton, near Cheltenham, John 
Horner, esq., Capt. 58th Regt., to Louisa, young- 


est dau. of John Davis, esq.,,Capt. Dorset Regt. 


Militia. 
May 19. At Horne, the Rev. John Norton, B.A., 
second son of Silas Norton, esq., of Town Mal- 


:ling, Kent, to Mary Elizabeth, elder dau. :of the 


late G. A. Breton, esq., of Windlesham, Surrey. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Gringley, Notts, to Mary, dau. of 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Alexander Jones. 

At Brighton, the Rev. John Ellerton, M.A., 
rector of Crewe-green, Cheshire, to Charlotte 
Alicia, eldest dau. of William Hart, esq., of 
Brighton, formerly of Dorking. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

May 4. In Belgrave-square, aged 71, 
the Most Rev. Thomas Musgrave, Arch- 
bishop of York. 

The deceased was the son of a draper at 
Cambridge, and was born there in 1788, 
but, together with his two brothers, (one 
of whom, the Archdeacon of Craven, still 
survives him,) he received his first eduea- 
tion in Yorkshire, at the Richmond Gram- 
mar-school, then flourishing under Dr. 
Tate. He removed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1806, and took his degree 
in 1810, being 14th in the list of Wran- 
glers; and from that time till his pro- 
motion in 1837 to the deanery of Bristol, 
he served as resident Fellow and Bursar 
to the College, with which he always took 
pleasure in after years to identify himself. 
He was Members’ Prizeman in 1811, and 
became Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
in 1821, and was Senior Proctor in 1831. 
It was in his capacity as Bursar of Trinity 
College that he became intimately ac- 


quainted, not only with all the details of . 


various kinds of business, but also with 
the different portions of the great county 
over which he was afterwards to preside 
as diocesan; and the accurate knowledge 
of almost every town in Yorkshire which 
he then acquired was such as frequently 
to astonish his clergy who had occasion in 
later years to, bring matters of business to 
him as archbishop. He was by sympathy 
and principl@gwarmly attached to the views 
professed by the evangelical clergy, and 
with the principal members and great 
lights of that portion of the Church he 
was personally acquainted, and by them 
in return most highly esteemed. Whilst 
residing at the University he identified 
himself always with liberal politics, but so 
entirely free was he by his very nature 


from all party spirit or unkindly prejudice, 
that with him the profession of liberality 
was also a practice; and what he was in 
name, such, too, was he in character, a 
true liberal. He left the University in 
1837 for the deanery of Bristol, and thence 
he was removed within a few months to 
the bishopric of Hereford, both pieces of 
preferment being given him by Lord Mel- 
bourne. He remained at Hereford till 
November, 1847, when he was promoted 
to the Archbishopric of York. On leaving 
the see of Herefurd, he carried with him 
the regrets and best wishes of his clergy 
and of his numerous friends; and, while 
occupying the higher station at York, his 
kindness of heart tended greatly to assuage 
all local and political animosities, and se- 
cured to him the friendship and good-will 
of all, including those whose opinions were 
not in accordance with his own. Though 
latterly, owing partly to a severe attack 
of illness in 1854, and partly to his natu- 
ral love of retirement, his Grace was not 
often seen in public, yet he was always 
easy of access to his clergy, and ready to 
give liberally of his time, of his advice, 
and of his money, to all who might reason- 
ably expect to have their claims allowed. 
In his second charge, delivered in 1853, 
he urged upon his clergy his desire to 
carry on all business as much as possible 
by personal communication; and to all 
who ever had occasion to seek his pre- 
sence, he gave his ready attention with a 
kindness of manner which borrowed grace 
from its homeliness and dignity from its 
unaffected simplicity. Yet there was joined 
to it a considerable amount of decision, 
and the rules laid down for the well-order- 
ing of the diocese*were adhered to with 
firmness, and very seldom relaxed. He 
was Primate of England, Governor of 
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the Charterhouse and of King’s College, 
London, Visitor of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, one of the Church Building Com- 
missioners, and one of the electors at 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. “To 
all public subscriptions in this diocese, and 
in many an unrecorded case of private 
charity,” says the “Yorkshire Gazette,” 
“his gifts were freely and largely given; 
to the great missionary institutions of the 
Church both for home and for foreign 
missions, and to many other of the great 
old societies, such as the Church Building 
and the National Societies, and to that 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, he gave his ready.support and large 
contributions. Upon the bench of bishops 
there may be found many who by their 
age are enabled, or by their disposition 
inclined, to superintend with greater ac- 
tivity the weighty affairs of their diocese, 
but no one can be named better versed in 
business, or more personally anxious for 
his clergy’s welfare; and few can blame 
the gentleness of one who was loth to let 
the hand of his authority feel heavy on 
those below him. The latest historian of 
our great sister cathedral, Canterbury, 
has boasted with pardonable pride that 
the history of her prelates, up to the Re- 
formation. at least, is the history of the 
prime ministers of England. To our arch- 
bishops so high a lot has certainly not 
been given, and few would have depre- 
cated it so heartily as he over whom the 
grave has just closed. But it may well be 
doubted if in the roll of the great arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, or of our own 
long list since Paulinus, any one can be 
found who for kindness of heart, gentle- 
ness of rule, Christian liberality and un- 
ostentatious piety, has left a nobler or 
more fair example than Thomas Musgrave, 
last, and 84th, Archbishop of York.” 

His Grace married in 1839 the Hon. 
Catherine Cavendish, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister to the present, 
Lord Waterpark, who survives him. 





MarsHat Count REILLE. 
March 2. At Paris, aged 84, Honoré 
Charles Michel Joseph, Count Reille, the 
senior Marshal of France. 


The deceased was born at Antibes, Sept. 
1,1775. He entered the army in 1792, and 
made his first campaign in Belgium, where 
he obtained the rank of Lieutenant. He 
afterwards removed from the infantry to 
the cavalry, and became aide-de-camp to 
Marshal Masséna, whose daughter he 
eventually married. After the treaty of 
Campo Formio, he went with Marshal 
Masséna from Italy to Switzerland. He 
again returned to Italy with Murat, and 
was named to the command of Florence 
and sub-chief of the staff of the French 
armies in Italy. In 1803 he was made 
General of Brigade, and served in the 
Camp at Boulogne. He afterwards made 
the campaign of Austerlitz, and greatly 
distinguished himself at the battles of 
Salfeld and Jena. At the battle of Pul- 
tusk his brigade broke the centre of the 
Russians, and he was made General of 
Division ; and after the battle of Ostro- 
lenska his gallant conduct procured him 
the appointment of aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor. After the peace of Tilsit he 
went into Spain, and afterwards was pre- 
sent at the battle of Wagram. On his 
return to Spain he commanded the right 
wing of the French army in the last ope- 
rations against the English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese forces. He was present at 
the battle of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
and had two horses shot under him, and 
he finally covered Paris with his division 
against the advance of the Allies. 

Of all the officers of the Empire, per- 
haps not one could shew such a great and 
varied amount of service as Reille. He 
was not in Egypt, and he escaped the dis- 
astrous expedition to Moscow, but with 
these exceptions he appears to have been 
fighting and commanding in every country 
through which the French eagles were 
carried, He fought against the Duke of 
Brunswick, against SuwatPow, against 
Wurmser, against the Archduke ( harles, 
against Mina, against Hill, and against 
Wellington. He fought in Belgium, in 
Italy, in Germany, in Poland, in Spain, 
and in Flanders, as well as on “the sacred 
soil of France.” His energy seems to 
have brought him into every episode of 
the war, however peculiar. He assisted 
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at the siege of Toulon, penetrated the 
blockade of Genoa, held command in the 
camp of Boulogne, watched the great 
leaguer of Stralsund on the part of the 
Emperor, and was actually on board ship 
at one of Villeneuve’s sea-fights. Yet he 
survived all these dangers, became at the 
Restoration a free gentleman of the cham- 
ber to Louis XVIII., and lived nearly half 
a century after to witness the re-establish- 
ment of the Empire. His remains were 
interred in the church of the Invalides. 





Lapy Nort Brron. 


May 16. At her house in St. George’s- 
terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 67, of a 
bronchial affection, the Right Hon. Anne 
Isabella, Lady Noel Byron, Baroness Went- 
worth. 

This lady, who was born May 17, 1792, 
was the daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph 
Milbanke, Bart., and Lady Judith Noel, 
the sister and co-heir of Thomas Noel, the 
last Viscount Wentworth. Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke subsequently to his marriage as- 
sumed the name of Noel, in addition to 
his own, and was better known as Sir 
Ralph Milbanke Noel. 

The Noels have been seated at Kirkby 
in Leicestershire from the reign of James 
I., when William Noel, Esq., one of the 
sons of Sir Andrew Noel, knight, of Old 
Dalby, became lord of the manor. Sir 
William Noel, the grandson of this Wil- 
liam, married Margaret, daughter of Lord 
Lovelace, who was Baroness Wentworth 
in her own right. _Edward Noel, the 
third in descent from this pair, succeeded 
to the barony in 1745, and was created 
Viscount Wentworth in 1762. His son, 
Thomas, succeeded him as second viscount. 
He had three sisters—Judith, the mother 
of Lady Byron; Elizabeth; and Sophia 
Susannah, who»was married to Nathaniel, 
the second Lord Scarsdale. On the death 
of Thomas, the viscounty and barony fell 
in abeyance between his surviving sisters. 

On January 2nd, 1815, Miss Noel, 
when in her twenty-third year, became 
the wife of George Gordon, the sixth Lord 
Byron, then approaching the close of his 
twenty-sixth year. With the circum- 
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stances consequent on this alliance all the 
readers of Byron’s biography are familiar; 
and bearing in mind the career of the 
young poet, it was an unfortunate thing 
for the lady that her friends consented to 
the marriage. In personal advantages she 
was not wanting; but an elegant blonde 
with a pleasing countenance was perhaps 
too tame a beauty to hold the affections of 
the author of the “ Bride of Abydos.” 
After a short experience of married life 
Lord and Lady Byron separated by mu- 
tual consent, having had one daughter, 
Ada, born December 10th, 1815. In 1824 
Lady Byron became a widow, and never 
afterwards married. “The remainder of 
her life,” says the “ Leicester Chronicle,” 
“was passed in works of active charity 
and enlightened benevolence. As a land- 
lady she was liberal to munificence, and 
her tenants at Kirkby Mallory and else- 
where will long remember her and re- 
vere her memory. As a friend of the 
people, Lady Byron was constant, sincere, 
and warm-hearted. She dispensed her 
charities without asking whether the re- 
cipients went to church or chapel. Unde- 
terred by prejudice, she rendered help, 
through the senior proprietor of this jour- 
nal, to the promoters of the co-operative 
society which it was attempted to establish 
in Leicester some thirty years or more by- 
gone. Her purse was ever open to the 
friends of similar objects; and when at- 
tempts were made to extend the allotment 
system in the suburbs of Leicester, her 
ladyship freely contributed to the society’s 
funds, taking an interest at the same time 
in the conversion of the Freemen’s Com- 
mon to allotment purposes. Verbally in 
her occasional visits to Leicester, and by 
letter, Lady Byron kindly encouraged the 
writer of these remarks in the endeavours 
he made to carry out the system at the 
period to which reference is here made. 
As an unfailing and unwearied friend to 
popular instruction, also, she was long 
and widely known, the establishment at 
Ealing Grove, Middlesex, and another in 
this county, having been solely supported 
by her rare liberality. In many forms 
was this noble spirit manifested through 
her life, as the subscription-lists of our 
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local institutions have testified. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to discover all the 
outlets through which Lady Noel Byron’s 
benevolence found a currency.” 

Ada Augusta, the only child of the poet 
and Lady Byron, became Countess of Love- 
lace, and died November 27th, 1852, leav- 
ing two sons and a daughter—Byron Noel, 
Viscount Ockham, born May 12th, 1836; 
Anne Isabella Noel, born September 22nd ; 
and Ralph Gordon Noel, born November 
27th, 1852. 

The Earl of Lovelace, Lord Lieutenant 
of Surrey, succeeds to the Wentworth, 
Leicestershire, and Warwickshire estates. 





Baron DE BRUCK. 


April 23. At Vienna, by his own hand, 
aged 61, the Baron de Bruck, the Aus- 
trian ex-Minister of Finance. 

Bruck was the son of a small trader of 
Elberfeld, in Prussia, where he was born 
October 18, 1798, and began life as a 
clerk in a commercial house at Bonn, on 
the Rhine. In course of time a commer- 
cial opening presented itself at Trieste, 
and to that city he accordingly repaired, 
with no other reputation than that of 
a good accountant. Young Bruck, how- 
ever, contrived to engage the affections of 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant at 
‘Trieste, and this marriage founded both 
his commercial and political fortune. At 
length he became director of tue Austrian 
Lloyd’s Company, which, like every other 
institution of Trieste, enjoyed the espe- 
cial favour of Prince Metternich. That 
minister, after the Treaty of Adrianople, 
én 1829, by which the Russian govern- 
ment obtained the mouths of the Danube, 
—whieh they immediately closed in order 
to foster the trade of Odessa,—perceived 
the necessity of opening a new outlet for 
the maritime commerce of Austria; and 
though repression had been the rule else- 
where in the empire, progress and en- 
couragement became the exceptional law 
at Trieste. The Austrian Lloyd’s soon 
eclipsed all competition in the trade of 
the Levant, whether from France or 
Russia; and in this way the director of 
that great company was almost as directly 
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under the eye of the Austrian Premier as 
the Minister of Commerce himself. It is 
not too much to say of this period of 
Baron Bruck’s career, that the prosperity of 
the Austrian Lloyd’s Company was largely 
due to his administration. He seems to 
have been held in repute by the mer. 
chants of Trieste, for he was chosen by 
that town in 1848 as its representative to 
the short-lived National Assembly of 
Frankfort ; and, although thus elected 
during a great popular movement, he 
remained uniformly attached to the Aus- 
trian monarchy. The revolution of Oc- 
tober, 1848, strikingly evinced his fidelity 
to the Crown, and on the formation of the 
Schwarzenberg Ministry be was appointed 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 
But his reign as a minister of trade was 
brief. In May, 1851, he resigned through 
differences with his colleagues, and re- 
mained during nearly four years in retire- 
ment ; but in March, 1855, he was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance ; and he con- 
tinued in office until the day preceding 
his death. Gigantic frands had just been 
discovered in matters for which he was at 
least officially responsible, and he had been 
examined on the subject ; the Emperor 
“temporarily removed” him from his 
post, and though it is not as yet posi- 
tively known whether he had shared in 
these malpractices or had merely care- 
lessly overlooked them, the result was 
that he first took poison and then opened 
the veins of his arms, from the effects of 
which he died in a few hours. 





GENERAL Str WittovenBy Coron. 


May 4. In Lowndes-square, aged 76, 
General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B. 
and K.C.H. 

The deceased, whose service in the army 
had extended over a period of upwards of 
sixty years, was the only son of Admiral 
Cotton, cousin of Lord Combermere, and 
a nephew of Sir Willoughby Aston Wil- 
loughby. He was born in 1783, and when 
in his sixteenth year he left Rugby School 
to enter the 3rd Guards as ensign. In 
1805 he accompanied his regiment in the 
expedition to Hanover; and after his re- 
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turn from Germany he was, in 1807, en- 
gaged in the expedition to Copenhagen, 
where he was appointed Deputy Assistant- 
Adjutant-General to the reserve, under 
Sir A. Wellesley, and was present at the 
battle of Kioge. In 1809 he accompanied 
Sir Arthur to Spain, and served as Deputy 
Assistant-Adjutant-General to the Light 
Division during the whole of the cam- 
paign of the retreat to Torres Vedras, and 
the subsequent advance, In 1811 he re- 
turned home on his promotion to captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, but rejoined the 
army in the Peninsula in 1813, and served 
until the close of the war. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Vittoria, commanded 
the light companies at the passage of the 
Adour, and the pickets of the 2nd Brigade 
of Guards at the repulse of the sortie from 
Bayonne, besides other engagements of 
minor importance. He had received the 
war medal and three clasps for Busaco, 
Vittoria, and Nive. For some years he 
commanded the 14th Foot. 

Like many other distinguished soldiers, 
the deceased General had seen considerable 
service in India. He commanded a division 
of Sir Archibald Campbell’s army in the 
Burmese war, and there became acquainted 
with Havelock, who was subsequently his 
aide-de-camp. He was appointed to the 
command of the 1st division of the Bengal 
Army in the Affghan war in 1838-39, 
under General Sir Henry Fane, and after- 
wards of General Sir John Keane, and 
was present at the storming and capture 
of Ghuznee on the 23rd of July, 1839, 
at which he commanded the reserve which 
entered the city after the storming party 
had established themselves inside. His 
name was most honourably mentioned in 
the despatches of Sir John Keane, and in 
those of the Governor-General, Lord Auck- 
land. In October, 1839, he relinquished 
the command of the Bengal forces, then 
in camp near Cabul, to assume the com- 
mand within the Bengal and Agra Presi- 
dencies. Sir Willoughby was from 1847 
to 1850 Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, 
and was second member of Council in 
that Presidency, For his services he had 
received the Order of the Bath of all 
the grades, being nominated a Grand 
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Cross of that Order in 1840. He was 
made a Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1830; and 
had conferred upon him the order of the 
Dooranee empire of the 1st class at Cabul, 
in September, 1839. The colonelcy of the 
98th Foot was given him in 1839, from 
which he was removed to the 32nd Foot 
in April, 1854. His commissions bore 
date as follows:—Ensign, 31st October, 
1798 ; lieutenant and captain, 25th No- 
vember, 1799; captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, 12th June, 1811; colonel, 25th 
July, 1821; major, 22nd July, 1830; 
lieutenant-general, 23rd November, 1841 ; 
and general, 20th June, 1854. The late 
general married, on the 16th of May, 
1806, Lady Augusta Maria Coventry, 
eldest daughter of George William seventh 
Ear! of Coventry, great-grandfather of the 
present peer. The late General Havelock, 
then captain in the 13th Regiment, mo- 
destly dedicated to Sir Willoughby his 
interesting “Narrative of the War in 
Affghanistan in 1838-39,” in token of his 
“grateful recollection of his numerous 
acts of kindness since 1825, when Captain 
Havelock first served in the same army 
with him.” 





Str CHarrzs Barry, R.A. 


May 12. At his residence, Clapham, 
aged 64, Sir Charles Barry, the architect 
of the New Houses of Parliament. 

Sir Charles was the son of Mr. Walter 
Barry, a stationer in Bridge-street, West- 
minster, and he was born there in May, 
1795. He had not the advantages of 
a University education, though he subse- 
quently repaired the omission by a severe 
course of private study, for at a com- 
paratively early age he was articled—in 
those days, apprenticed—to an architec- 
tural firm at Lambeth, Messrs. Middleton 
and Bailey. Almost immediately on the 
expiration of his articles, Mr. Barry, then 
twenty-two years of age, visited Italy, the 
battle of Waterloo and consequent libera- 
tion of Europe having opened the Conti- 
nent to English visitors. From Italy he 
subsequently went to Greece, Palestine, 
and Egypt, and studied the architecture 
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of each. But his inclination or bias was 
evidently in favour of Italian architecture, 
a variety of which, till then little prac- 
tised, he eventually introduced in England. 

On his return to England, Mr. Barry 
was, it is stated, chiefly employed in build- 
ing undecorated churches in the new 
suburbs of London for the Church Build- 
ing Commissioners, and when he sent in 
a plan in the competition for the new 
church of St. Peter’s at Brighton, great 
was the surprise of those members of the 
committee who had fought hard in point- 
ing out the merits of the plan ultimately 
selected, upon finding (in the motto enve- 
lope) the name of an architect who had 
never before been heard of by any person 
present—* Charles Barry, Ely-place, Hol- 
born.” Mr. Barry’s knowledge, ability, 
and address soon won for him the inti- 
macy and favour of the late Earl of 
Egremont, and other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had promoted the building of 
St. Peter’s Church, and his name became 
widely known. His design for the church 
was adopted by the Church Building Com- 
missioners for their Corporate Seal, and 
commissions for buildings of all sorts 
quickly poured in upon the now rising 
architect. “It may serve to mark the 
degree of progress, since that day, in the 
return to true principles of ancient Gothic 
architecture, that Sir Charles Barry,” (so 
says a local paper,) “during a recent 
stay in Brighton expressed on more than 
one occasion his great dissatisfaction with 
his own early work.” 

The Manchester Atheneum, a Grecian 
edifice, and the Birmingham Grammar 
School, a Gothic one, gained him great 
celebrity, bat his first work in London 
was the Travellers’ Club, followed by the 
College of Surgeons and the Reform Club. 
In 1834 the old Houses of Parliament 
were burned, and when the design for a 
new building was thrown open to com- 
petition, that of Mr. Barry was selected, 
and the work has been carried on ever 
since, but, as is well known, amid much 
criticism and even personal controversy, 
and is not yet completed. Mr. Barry re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1852. 
His decease was sudden. On the day pre- 
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ceding it he was at the Palace, Westmin- 
ster, and transacted business as usual; and 
the next day, so little did any change be- 
token the approaching dissolution that 
he appeared even better than usual, and 
passed the greater part of the day at the 
Crystal Palace. Between eight and nine 
in the evening, however, he was seized 
with a fit of what appeared to be paralysis, 
the worst symptoms of which progressed 
with such fatal rapidity that in little more 
than two hours Sir Charles had ceased 
to exist. Agreeably to a request of the 
Institute of British Architects, Sir Charles 
was interred in Westminster Abbey on the 
22nd of May. He has left a widow and 
family: one of his sons is the Rev. A. 
Barry, M.A., Head Master of the Leeds 
Grammar School. 

The “ Building News” of May 19 con- 
tains a very laudatory estimate of the de- 
ceased architect, part of which we sub- 
join :— 

* Besides the Palace at Westminster, 
his chief works are Bridgewater House, 
built for the late Earl of Ellesmere ; Tren- 
tham and Clifden Houses, for the Duke of 
Sutherland ; Shrubland Park, for Sir Wil- 
liam Middleton, in Suffolk ; Manchester 
Institution and Atheneum, King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and the alterations 
of the College of Surgeons. With respect 
to his Italian designs, it has been alleged 
that Sir Charles was guilty of copyism. 
The front of the Travellers’, in Pall Mall, 
is asserted to be a copy of the Palazzo 
Pandolfini, at Florence. But it may be 
questioned if the objectors truly under- 
staud what constitues originality in de- 
sign. It is more than probable that they 
mistake eccentricity for originality; and 
in that sense Sir Charles was never ori- 
ginal, for he was never eccentric. He was, 
on all occasions, most thoroughly artistic. 
From the general design to the minutest 
detail everything was most carefully stu- 
died and elaborated, with a view to artistic 
effect. Nothing was left to chance, or un- 
provided for. Several architects even of 
the present day are content to roughly 
sketch out the general plan, and leave the 
details to be worked out by their assist- 
ants. The published drawings of Sir 
Charles Barry, particularly those of the 
Travellers’, prove that he followed a 
totally opposite course. Nor was he con- 
tent with designing the mere external 
shell, for the plan of the interior, or dis- 
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tribution of apartments, which many ar- 
chitects leave to subordinates, as beneath 
them and as merely mechanical, received 
from him the most careful consideration, 
and the closest application of inventive 
powers. The Reform Club-house is a 
monument of Sir Charles Barry’s patient 
industry and skillin planning. There are 
instances, of course, where the genius and 
aptitude of the architect in this respect 
have been sacrificed to certain exigencies, 
including the wishes of the employer, as 
at Bridgewater House. There the exhi- 
bition of pictures was made a primary 
consideration, at the expense of the com- 
fort of what may be termed the dwelling 
apartments. 

“ Fenestration received from Sir Charles 
Barry an amount of study and elaboration 
which had not previously been given to 
it. Windows, which architects who drew 
their inspiration from Stuart and Rivett’s 
Athens, looked upon as inconvenient in- 
ventions of modern barbarous times, to 
be slurred over without detriment to the 
general effect, were made by Sir Charles 
prominently ornamental features in his 
designs. And here did he evince the 
originality of his genius, for it is the per- 
fection of invention to invest with novelty 
that which is old, to adapt what has 
hitherto been useless, to make artistic that 
which was commonplace, and to impart 
life and beauty to dead forms. Give full 
reins to the imagination, eliminate all 
question of cost and the practical solution 
of constructional problems, and there will 
be no lack of novelty. But limit the ar- 
chitect as to site, bind him not to exceed 
a certain amount in cost, fetter him with 
the restrictions of the Building Act, re- 
quire him to conform to certain exigen- 
cies, and to obey the caprices of his em- 
ployer; forbid him the use of effective 
materials, and then see how many will 
succeed in producing even a tolerable de- 
sign, to say nothing of novelty. Yet, under 
such restrictions, Sir Charles Barry did 
produce works the exact parallels whereof 
are nowhere to be seen, which strike the 
beholder as possessing the charm of fresh- 
ness and exhibit that rare attribute— 
elaborate richness refined into simplicity 
by exquisite taste—and which constitute 
nearly all that can be truly called the 
architectural embellishments of modern 
London. 

“ As St. Paul’s is Wren’s monument, so 
will Westminster Palace be Barry’s—the 
one by which his genius will be the more 
popularly estimated ; and there need be 
no fear of the results. For even now, un- 
finished as it is, disfigured by neighbour- 
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ing buildings, shut out from view and 
ill-placed, it is the grandest building of 
modern times, and with hardly a rival in 
the history of architecture. It has been 
called an edition in stone of English his- 
tory, and a noble work it is. Nevertheless 
it has not escaped hostile criticism ; but 
to those who point out and exaggerate its 
few shortcomings, we may reply—‘ Shew 
us a building that has none, or that has 
so few.’ Until we see a design perfect, 
leaving no room for improvement, we are 
entitled to turn a deaf ear to these criti- 
cisms, when they partake of personal hosti- 
lity or a partisan character. The difficulties 
Sir Charles Barry had to contend with 
and surmount in carrying out the work 
are not known to the public, and probably 
never will be. He was confined to a site 
the most inappropriate, and the least 
suited to proper display possible to ima- 
gine. His designs were made subordinate 
to the theories of Dr. Reid on ventilation, 
and thereby mutilated and disfigured. He 
had to comply with conditions the most 
onerous, imposed by obedience to obsolete 
forms, or by the caprices of certain ama- 
teurs of different mechanical arts; and to 
comply with others that were not origi- 
nally provided for, and which arose from 
the totally unexpected increase of railwa 
and private business in connection wit 
the Legislature. Lastly, he was interfered 
with and controlled by the Commission of 
Fine Arts to an extent little dreamt of 
by the public. Nothing could be more 
harassing to an artist than the uninter- 
rupted cross-questionings and insinuated 
suspicions of ‘ men of business’ to which Sir 
Charles was subjected, or than to be called 
upon every session to do battle for his re- 
muneration, and to be compelled to de- 
fend the regular professional charge or 
commission from the repeated assaults of 
the Government. And Sir Charles’s reso- 
lute conduct in this respect constitutes 
not the least of his many claims upon the 
gratitude of the profession.” 


Wittiam Spence, F.R.S. 


Jan. 6. In Lower Seymour-street, aged 
77, William Spence, the entomologist. 

The deceased was a member of a re- 
spectable Yorkshire family, and was born 
about the year 1780. His early years were 
spent in the neighbourhood of Hull, where 
the banks of the Humber afforded him 
abundant stores of “insect lore,” or at 
least abundant materials. We know little 
or nothing of his childhood; but when he 
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was a young man in 1805, and engaged in 
business at Hull, a casual journey of his 
friend, Mr. Rodwell, from that place to 
Suffolk, afforded him an opportunity of 
sending to the late Rev. W. Kirby, at 
Barham, a present of a few insects, which 
laid the foundation of a life-long acquaint- 
ance and friendship between them. It 
did more; for it led to a proposal on the 
part of Mr. Spence that they should jointly 
undertake the preparation of a popular 
work on entomology. Mr. Kirby con- 
sented, and the first volume of the well- 
known “Introduction to Entomology,” 
with which their names are so honourably 
and so intimately connected, after seven 
years of preparation, made its first appear- 
ance in 1815. It rapidly ran through 
three or four editions; the second volume 
appeared in 1817, and the third in 1826, 
its publication having been delayed by 
Mr. Spence’s ill-health. This work at once 
took its place among the standard classics 
of the English language, and few scientific 
publications have been so extensively read. 
It is written in the form of letters, and 
gives in a plain and familiar style an ac- 
count of the structure, habits, instincts, 
and forms of insects. It is a model of the 
manner in which works on natural history 
should be written, and is almost exhaustive 
' of the subject on which it treats. Of the 
fifty-one letters of which it consists, Mr. 
Spence contributed nine entirely, and 
wrote the greater part of twenty-two 
others. Whilst engaged in the prepara- 
tion of his great work, Mr. Spence re- 
moved from Yorkshire to Exmouth, where 
he resided for several years, partly for the 
benefit of his health, and partly as a good 
place for prosecuting his entomological 
studies. On the completion of the work 
in 1826, he removed with his family to 
the Continent, where he spent the next 
eight years of his life, visiting Milan, 
Vienna, and most of the capitals of Europe 
in succession. During this time he made 
Italy his head-quarters, generally visiting 
Switzerland every summer. On returning 
to England he spent a winter at Leaming- 
ton, and then settled down permanently 
in London, where the even tenour of his 
life was rarely broken, except by occa- 


sional visits to Barham, until’the death of 
his friend Mr. Kirby in 1850. 

During his later years, Mr. Spence took 
an active part in the proceedings of the 
societies devoted to the cultivation of na- 
tural science. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal, Linnwan, and Entomological So- 
cieties, and frequently contributed to their 
stores of learning. It has been said that 
he was once an M.P., but this is in all 
probability an error. 

Mr. Spence published in 1858 a seventh 
edition of his well-known “ Introduction” 
in a single volume, embracing the contents 
of the three volumes originally published, 
together with an appendix giving an in- 
teresting account of the rise and progress 
of his friendship with Mr. Kirby, and a 
detailed history of the production of that 
work with which his name will continue 
to be associated for years to come. The 
work as it now stands comprises all the 
matter of previous editions as to the habits 
and instincts of insects, and was published 
by Mr. Spence in a cheap form from a 
laudable desire to make the science to 
which he devoted his long and useful life 
more widely and generally popular.— 
Morning Chronicle. 





M. JULUIEN. 


March 14, At Paris, in a lunatic asy- 
lum, aged 50, M. Jullien, the well-known 
musician. 

The deceased, who was born in the year 
1811, was originally a sailor, but having 
a natural aptitude for art, he, when about 
five-and-twenty, became conductor of some 
public gardens at Paris, and for them 
composed some attractive dance music. 
Like other musical celebrities, he soon 
came to England, and the rest of his life 
was chiefly passed here, amid alternations 
of success and disappointments quite 
enough to account for his melancholy 
end. 

M. Jullien’s career, though one of seem- 
ingly unchequered success since he first 
superintended the concerts which were 
wont to enliven the dullest part of the 
winter in the metropolis, was by no means 
one of unchequered prosperity. He was 
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alternately rising and falling, not in popu- 
larity, but in ways and means. As the 
entertainment he had invented became 
more and more the fashion, M. Jullien 
became"more and more prodigal of num- 
bers and “effects.” No one responded to 
public favour with heartier reciprocity, or 
with a keener ambition to merit support. 
The more freely the public gave their 
money, the more untiring were Jullien’s 
efforts to insure his patrons a good bar- 
gain. Thus his concerts annually gained 
ground, until, encouraged by his success 
and the increased confidence attached to 
his undertakings, he resolved to found a 
national English opera, and leased Drury- 
lane Theatre for a series of years. All 
departments were managed on the most 
lavish scale,—orchestra, chorus, principal 
singers, officers before and behind the cur- 
tain, vying with one another in efficiency 
. and also in expensiveness. The result 
might have been anticipated. The specu- 
lation ended in failure, and M. Jullien 
became a bankrupt. With what untar- 
nished reputation he left the court, how- 
ever, is very generally known. The next 
winter (1848) saw him once again, with 
undiminished energies, at the head of his 
concerts in Drury-lane Theatre, which had 
now passed from his hands into those of 
Mr.Gye. The public flocked to him as 
usual; and even in 1849-50, when a for- 
midable opposition was instituted by a 
party ofamateurs at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the greater number of his most fa- 
mous instrumentalists were lured away 
from him, M. Jullien, nothing daunted, 
formed a new band, which, under his con- 
trol, soon shewed itself in all respects 
equal, if not superior, to the other. In 
short, he vanquished his opponents in 
@ season. 

Before the autumn of 1850 M. Jallien 
went to the United States with some of 
the principal members of his orchestra, 
and wound up his exploits in transatlantic 
regions, after visiting every town and city 
of importance, by that gigantic meeting 
in conjunction with the speculative Mr. 
Barnum, which drew 40,000 persons to 
the New York Crystal Palace. In 1851 
M. Jullien was again in London, and the 
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performances he produced were as brilliant 
as any he had ever directed. Thus he 
continued until he found himself involved 
in another unfortunate enterprise—the 
new Music Hall in the Surrey Gardens. 
Mr. Gye’s lease of Drury-lane Theatre 
having expired, M. Jullien’s concerts were 
transferred to the late Royal Italian Opera, 
the destruction of which by fire entailed a 
loss from the results of which he never 
recovered,—viz., the whole of his music, 
engraved and in manuscript, his own 
compositions, and those which had formed 
the staple commodity of his ‘‘ Classical 
Nights.” Thus the accumulation of many 
years was swept away in one unlucky 
night. 

Not broken down even by this calamity, 
the indefatigable conductor next entered 
into an arrangement with Mr. Lumley to 
give concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1857 and 1858. The year following, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre being inaccessible, he 
repaired to the Lyceum, where he was by 
no means in his element, want of space 
being a disadvantage against which it was 
not in his nature to contend. Beset with 
difficulties, he retired to Paris, passed four 
months in Clichy, appealed—being still a 
Frenchman—to the Bankruptcy Court, 
received his certificate, laid plans for a 
new series of concerts in various parts of 
the Continent, to begin with the French 
capital, and had made considerable pro- 
gress, when all his projects came to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

On Sunday, the 12th of March, the first 
concert was to have been given, and curio- 
sity and interest prevailed in Paris, but 
two days previously M. Jullien was con- 
veyed to a private lunatic asylum, having 
exhibited the worst phases of madness, and 
his medical attendants entertained no hope 
whatever of a speedy cure. In conse- 
quence of some severe course of antiphlo- 
gistic treatment, the patient caught a 
severe cold, which fastened on his lungs, 
and terminated in inflammation. M. Jul- 
lien’s reason returned some hours previous 
to his decease, and after receiving the last 
sacraments, he passed away in perfect con- 
sciousness of what was going on around 
him. His last words related to a hymn, 
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which he had not long before composed, 
and called a Napoléonienne, from its being 
in honour of the Emperor of the French. 
** Let it be sent,” he said, “ to his Majesty. 
It will, perhaps, procure bread for my 
poor wife.” M. Jullien has left a wife 
and two adopted children, one of whon— 
a young man of two-and-twenty—en- 
gaged himself some months back in a 
French lancer regiment, in order not to 
be a burden on M. Jullien in his misfor- 
tunes. The other, a girl, lives with Ma- 
dame Jullien, and is, like the widow, 
totally unprovided for, but a subscription 
has been set on foot in England for their 
benefit. 





Mrs. Heren Covrtuart oF CovULTHART 
AND COLLYN. 

April 15. At Wigton, Cumberland, 
aged 85, Mrs. Helen Coulthart. 

This estimable lady, who was born at 
Dalton park, co. Dumfries, October 7, 
1774, was the second daughter and fourth 
child of the late John Ross, Esq., of Dal- 
ton, co. Dumfries, a descendant of the en- 
nobled house of Ross of Halkhead, and 
a collateral relative of the Boyles, Earls 
of Glasgow. She married on the 3rd of 
September, 1801, William Coulthart, Esq., 
of Coulthart, co. Wigtown, and of Collyn, 
co. Dumfries, chief of his name, and was 
by him the mother of John Ross Coulthart, 
Esq., of Ashton-under-Lyne, banker, one 
of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Lancashire. 

Mrs. Coulthart ynited domestic virtues 
and intellectual endowments of a high 
order to rare attainments in theology 
and a singularly retentive memory. To 
the very end of her life this faculty re- 
mained unimpaired, which enabled her to 
give without the slightest apparent hesi- 
tation or reflection the exact dates of some 
thousands of historical events, including 
those of the births, marriages, and deaths 
of her relations and friends, and of all 
notable occurrences she had witnessed 
since her girlhood. She devoted much of 
her time to the reading of the Bible and 
works of a strictly religious character, by 
which she acquired a rich fund of scrip 
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tural and theological information. It may 
be said of her with truth that she was a 
gifted and remarkable person, and that the 
grave seldom closes over the remains of a 
more unchangeable friend, charitable mem- 
ber of society, spiritually-minded Christian, 
or intellectually-endowed woman. 





Coronet Mure, oF CALDWELL. 

April 1. At Kensington-gardens, Lon- 
don, aged 61, Colonel Mure, of Caldwell. 

The deceased, who was born at Caldwell 
in 1799, was son of the late Colonel Wm. 
Mure, of Caldwell, and of Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir James Hunter Blair, Bart., 
of Dunskey, and grandson of another Wil- 
liam Mure, who was M.P. for Renfrew- 
shire from 1742 to 1761. Having received 
his early education at Westminster, he 
was transferred thence to the University 
of Edinburgh, and completed his course 
of studies in Germany, where he imbibed 
that taste for crit*cism which inspired him 
in after years, and has made his name 
known far and wide amongst the scholars 
of modern Europe. He was the lineal 
descendant of one of our oldest Scottish 
families,—the Mures of Rowallan,—which 
from a very early period has occupied a 
most prominent place among the gentry 
of the western counties, and which was 
most worthily represented by him, who 
in no common degree illustrated the ac- 
complishments and virtues of his race. 
To a singularly commanding presence, 
he added the most suave and winning 
manner, and the kindest and most hu- 
mane disposition. 

Colonel Mure married, in 1825, Laura, 
second daughter of Mr. William Markham, 
of Becca-hall, Yorkshire, and granddaugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Markham, Archbishop 
of York, by whom he leaves issue. His 
eldest son and heir, who is a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Scots Fusilier Guards, was 
recently married to the Hon. Constance 
Elizabeth Wyndham, third daughter of 
Lord Leconfield. 

The deceased sat as M.P. for Renfrew- 
shire from 1846 to 1855; and though not 
extreme, he was always soundly Conserva- 
tive in his opinions. He seldom took part in 
Parliamentary debates ; but when he did, 
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few members of the House of Commons 
were listened to with more respect ; and 
his well-known talents and integrity uni- 
formly gave him much personal weight, 
not only with the party with which he 
was more immediately identified, but with 
politicians of all shades and sections. He 
held the office of Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow during the year1847-48, 
and it was generally felt that no better 
tribute could be paid to the merits of one 
who joined’ in himself the double claims 
of Scottish descent and superior attuain- 
ments. 

Colonel Mure’s taste for critical inquiry 
into the more obscure fields of ancient 
literature was early. developed. In 1829 
he published a learned work entitled ‘“ Re- 
marks on the Chronology of the Egyptian 
Dynasties,” followed in 1832 by another 
on a kindred subject, entitled “‘ A Disser- 
tation on the Calendar of the Zodiac of 
Ancient Egypt.” In 1842 he produced a 
lighter work, his “Journal of a Tour in 
Greece,” which is very pleasant reading. 
But his chief production (unfortunately 
left unfinished) is “A Critical History of 
the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece,” which is written in an easy and 
unaffected style rarely met with in works 
ofa similar nature. Although the author’s 
intcn‘ions have not been entirely accom- 
plished, his plan is so well arranged that 
each part of the work is complete in itself. 
Of the labour bestowed upon the subject 
of Homer, for instance, some id.a may be 
formed from the fact that almost the 
whole of the first two volumes of the five 
which have been published are devoted to 
the great epic poet,—a careful analysis of 
the Iliad and Odyssey being made which 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
these were originally composed in their 
substantial integrity and order as we now 
possess them. ‘The third volume is prin- 
cipally devoted to the lyric poets, while 
the fourth and fiith are devoted to histo- 
rians, from the earliest period until the 
times of Xenophon. Had the author been 
spared, the next subject which he had 
proposed to himself was the Attic drama. 
It is to be hoped that his observations 
upon this, the most interesting of later 
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Grecian literature, may yet see the 
light. 

Though deeply immersed in classic lite- 
rature, Colonel Mure did not neglect the 
history of his own country, as is evidenced 
by the publication of the “Caldwell Pa- 
pers,” (3 vols. 4to.), which he prepared for 
the press himself, and liberally presented 
to the Maitland Club. These volumes are 
a very valuable contribution to the local 
histories of the counties of Renfrew and 
Ayr, and furnish many curious particulars 
regarding the manners of our native coun- 
try in days of old. The Colonel also joined 
heartily in promoting every movement 
which had for its object the improvement 
of the condition of his fellow-countrymen. 
Among other matters, he took an honest 
pride in the efficiency of the Renfrewshire 
Militia, of which he held for many years 
the post of colonel-commandant; and, al- 
though his health did not allow of his 
actually entering upon agricultural pur- 
suits, he was ready on all occasions with 
his voice and purse to advance any cause 
tending to the general good of the farmers 
of the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, by 
whom he will long be held in remembrance 
as a kind and considerate landlord. 





Rev. CHARLES Dyson. 


April 24, At the Rectory, Dogmersfield, 
aged 73, the Rev. Charles Dyson, late 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 

“Our obituary for the week,” says the 
“Guardian,” “records the death of the 
Rector of Dogmersfield, but we are not 
satisfied that such a man should pass away 
without some more special notice. He 
never attained, for he never sought for, 
fame, nor do we dream now of attempting 
to confer it; we wish only to gratify the 
reasonable desires of many who loved and 
honoured him, and to do some little jus- 
tice to a man of remarkable gifts and 
virtues—the object of the love and respect 
of not a few whose love and respect confer 
honour on their object. 

“ His story is told in a few lines. The 
grandson of the liberal patron of Aken- 
side, the son of the clerk of the House of 
Commons whom our older representatives 
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still remember with regard, Charles Dyson 
was educated, we believe, at a private 
school at Southampton. At the usual age 
he was elected a Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College at Oxford, and there became one, 
perhaps he might be called the centre, of 
that small but remarkuble circle of young 
men among whom were numbered Keble, 
Arnold, and Sir John Coleridge. In the 
chapter which the last of these contributed 
to Dr. Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ he is 
spoken of as one ‘whose father’s con- 
nection with the House of Commons, and 
residence in Palace-yard, made him a great 
authority with us as to the world without 
and the statesmen whose speeches he 
sometimes heard, but we discussed much 
as if they had been personages in history ; 
and whose remarkable love for historical 
and geographical research, and his pro- 
ficiency in it, with his clear judgment, 
quiet humour, and mildness in communi- 
cating information, made him peculiarly 
attractive to Arnold.’ Many years later, 
in a letter to Coleridge (vol. i. p. 73), 
Arnold says,—‘ I saw Dyson the other day 
in Oxford, where I went to take my de- 
gree of B.D., and he and his wife were 
enough to freshen one’s spirit for some 
time to come;’ an observation character- 
istically and strikingly true of the effect 
of intimate intercourse with him. 

“He might have been placed early and 
on an advantageous footing at the table 
of the House of Commons, but he declined 
from the most disinterested motives ; 
married early, and became successively the 
incumbent of Nunburnholme in Yorkshire, 
Nasing in Essex, and, finally, of Dogmers- 
field in Hampshire, where he built a par- 
sonage-house, and, with the help of his 
sister, a church of great beauty, entailing 
no charge for the former on his successor, 
and placing both conveniently near to the 
bulk of his poorer population, the old 
church having stood in the park of Dog- 
mersfield-house, at a great distance from 
them. 

* Here he resided for the remainder of 
his life; and although from the great 
delicacy of his health he was for many 
years unable to discharge persouvally all 
the duties of his cure, yet perhaps no- 
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where could a parish be found more pune- 
tually and satisfactorily cared for: the 
services were well and devoutly performed ; 
the schools, the sick, the poor were wisely 
and affectionately attended to: he not only 
knew all that was done, and superintended 
it by direction and control, but every 
parishioner looked to him as the friend 
and counsellor whose assistance and ad- 
vice he might count on in every distress 
and difficulty. His income was not large, 
but he had no wasteful habits or ostenta- 
tious spirit to indulge; and so he was 
enabled to dispense his bounties with a 
large and liberal hand, and in this he 
delighted. He was enabled, also, from 
the same cause, to be hospitable in the 
best sense, and still in the same wise and 
unostentatious way; and this was his se- 
cond pleasure, largely indulged in. While 
he had health and strength to bear society 
his house was seldom without a guest; 
and great indeed was the privilege of those 
who were admitted to intimate intercourse 
in that small family, with that richly in- 
structed intellect, and that genial, pious 
heart. Many were those in the busy 
world, who desired counsel or refreshing 
of their spirits, who sought him out, and, 
it may be said, scarcely ever in vain. In 
a large sense he was a very wise man; 
though living in deep retirement, he had 
not become narrow or exclusive; he could 
sympathise with the young though he was 
old, with the busy and stirring though he 
was himself almost a quiet recluse ; and all 
that he said was so seasoned with the 
graces of a quiet humour and benevolent 
spirit, and at the same time so well-judged 
and considerate, that it was difficult to say 
whether you were more delighted or in- 
structed by his conversation. 

“He filled the Anglo-Saxon Chair for 
a short period at Oxford, and delivered a 
lecture much admired at the time; and 
his learning, especially in ecclesiastical 
history, was such that he might have 
been expected to achieve a considerable 
literary reputation: probably he will be 
found to have left many valuable papers 
behind him; but unconsciously influenced, 
perhaps, by the constitutional delicacy of 
his health, he shrank from the labour and 
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responsibility of authorship. His friends 
can hardly bring themselves to wish for 
any change in the choice which he made: 
had he not lived as he did, it seems now 
clear that his years would not have been 
prolonged to seventy-three; the good 
which he did and the pleasure he af- 
forded may have been less widely dif- 
fused, but they could not be more thank- 
fully cherished, nor their memory more 
faithfully preserved. To the quasi-literary 
duties of his calling, however, he was more 
than equal. He was a striking preacher ; 
with health and opportunity he would 
surely have been a great one. With a 
flavour of antique stateliness in language, 
and a certain grave authority and dignity 
of manner to which his voice and aspect 
lent weight, he arrested and held fast the 
attention of such audiences as alone he 
chose to address. His distinct grasp of 
Christian doctrine, his learning, the lofty 
purity of his standard of life and morals, 
and the simple humility of his faith gave 
to his sermons a peculiar power, which 
made all who heard him regret that, 
latterly at least, he was so seldom able 
to discharge a function for which he had 
peculiar gifts. Four poems contributed, 
under the signature of “ D,” to the volume 
entitled “ Days and Seasons,” published in 
1845, shew at once the power and beauty 
with which he could write, and the extent 
to which his love for, and thorough know- 
ledge of, our old poets led him to clothe his 
thoughts in severe yet nervous English. 

“ His death was in blessed harmony with 
his life—peaceful and without pain. He 
had been thought to be declining for some 
time in strength and animation; he had 
foreseen himself that his sutamons would 
not long be delayed, and he contemplated 
the end with a faith firm but humble, and 
hope not confident but sure. The most 
thoughtful of his friends may find a com- 
fort and a testimony of the greatest value 
in the undobting clearness of this good 
and wise man’s faith. 

“ Of the two survivors who shared what- 
ever of sorrow was dispensed to him and 
augmented the happiness which was abun- 
dantly bestowed on him, we must say 
nothing, because they are his survivors. 

Geyt. Mae. Von. CCVIII. 
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But we may express our earnest hope that 
in the recollections he leaves behind, and 
the cordial sympathy of his many friends, 
they may find at least one blameless and 
abiding source of consolation.” 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

April7. At his house, Raby-place, Bath, aged 
80, the Rev. Robt. Cropp, Taunton. 

April 15. At Warsop-rectory, Nottinghamsh., 
aged 44, the Rev. Alleyne Fitz Herbert, third son 
of the late Sir Henry FitzHerbert, bart. 

April 16. At his residence, Seaton, Devon, 
the Rev. Frederick Holmes, formerly of co. 
Down. 

April 18. At Kennerleigh-rectory, aged 31, 
the Rev. Wm. Owen Tripp. 

April19. At Carmarthen, aged 92, the Rev. 
J. Owen, 

April 20. At Shotley, aged 50, the Rev. Jas. 
Allan Smith, Rector of that parish. 

April 22. At the Great Western Hotel, aged 
63, the Rev. Sam. William Hall, of Wolfreton- 
house, Kirkella. 

April 23. At Sidmouth, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. James Hobson, second son of the late 
John Hobson, esq., M.P., of Bushby-park, co. 
Dublin. 

April 24. At the Rectory, aged 73, the Rev. 
Charles Dyson, M.A., Rector of Dogmersfield, 
Hants, and formerly Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. 

At his residence, Lewes, Sussex, aged 80, the 
Rev. Anthony Nott, eldest son of the late Rev. 
A. Nott, LL.B., Rector of Little Horsted, Sussex. 

April 27. At Iwerne Minster, Dorset, aged 59, 
the Rev. William Blennerhasset, for twenty- 
seven years Vicar of the above parish. 

April 29. Aged 67, the Rev. C. A. Campbell, 
forty years Rector of Widdington, Essex, fourth 
son of the late Gen. C. Campbell, and uncle to 
the present baronet, Sir E. F. Campbell. 

May 4. At Edgworth, Gloucestershire, aged 
80, the Rev. Henry Prowse Jones, M.A., Rector 
of Edgworth, and Hazleton with Yanworth, 
Gloucestershire. 

May 8. At Penn Vicarage, aged 84, the Rev. 
James Knollis, B.D., Vicar of Penn, Bucks, and 
Perpetual Curate of Maidenhead, Berks. 

May 10. At Milford Haven, aged 37, the Rev. 
Julian Probyn. 

May 13. Aged 68, the Rev. George Pearson, 
Rector of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire. The 
rev. gentleman was possessed of high classical 
and theological attainments, and was at one time 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He married, in 1825, Catherine, second 
dau. of the late Philip Humberston, esq., whom 
he survived only eleven months. He was seized 
with illness on his journey from London into 
Cambridgeshire, and died on the following morn- 
ing. By a strange and melancholy coincidence, 
a dau. of the deceased also died on the same day, 
at the early age of 21. 
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At Yate-house, Gloucestershire, aged 82, the 
Rev. Henry Jones Randolph, M.A., Chaplain to 
the Duke of Beaufort, Vicar of Marcham, Berks, 
and formerly Vicar of Hawkesbury, Gloucestersh. 

May 16. Aged 63, the Rev. Henry Erskine 
Head, Rector of Feniton. 


DEATHS. 
_ ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 31. At Sydney, N.S.W., of inflammation 
of the brain, aged 28, Peter Junius Wood, fifth 
son of the late Rev. Benjamin Wood, of Alder- 
ford, Norfolk. 

Feb. 20. At Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 37, Richard Bawtree, only son of T. J. 
Turner, esq., of Little Olivers, Stanway, Essex. 

March 1. At Fort William, Calcutta, of malig- 
nant cholera, aged 23, Lieut. James Walker 
King, 60th Royal Rifles, Ist Batt., eldest son of 
Sir J. W. King, bart., Clerk. 

March 8. Of cholera, on his way to join his 
regiment at Kamptee, East Indies, Captain 
Roger Delamere Dansey, youngest son of the 
late Dansey Richard Dansey, esq., of Easton 
Court, Hereford. 

March 10. At Paris, M. Amant, who for more 
than 30 years had been attached to the theatre 
of the Palais Royal as a comic actor. The 14th 
of the month had been fixed for his benefit at 
that theatre, when he was to have taken formal 
leave of the stage. 

March 15. While on the march from Belgaum 
to Poonah, after a few hours’ illness, aged 36, 
Captain Fox Maule Ramsay, H.M.'s 56th Regt., 
son of the late Sir Alexander Ramsay, bart., of 
Balmain, Kincardine. 

March16. At Umballah, East Indies, ofcholera, 
Christopher Sheels Maling, Col. of the Bengal 
Native Infantry. He was grandson of the late 
Christopher Thompson Maling, esq., formerly of 
Hendon-lodge and Herrington-hall, near Sun- 
derland, . 

March 17. At Gonda, Oude, of cholera, aged 
21, Lieut. Fred. Gowland Horn, of the 20th Regt. 

March 20. At Penzance, aged 109, Catherine 
Mill. She was born in 1752, and lived till within 
the last three months at Tehidy Cottage, Ilogan. 
She would allow no one to wait on her, or to live 
in the same house with her, only receiving a 
daily visit from a married daughter residing close 
by. She was the mother of fifteen children, all 
but two of whom died before the age of fifty. 

March 21, At Woodyeates, his son’s establish- 
ment, Mr. John Day, senr., the well-known 
jockey and trainer, who from his straightforward 
conduct in busi was ly known as 
**Honest John.” He was the father of John, 
William, and Alfred Day, names highly esteemed 
on the turf. Mr. Day was charitable almost to 
a fault, and he will be long remembered as a 
kind-hearted and clever man, who had very few 
equals in his profession. 

March 22. At his residence, York-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, George Rennie, esq., late Gover- 
nor of the Falkland Islands, and formerly M.P. 
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for Ipswich. Mr. Rennie was the son of George 
Rennie, esq., of Fantassie, East Lothian, the 
agriculturist, and nephew of John Rennie, the 
engineer, and well sustained, during his brief 
career, the hard-earned reputation attached to 
that name. In early life, devoting himself to 
sculpture, he produced in Rome some remarkable 
works, one of which, the “Grecian Archer,” he pre- 
sented to the Athenzeum Club, where it is now to 
be seen. Dissatisfied with the state of the arts in 
this country, he boldly denounced it on his return, 
and suggested to Mr. William Ewart, M.P.,in the 
year 1836, the Parliamentary Committee, whose 
energies led to the formation of those schools of 
design which have since given so great an im- 
pulse to our arts and manufactures. Together 
with the late Joseph Hume, M.P., he proposed 
and obtained the freest access to the pub!ic monu- 
ments of the arts in St. Paul’s, the National 
Gallery, British Museum, &c. ; and if not the first 
inventor, he was certainly the first to suggest to 
Sir William Symonds, the then Surveyor of the 
Navy, the now widely recognised advantages of 
water-tight compartments in building ships. Mr. 
Rennie was a Liberal in politics, and was in 1841 
returned for Ipswich in conjunction with Mr. 
Rigby Wason. At the next general election he 
again had every prospect of success, but was in- 
duced to retire in favour of Mr. Hugh Adair, the 
local candidate. Shortly after this,he was offered 
the Government of the Falkland Islands, and 
during his government he raised the small colony 
from the most abjeet condition to one of as great 
prosperity as its very limited resources would 
admit of, and deservedly received the highest ap- 
probation of the Home Government. He returned 
to England about four years ago, and for the last 
three years fell into a bad state of health, which 
ended in an attack of paralysis, from which he 
never rallied. The country has lost in him a 
truly efficient and faithful public servant.—Daily 
News. 

March 30, At London, Canada West, the Hon. 
Mrs. Maurice Portman. 

At Appledore, aged 81, Captain Samuel Gibbs. 

In the City-road, aged 39, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. John Laurell, Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, 
City-road. 

At Pilton, aged 67, Alfred Mathew Reeder 
Nicholetts, esq. 

Aged 26, Edward, youngest son of Jas. Stroud 
esq., Surbiton-park, Surrey. 

At Dringhouses, near York, aged 47, Mary, 
widow of John Claris, esq., of London, and dau. 
of Henry Sherwood, esq., of Haxby. 

At his residence, Tugby, Leicestershire, aged 29, 
Daniel Thomasson Rowson, esq. 

At St. Petrock’s-terr., Exeter, aged 73, Alice, 
wife of J. E. Norman, esq., late of Crewkerne. 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, aged nn, relict of 
John Barker, esq., formerly of that place. 

Lately. At a very advanced age, the Countess 
de Chalot, (Talma’s widow,) who was the last 
surviving actress of the old French Comedy. She 
first married a person named Petit, and on being 
left a widow married Talma. After his death 
she became the wife of the Count de Chalot. 
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At Madison, Indiana, Owen Stanley, the recog- 
nised leader of a large band of gipsies in this 
country. His remains were taken to Dayton for 
interment, beside those of Harriet Owen, a gipsy 
queen, who was buried there some two years 
ago. The Stanley family of gipsies, of which 
Owen was the patriarch, chief, or king, came to 
America some seven or eight years ago from 
England, by way of Canada. The gipsy king 
was father of seventeen children, all of whom, 
we believe, are in America, and living. These, 
with their decendants, now number about two 
hundred persons. They still keep up their 
nomadic, gipsy mode of living, travelling from 
place to place in bands, sub-divided according 
to circumstances. The tribe is possessed of con- 
siderable wealth in horses, waggons, and money, 
the latter of which they are not averse to lending 
to persons in whom they have implicit confidence. 
Knowing themselves suspected, they are naturally 
a suspicious people, but when once their con- 
fidence is acquired, they are free-hearted, open- 
handed, and jovial. In all matters of practical 
life they are well informed. They drive a sharp 
bargain, are cautious and prudent, and we can 
say that the Stanley family have proved them- 
selves honest, for in all charges made against 
them, which are not unfrequent, they insist upon 
investigation and come out triumphant.—NWew 
York Herald. 

Aprill. At High Cowden, Hexham, aged 40, 
Eleanor, wife of William Jobling, esq.; and on 
the 5th, Jonathan, infant son of the above. 

At his residence, Cavendish-sq., aged 74, Chas. 
Gibbes, esq., formerly of Devizes. 

April 2. At Botesdale, aged 77, J. Dyer, esq: 
The deceased was the last of the family of the 
Dyers of Adbury, Hampshire, who were owners 
of that estate for a century and a half, and gave 
the whole of his hereditary estate for missionary 
uses. He also at his own cost erected and en- 
dowed two schools at Botesdale, to which he de- 
voted a great portion of his time. 

At Chesterfield, aged 85, Mary, relict of James 
Clayton, gentleman. 

Aged 61, Sarah Burges, dau. of the late John 
Saint, esq., of Groombridge-pl., Kent. 

April 3, At Malta, Lieut.-Col. Conrad J. Owen, 
C.B., 8rd Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry, H.M.’s 
Indian Forces. 

In America-square, aged 23, Dr. Solomon 
Ansell, late of the University, Berlin. 

At St. Aubyn-st., Devonport, aged 25, Mary, 
wife of Edwin Bishop, esq., M.D. 

April 4. Aged 79, Lucy, wife of the Rev. 
Rovert Cropp, Taunton. 

At Wimborne, aged 74, Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. G. T. Brice, Vicar of Canford, 
Dorset. 

At his residence, Strangways-terrace, Truro, 
aged 61, Henry Lambe, esq. 

Geraldine, youngest dau. of John Tyrrell, jun., 
esq., of Ide. 

Aged 64, at Cross-park-cottage, Manaton, Miss 
Dorothea Vavasour. 

April 5. At Geneva, aged 60, Major-General 
Orlando Felix. The deceased entered the army 
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August 14, 1810, was wounded at Quatre Bras, 
and became Major-Gen. Oct. 26, 1857... He served 
for many years on the staff in India, but found 
opportunities of paying several visits to Egypt, 
where he first deciphered the names and titles of 
the Pharaobs, and an epitome which he drew up 
has been translated into French and Italian, and 
is a text-book on Egyptian history. 

At Steeple Langford, aged 36, Martha, dau. of 
John Pyle Swayne, esq. 

At Clifton-terrace, Brighton, aged 57, Francis 
H. J. Langton, esq., 

At Hereford, Charles James Price Glinn, Com. 
R.N., Governor of Hereford County Gaol. 

A;ril 7. Aged 71, Mrs. Harvey, the wife of 
John Harvey, esq., of Hemsworth-farm, Wim- 
borne. 

At Parkstone, Dorset, of erysipelas, Isabella 
Susanna, wife of Capt. H. B. Mason, R.N. 

At Lee Manor School, aged 79, Fanny, dau. of 
the late Thomas F. Hart, esq., of Redcliffe, near 
Chippenham. 

Margaret, dau. of Robt. Barker, esq., of Soham 
Toney. 

April 8. At Bath, aged 66, Eliza, widow of 
the Rev. George Randall Orchard, late Incum- 
bent of Christ Church, North Bradley. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 82, Mary Susannah, 
wife of Thomas Spong, esq., after their union 
of 57 years. 

April 9. At Wye, aged 85, Mrs. Margaret 
Vidgen, who had lived in the family of J. 8. W. 
E. Erle Drax, esq., above sixty years. 

Aged 68, George Rider, esq., M.A., of Greno- 
house, near Sheffield. 

At her residence, Pembridge-cresc., Kensing- 
ton-park, aged 83, Frances, widow of Thomas 
Whipham, D.D., Vicar of Kingsteignton, Devon. 

At Bournemouth, aged 25, Francis James Mar- 
shall, esq., of Royal-ter., Edinburgh. 

At Grosvenor-sq., Emma Matilda, wife of Chas. 
Douglas Halford, esq., of Grosvenor-sq., and of 
West-lodge, Suffolk. 

At the residence of her son, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of George Seabroke, esq. 

April 10. In Windsor-place, aged 68, Anne, 
the wife of John Cocks, esq., M.D. 

At Pau, Pyrénées, Jane Gurney, relict of 
Robert Barclay Fox, esq., of Roscrow, near 
Penryn. 

In Dover-st., aged 84, Samuel Rolleston, esq. 

At her residence, Albert-st., Regent’s-park, 
Emma, widow of Col. J. Macphail. 

April 11. At her house, Henrietta-st., Bath, 
Mary Anne Palmer, eldest dau. of the late Bri- 
gadier-Major Thomas Bradshaw Palmer. 

At Liskeard, aged 81, Philadelphia, dau. of the 
late Rev. John Lyne. 

At Hulland-hall, Nottinghamshire, Emily 
Sophia, wife of John Wright, esq. 

At Truro, aged 52, Francis Passingham, e8q., 
solicitor, and alderman of Truro. 

At Hastings, aged 21, Penelope 8. D., eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. C. J. F. Newton, R.N. 

At Darlington, suddenly, Mrs. Pease, wife of 
John Pease, esq., of Southend, Darlington. 

At West Brompton, aged 19, Gertrude Maria, 
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eldest dau. of Col. Charles Highmore Potts, late 
of the 19th Regt. 

At the residence of Mr. George Melmoth, Den- 
mark-hill, Surrey, aged 84, Miss Lucy Randell. 

April 12. At Clipstone-park, Fitzroy-sq., of 
bronchitis, aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of James 
Loft, esq., sculptor, only child of the late James 
Rawlinson, esq., of Matlock, Bath. 

At his residence in London, of apoplexy, aged 
59, Lieut.-Col. Bidlake. 

At Weston, Bath, Major-Gen. John Home, 
H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Outran-hill, near Penryn, Cornwall, aged 
18, Agnes Jane, youngest and only surviving 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Stoneman. 

At Linkfield-lodge, Brighton, aged 63, Harriet, 
dau. of the late James Dixon, esq. 

At Osborne-villas, Stoke, aged 54, Fanny, relict 
of the late T. W. Liscombe, esq. 

At Heathfield, aged 100, Mrs. Sarah Miller. 

At Flasby-hall, near Skipton, Yorkshire, aged 
73, Cooper Preston, esq. 

At Blandford-sq., aged 76, Benjamin Smith, 
esq., formerly M.P. for the city of Norwich. 

April 18. Aged 61, Major Mainwaring, late of 
the 22nd Regt. He served under the late Sir C. 
J. Napier in the Scinde campaign. 

At Somerset-house, Spa, Gloucester, the resi- 
dence of her dau., aged 69, Frances, relict of the 
late Wm. Price, esq., of Bath. 

At Portland-pl., St. Helier’s, Jersey, Brook 
Taylor Ottley, esq., of Delaford, Dublin, and late 
Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland. 

At Lowesby-hall, Leicestershire, of scarlet 
fever, aged 9, Mary Elizabeth Audrey, eldest 
child of Sir Frederick and Lady Fowke. 

At the Chesters, Mary, wife of Thomas Butler, 
esq., and dau of the late Henry Tulip, esq., of 
Walwick-hall and Brunton. 

At Hoe-court, Malvern, Lady Mary Turner 
Hay. 

At his residence, Lansdowne-cresc., Notting- 
hill, aged 76, John Finlaison, esq., President 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Aged 85, Rd. Elwell, esq., of Hammersmith. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-park, aged 6, Richard 
Elwin, youngest and only surviving child of the 
Rev. John Fountain Woodyeare Woodyeare, of 
Croookhill, Yorkshire. 

At Westbourne-college, Bayswater-road, from 
apoplexy, Mrs. Robert Hutchinson, for many 
years housekeeper to the Rev. C. Mackenzie. 

At Bedwelty-house, Tredegar Ironworks, Mon- 
mouthshire, aged 49, Richard Powell Davis, esq. 

At Torriano-terrace, Kentish-town, aged 35, 
John Thos. Ingles, late of the Bank of England. 

April 14. At Pulstrong, Camborne, Francis 
Daniell, esq. 

At Plymstock, J. E. Elworthy, esq., solicitor, 
of Plymouth. 

At the Chantry, Bradford-on-Avon, Sophia, 
wife of W. M. Bridger, esq., and dau. of the late 
George Lowther, esq., of Hampton-hall, Bath. 

At Prince Town, Dartmoor, William Hutchin- 
son Bulkely Jones, esq., M.D,, Surgeon R.N., 
1837. 

April 15. At Montrose-villa, Windsor, aged 


22, Susannah Isabella Pomeroy, wife of Thomas 
Lomas, esq., and dau. of the Rev. James Shore, 
M.A., Bridgetown, Totnes. 

At his residence, Raleigh-hall, Brixton-rise, 
aged 63, Otto Alex. Berens, esq., of Cannon-st. 
West. 

At Overton-house, Shropshire, aged 51, Char- 
lotte Margaretta, wife of Richard Betton, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Col. Salwey, of 
Moor-park. 

At Melksham, Wilts, aged 67, Sarah, widow of 
John Ledyard Phillips, esq., and second surviving 
dau. of the late Joseph Benwell, esq., of Henley- 
on-Thames, Oxon. 

At Exmouth, aged 72, John Ernest Probatt, 


esq. 

At Brancepeth, aged 64, Mr. Bradley, eldest 
son of the late Rev. James Bradley, Incumbent 
of Hipswell and Hudswell, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

At Leicester, aged 79, Wm. Hands, a naval 
pensioner. He served on board the “Victory” 
at the battle of Trafalgar. 

At Hastings, aged 85, Letitia, widow of Samuel 
Hardy, esq., of Islington. 

At Penzance, aged 85, Richard Edmonds, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Leamington, aged 38, Harriette, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Fisher, Incumbent of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Chapel. 

At Staverton, Wilts, aged 75, Mary Jane, relict 
of Edward Cooper, esq. 

At Downton, aged 71, Richard Henry Hooper, 
esq., surgeon. 

At Calcutta, aged 54, Major Samuel Charters 
Macpherson, 8th Regt. H.M.’s Madras Infantry, 
Political Agent at Gwalior, eldest surviving son 
of the late Dr. Macpherson, of King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

April 16. At Woodsley-house, Leeds, aged 
39, Lieut.-Col. John James Brandling, C.B., of 
the Horse Brigade of the Royal Artillery. The 
deceased was present throughout the Crimean 
campaign, for which he had received the medal 
and clasps, as also the decoration of the Medjidie 
of the 5th class. 

At Bath-house, Worthing, aged 33, Henry, 
eldest son of Henry Duke, esq., of Earnley-house, 
Chichester. 

In Edward-st., Ann, relict of John W. Watson, 
esq., M.D., Deputy Inspector General of Army 
Hospitals. 

At his residence, Botley-hill, Hants, aged 86, 
Richard Trench, esq. 

At Bath, aged 67, Thomas Samuel Rawson, 
esq., formerly of Bexley, Kent, and Moorgate- 
st., London. 

At St. Ives, Hants, aged 55, Benjamin Aislabie 
Greene, esq. He was for many years Clerk of the 
Peace, and discharged the duties of that and 
other public offices in a manner which procured 
him the character of a man of singular energy 
and ability, as well as of the highest integrity 
and honour. His uniformly consistent conduct 
gained him the respect of all parties, however 
strongly opposed to him politically or otherwise. 
He deeply sympathized with his fellow-creatures 
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in distress, and his charities, though unostenta- 
tious, were extensive, whilst the judicious diseri- 
mination which formed a striking feature in his 
character shielded him from the error of fostering 
hypocrisy and deceit by ill-advised bounty. 

April 17. At Clapham-common, Barbara Ah- 
muty Mouat, relict of the Rev. E. White, Chap- 
lain of the H.E.I.C.S., and dau. of the late Maj.- 
Gen. Biggs, Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 58, Francis Shaw, esq., of Derby; and on 
the 18th, aged 19, Annie, his youngest dau. 

At Cambridge, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. A. Grafton, 
Bombay Army. 

At his residence, Crondall, Hants, aged 85, S. 
J. Smither. 

Aged 50, Joanna, wife of Thos. Henry Thorne, 
esq., of Leamington. 

At Fulham, aged 41, Henry Sherard, eldest son 
of the late John Sherard Coleman, esq., of Bittes- 
well-house, Leicester. 

At Queen’s-ter., Exeter, aged 64, Col. John S. 
Hope, Royal Engineers. 

At her mother’s.(Mrs. George Martineau’s), 
Foxholes, Walton-heath, Surrey, aged 28, Lucy, 
wife of Alfred Wills, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
the Midland circuit. 

April 18. At Cambridge, A. Amos, esq., late 
Member of the Supreme Council of India, and 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in 
the University of Cambridge. 

At Tilshead, aged 79, Thomas Mills, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Mary Ann, relict of 
Joshua Scholefield, esq., M.P. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Elizabeth, widow of 
William Brasnall, esq., of the Island of Tobago. 

April 19. At Paris, Harriett, the wife of the 
Rev. W. French Clay, B.A., Assistant-Chaplain 
of the English Church, Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. 

At Galway, aged 30, Thos. White, surgeon, 
sixth son of Joseph White, esq., late of Sutton- 
hall, near Chester. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Chesterfield, aged 21, 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. A. Poole, 
B.A., Incumbe"t of Trinity Church. 

At Chesterfield, Jane, wife of the Rev. F. Calder, 
Head Master of the Grammar-school. 

At Montford, Isle of Bute, Robert William 
Laurie, esq., second son of the late James Laurie, 
esq., of Lauriston, Glasgow. 

April 20. Aged 72, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Lieut.-Col. N. Cameron, of Danygraig, near 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, late of the 79th (or 
Cameron) Highlanders, and last surviving son of 
the late Gen. Sir Alan Cameron, K.C.B., of the 
Enacht branch of the bouse of Lochiel. 

Of apoplexy, aged 72, Elizabeth Seaber, wife of 
the Rev. William Herbert Chapman, Rector of 
Balsham, Cambs. 

At Hunter-st., Brunswick-sq., Capt. Manso di 
Villa, late of London-road, Brighton. 

At Brighton, Godfrey Lee Farrant, esq., of 
Montague-st., Portman-sq., and Northsted-house, 
Chelsfield, Kent. 

Brunswick (late 46th Regt.), Chief Officer 
Coast Guard, 36th Tower, Winchelsea, youngest 
son of General Charles Menzies, K.H. 

At the Rectory, Bradford, North Devon, aged 
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78, Agnes Maria, relict of the Rev. John Bamp- 
field, late Rector of that parish, and dau. of 
Bampfield Carslake, esq., formerly surgeon of 
Colyton, Devonshire. 

At Torrington-pl., Martha, relict of Henry 
Harris, esq., late of Plymouth. 

April 21. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 88, 
Elizabeth Clara, widow of Frederick Van Hagen, 
esq., of Brampton-pl., Welling, Kent. 

Lady Murray, wife of Sir R. Murray, bart., 
of Ardeley Bury, Herts. 

Aged 70, Hannah Hall, wife of John Kendell, 
esq., of Headingley-hall. 

At Taplow-house, Bideford, Charlotte Maria, 
wife of J A. Froude, esq., and dau. of the late 
P. Grenfell, esq. 

At Cookham, Berkshire, aged 67, George Ven- 
ables, esq. 

April 22. Suddenly, at his lodgings in Pall- 
mall, aged 63, Lieut.-Gen. John H. Home, of 
Bassendean, Berwickshire, Col. of H.M.’s 56th 


At Bath, Charlotte, dau. of the late Hill Daws, 
esq., of Ditcheut. 

At Brighton, William Gemmell Alves, esq., of 
St. Vincent, West Indies, and formerly Capt. 
H.M.’s 29th Regt. 

At Yoxford, aged 65, Sarah Anne, wife of the 
Rev. R. Firman, Viear of that parish, and fore 
merly Vicar of Fingringhoe, Essex. 

In the Close, aged 33, James Edward, son of 
the late Rev. J. J..G. Dowland, Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset. 

April 23. At Vienna, aged 86, Prince Con- 
stantine Czartoryski, younger brother of Prince 
Adam. The deceased was a son of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, Governor General of Podolia, by 
Countess Maria Flemming, dau. of the Grand 
Marshal of the Crown. The deceased Prince was 
born in 1773, and in his early years served in the 
Polish army. In the year 1812 he made the 
campaign against Russia at the head of his own 
regiment, which was equipped at his own ex- 
pense, and he was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour by Napoleon. The war having ter- 
minated, the Prince entered in 1815 as Brigade- 
General in the army of the kingdom of Poland, 
established by the congress of Vienna, and was 
named General Adjutant of the Emperor Alexan- 
der. But having shortly after resigned his situa- 
tion in the army, he repaired to Vienna, where 
he resided for many years, distinguished himself 
as a liberal protector of arts, and was universally 
esteemed. He was twice married, and has left 
four sons. 

April 23. At Hatfield, from injuries received 
by an accident on the Great Northern Railway, 
aged 41, Francis Leslie Pym, esq., of the Hasells, 
Bedfordshire, and Radwell-house, Hertfordshire. 
Mr. Pym had but two months ago succeeded to 
the family estates in Bedfordshire, on the death 
of his father, the late Francis Pym, esq. He has 
left nine children, between twelve years and six 
months of age,—five sons and four daughters. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 53, Edward Mam- 
matt, esq. The deceased was a remarkable man. 
Although deprived at a very early age of his 
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sight, he acquired a profound knowledge of 
music, and, beside, delivered lectures on sound, 
on electricity, geology, pneumatics, astronomy, 
&c. His habits of business were also extra- 
ordinary, and he held the post of manager of 
the Burton Brewery Company, much to the satis- 
faction of his employers. Some eighteen years 
ago he, unaided, composed, printed, and bound a 
poem of considerable talent, which he dedicated 
to the then blind Prince George of Cumberland. 
He also invented a machine to assist the blind in 
writing, for which he received the thanks of the 
Society of Arts and was made a member of that 
body.—Leicester Journal. 

At Talbot-villas, Bayswater, aged 79, Emma, 
widow of Francis Diggens, esq., formerly banker 
at Chichester. 

At Hastings, aged 50, Richard Walter Crawley, 
esq., of Rectory-place, Bow, Middlesex. 

At Pembridge-gardens, Bayswater, Eleanor, 
widow of William Eales, esq., formerly of Ply- 
mouth, and only sister of the late Major Soady, 
of Berwick, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Glocester-sq., Hyde-park, Lieut.-Gen. Edw. 
Fleming, C.B., Colonel 27th Regt. (Inniskillings). 

At his residence, Hove-villas, Cliftonville, 
Brighton, George Waller Smith, esq., late Secre- 
tary of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

At his residence, Ashley-villa, Bath, aged 84, 
Edward Harman, esq. 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 47, Col. Wm. Dash- 
wood Graham, late of the Bombay Engineers. 

At Wigston Magna, aged 82, Mary, relict of 
Mr. Edmund Blunt, who was in active practice 
there as a surgeon for upwards of forty years. 

At Windsor-terr., Plymouth, Mrs. Carden, 
widow of Admiral John S. Carden. 

At Sheerness, aged 83, Caleb Selby, esq. 

At Norwood, aged 76, Mary, relict of Robert 
Hoggart, esq. 

April 24. At Leamington, aged 69, Johanna, 
wife of G. Williamson, esq., late of Gaddesby. 

At Weymouth, Lucy, widow of Capt. J. Erskine, 
formerly H.M.’s 17th Regt. of Foot, and dau. of 
the late Very Rev. Jos. Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 

In Lister-st., Hull, aged 73, Milcah, relict of 
Frederick Campbell, esq., of Beverley, and sister 
of the late William Spénce, esq., F.R.S. 

At Torquay, aged 57, Thomas Smythe, esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Aged 46, Sarah Ann, wife of P. U. Young, esq., 
Rock-view, Rathgar, Dublin, and eldest dau. of 
Samuel Wilderspin, esq., Moor-cottage, Wake- 
field. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 40, Capt. Chichester 
Crookshank, late 51st Regt. 

At his residence, West-bank, Heaton Mersey, 
aged 61, J. Buckley, esq., J.P. for the counties 
of York and Lancaster. 

April 25. At Bath, aged 66, Lieut.-Col. John 
Freke Palmer, of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

Mr. Frederick Dent, of 61, Strand, and 34 and 
36, Royal Exchange, maker of the great clock at 
the Houses of Parliament. 

At Hastings, Mrs. Whately, wife of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, to whom she was 
married in 1821. 
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At Scarbro’, aged 45, Major Wm. G. C. Monins, 
of the Royal Cumberland Militia, formerly Capt. 
in the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

At Porchester-terr., Hyde-park, aged 45, Ellen, 
wife of William Pye, esq. 

At Bath, Mary, second dau. of the late William 
Greening Martin, esq., of East Moulsey, Surrey. 

At Halliford, near Chertsey, aged 77, Richard 
Garrett Amyot, esq. 

At Lyons, aged 25, Louisa Mary, wife of Col. 
Henry Dalrymple White, C.B. 

Aged 59, Frances, wife of John Wiltshire, esq., 
of Shockerwick, Somerset. 

April 26. At Swanbourne, Bucks, aged 49, 
Capt. Stephen Grenville Fremantle, R.N., young- 
est son of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Francis 
Fremantle, G.C.B., K.M.T., &c. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Charlotte, relict of George 
Giles, esq,, of Enfield, Middlesex, and Prince 
Style, Kent. 

At Lewes, aged 96, Mrs. Dunstell, who had 
long been in high repute among the poor for 
her herbal preparations. 

In Regency-sq., Brighton, Frances, widow of 
the Rev. F. Lloyd, M.A., late of Charterhouse. 

Suddenly, at Tunbridge Wells, aged 67, Samuel 
Jackson, esq., of Oakfield, Reigate-hill, Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s-pl., West Brompton, Mary, 
youngest dau. of W. C. Gilbertson, esq., late of 
Cefngwyn, Cardiganshire. 

April 27. At Winwick, aged 50, Benet Wm. 
Claughton, esq. 

Aged 64, Robert McCabe, of Southwick-cres., 
Hyde-park, and Cornhill, one of the best makers 
of English chronometers. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 7, Bertram Leopold 
Augustine Wellesley, sixth surviving son of the 
Hon. W. Towry Law. 

At Princes-gate, aged 57, Louisa, wife of Thos. 
Hankey, esq., and eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Hankey, esq. 

April 28. At Freckenham-hall, aged 43, Wm. 
Westrope, esq. 

At Moorgate, near Retford, aged 87, Ann, relict 
of the Rev. Richard Procter, Vicar of Laxton. 

At Brighton, aged 78, John Round, esq. He 
was many years high steward of Colchester, and 
represented the boroughs of Ipswich and Col- 
chester at various dates, between 1812 and 1847, 
when he finally retired from public life soon after 
the loss of his wife by the fire at Ragget’s Hotel, 
Dover-st. Mr. Round was the son of the late 
John Round, esq., and cousin of C. G. Round. 
esq., formerly M.P. for North Essex. 

At Whitby, aged 68, Eliza, relict of John Cam- 
pion, esq., and dau. of the late John Barry, esq. 

At Southampton, on his return from India, 
aged 50, James Gregory Vos, esq., M.D., Sur- 
geon, Bengal Army. 

At his residence, Union-ter., York, William 
George Noble, esq., solicitor. 

At Gillingham-hall, Beccles, aged 72, the Lady 
George Beres:ord. 

At Karsfield, Clyst St. George, aged 66, Robert 
Pinhey, esq., F.R.C.S., late Surgeon-General of 
the Bombay Army. 

At Asherfield, aged 67, H. Fletcher, esq. 
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At Alcester, Warwickshire, suddenly, Mary 
Charlotte, wife of George Wyman, esq. 

At an advanced age, at Leamington, W. Parker, 
esq., for several years a justice of the peace in 
Warwickshire. 

At Wembley-park, Middlesex, aged 29, Sidney, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Gray, of Alwalton. 

April 29. At Langham-house, Portland-pl., 
aged 86, Frederica, Countess of Mansfield, (widow 
of tbe late and mother of the present earl). The 
deceased, who was a daughter of Dr. Markham, 
Archbishop of York, was married in 1797. Her 
husband died in 1804. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Huish, Yeovil, aged 
99, Mr. Nathan Sydenham, the oldest inhabitant 
of that place. He was in good health and in full 
possession of his faculties down tothe hour of his 
death. . 

At Nottingham, the residence of her son (Mr. 
Charles Nixon, solicitor,) aged 64, Mrs. Phoebe 
Astill, sister of William Hannay, esq. 

At Fochabers, N.B., very suddenly, Harry 
George Bishop, of Gloucester-ter., Hyde-park, a 
Captain in the Royal Madras Artillery, and second 
son of the late John Bishop, esq., of Sunbury- 
house, Middlesex, and Ascot-lodge, Berks. 

At Canterbury, Caroline, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
C. Dashwood, C.B., formerly of the 3rd Foot 
Guards, fourth dau. of Admiral Sir R. Barlow, 
G.C.B. 

At Tynemouth, in Dockwray-sq., aged 69, Jane, 
wife of John Tinley, esq., solicitor. 

At the Terrace, Clapham-common, aged 51, 
Richard Valentine Turner, esq. 

At Edmonton, aged 74, Capt. Samuel Roscow, 
R.N. 

April 30. At Heavitree, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Powning, esq., of 
Exeter. 

At Pomeroy-ter., Old Kent-road, aged 82, 
Capt. James Edward Huggins, Royal Navy. 

At the Rectory, Harriet, wife of the Rev. James 
Aspinal, Rector of Althorpe, Lincolnshire. 

May1. AtStockwell, Vice-Admiral Alexander 
Renton Sharpe, C.B. ‘The deceased was midship- 
man in the “Kent” in the expedition to the 
“Helder” in 1799 ; and of the “* Hercule,” at Cape 
Francois and siege of Curagoa, in 1804; Lieut. of 
the ‘ Topaze” in action with two French frigates 
near Corfu in 1809, and commanded the ‘‘ Scout” 
at the de-truction of three French armed ships 
and some batteries in Sagone Bay in 1811. He 
was in 1815 nominated a C.B., and he also re- 
ceived the good-service pension. His commis- 
sions bore date as follows :—Lieut., Dec. 8, 1806 ; 
Commander, March 5, 1809; Capt., Jan. 22, 1813; 
Rear-Adm., June 1, 1848; and Vice-Adm., July 
30, 1857. 

At Lower Grosvenor-st., Isabella, wife of Sir 
Culling Eardley, bart. 

At the residence of his brother, near Worcester, 
aged 50, John Rose Holden, esq. 

At Oddington Rectory, Frances Emma, wife of 
the Rev. W. Wiggin, and dau. of the Hon. and 
Very Rey. E. Rice, Dean of Gloucester. 

At Clarendon-ter., Notting-hill, aged 70, Paul 
Harris Nicholas, esq., R.M. 
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At Brunswick-sq., aged 38, Sarah, wife of G. 
Somers Clarke, esq. 

At Belle-vue-house, Bath, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Wm. Seller, esq., of Vicar’s 
Cross, Chester. 

Aged 68, Jane, wife of the Rev. Peter Jackson, 
of Newstead-hall, Wakefield. 

At Kew, Surrey, aged 68, Susannah, wife of 
Dr. John Jackson. 

At Hanover-lodge, Shirley, near Southampton, 
aged 27, Arthur William Coape, late of the 12th 
Royal Lancers, only son of the late Capt. Coape, 
of the 85th Regt. 

Aged 69, John Jowett Glover, esq., of The Pot- 
locks, Findern. 

May 2. At Bournemouth, aged 69, William 
Richard Baker Sellon, Commander R.N. The 
deceased was the eldest surviving son of the late 
Thomas Smith, esq., Receiver-General to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, by Sarah, dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Sellon, sometime Rector of St. 
James, Clerkenwell. He assumed, in January, 
1847, the surname and arms of Sellon on inherit- 
ing the property of his maternal aunt, Sophia 
Sellon. He entered the Navy in March, 1801, as 
first class vol. on board the ‘‘ Centaur,” 74, com- 
manded by his relative, Captain Bendall Robert 
Littlehales, and served with much distinction up 
to the close of the war in 1815, particularly in boat 
affairs. On one occasion, Nov. 26, 1813, with 
four boats, he boarded and carried, off Cape 
Rousse, in the island of Corsica, “Le Charle- 
magne,” privateer, of eight guns, pierced for 
sixteen, and ninety-three men, a vessel whose 
fierce resistance occasioned the British a loss, 
out of fifty-eight men, of five killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

At Montreal, Canada, from the effects of a full 
from his horse, aged 32, Marcus Richard, the 
only and much-loved son of the Rev. Marcus R. 
Southwell, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, St. Alban’s. 

At Cleveland-ter., Hyde-park, Fanny Anne, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. James Wood, and eldest child 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Burney, D.D., Rector 
of Wickham Bishops, Essex. 

At her residence, Cleveland-rd., aged 85, Ruth, 
relict of Alexander Wedderburn, many years 
resident at Exeter. 

At Grosvenor-pl., aged 75, Sir William Fowle 
Fowle Middleton, bart. 

At Olney-ter., Camberwell, Capt. Fred. Thos. 
Paterson, (retired,) late 48th Regt., H.E.L.C., 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Milford-house, aged 49, Elizabeth Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of the late Valentine Green, esq., 
of Normanton, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At her residence, Royal-cresc., Notting-hill, 
aged 67, Martha, widow of John Blackett, esq., 
of Stamford-hill. 

May 3. At Drumcondra-castle, Ireland, of 
bronchitis, aged 81, Grace Louisa, Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Ormonde. Her ladyship was the 
second dau. of the Right Hon. John Staples, by 
his third wife, the Hon. Harriet Molesworth, 
dau. of Richard, third Viscount Molesworth, and 
was married, in October, 1807, to. James, nine- 
teenth Earl of Ormonde, created at the corona- 
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tion of King George IV. a peer of the United 
Kingdom, as Baron of Lanthony, co. Monmouth, 
and on Oct. 5, 1825, advanced to the dignity of 
Marquis of Ormonde in the peerage of Ireland. 

At Eaglehurst, Hamp-hire, aged 65, Major- 
Gen. Berkeley Drummond. The deceased had 
been in the Scots Fusilier Guards for a period of 
nearly fifty years. He served in that regiment 
(then called the Third Guards) in the campaign 
of 1814, in Holland, including the storming of 
Bergen-op-Zoom ; also the campaign of 1815; and 
was present at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo with 
the second battalion of his regiment, in the second 
brigade of the first division, und r the command 
of Sir John Byng, now Field-Marshal the Earl of 
Strafford. The late General was one of the 
grooms in waiting to her Majesty. His commis- 
sions bore date as follows :—Ensign, March 5th, 
1812; lieut. and capt. July 4th, 1815; capt. and 
lieut.-col., Dec. 21st, 1826; col., Nov. 23rd, 1841 ; 
and major-gen., Nov. 11th, 1851. The deceased 
General was brother to the late Mr. Charles 
Drummond, of the well-known banking firm 

At Altringham, Cheshire, aged 36, Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Jos. Shooter, Vicar 
of Bishop Wilton. 

At Clifton, aged 33, Maria Hester, wife of Frank 
B. Norgate, esq., of Shirehampton, and third 
dau. of the late Rev. 8S. Y. Seagrave, Rector of 
Westcott Barton, Oxon. 

At St. George’s-place, Hyde-park, aged 87, 
Maria, widow of Gen. John Murray, of Glenella, 
and of Queen’s County, Ireland. 

At Fleetwood, Lancashire, aged 68, William 
Strode, esq., formerly of Epping New-road, 
Woodford. 

In Pall-mall, four days after the death of his 
only surviving child, aged 57, Thomas William 
Laroche, esq., of Bolton-row, Mayfuir, and The 
Cottage, Wanstead, Essex. 

At Sherborne, aged 15, Percy Rankin, sixth 
surviving son of John Frederick Falwasser, esq., 
of Sherborne. 

At Ashbourn, aged 75, Mr. Hobson. The de- 
ceased had been one of the volunteers of 1804, 
and was a frequent and popular lecturer at the 
Ashbourn Literary Institute, and other places. 

May 4. At Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., Caro- 
line Jane, relict of the late Michael Hicks Beach, 
¢sq., and mother of the late Sir Michael Hicks 
Hicks Beach, Bart., of Williamstrip-park, Glou- 
cestershire, and of Netheravon-house, Wilts. 

At Upper Harley-st., of diphtheria, aged 16, 
Gertrude, dau. of F. H. Dickinson, esq. 

At Southsea, Major Wm. Sandy Ebrington, 
late of the Eleventh Regt. of Foot. He served 
throughout the Peninsular War. 

At Bath, Mary Anne, widow of Capt. Leigh 
Lye, and dau. of the late Benjamin Cobb, esq., 
of New Romney, Kent. 

At Sowerby, near Thirsk, Maria Teresa, wife 
of Thomas Swarbreck, esq. 

At his residence, Cumberland-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 72, Samuel Lyon de Symons, esq. 

At Hamworthy, Poole, aged 18, George An- 
thony, only son of G. A. Adams, esq. 

At Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 33, Matilda 
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Catherine, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, aged 83, Harriet Mary, relict 
of the Ven. Richard Francis Onslow, Archdeacon 
of Worcester. 

At Flora-place, Plymouth, Mary, widow of 
Col. Bevians, R.M. 

May 5. At West Retford-house, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of James Lee, esq., formerly one of the 
magistrates for the county of Nottingham. Mrs, 
Lee was second daughter of Harry Verelst, esq., 
formerly governor-general of Bengal, a post 
then equivalent to the present governor-gene- 
ralsbip of India, inasmuch as the other presi- 
dencies were altogether under his control. She 
was born the 12th of June, 1773, and was married 
first at Aston, in 1793, to Robert Evelyn Sutton, 
esq., of Scolton, near Worksop, (only son of 
Brigadier-gen. Sutton,), a descendant of the 
Barons Lexington, of Averham, Notts., and a 
collateral branch of the Suttons of Kelham. Mr. 
Sutton oied at Exmouth, on the 5th of March, 
1805, and was interred at Littleham, near the 
same place. After remaining a widow for four- 
teen years, Mrs. Lee married secondly, on the 
4th of February, 1819, James Lee, esq., of Carl- 
ton, near Darrington, Yorkshire, but by neither 
of her husbands had she any issue. Mr. Lee, 
who was an active magistrate of the county of 
Nottingham for a period of nearly forty years, 
died on the 18th of January, 1858. 

At Brotten-hall, Cleveland, aged 76, Thomas 
Hutchinson, esq., a Deputy-Lieut. of the North 
Riding. 

At Regency-sq., Brighton, aged 58, Charles 
Duke, esq., late of East Lavant, Sussex. 

At Wrecclesham, aged 48, Robt. Harry Davy, 
esq., A.B, only son of the Rev. Charles Davy, 
late Vicar of Preshute and Inglesham. 

At her brother’s, the Vicarage, Great Staugh- 
ton, Hunts, aged 50, Mary Anne Moore, dau. of 
the late Harry Bristow Wilson, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mary Al ermary, in the City of London. 

At Bedford, aged 73, Mrs. Couchman, widow 
of H. Couchman, esq., formerly of Temple Bal- 
sall, Warwickshire. 

At Ventnor, aged 37, Richard E. Garnham, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields and Fortess-terrace, 
Kentish-town. 

At Albemarle-st., Mary, Countess of Strath- 
more, wife of the Right Hon. W. Hutt, M.P. 
Her ladyship’s maiden name was Mary Milner, 
and she was born, we believe, at Staindrop. 
Her marriage with the Earl of Strathmore took 
place on Sunday, July 30th, 1820. His lordship 
died the day after, in the 52nd year of his age. 
His estates were not entailed, and he made a 
full settlement of his property previous to his 
death. The title of Earl of Strathmore, which 
he inherited from bis father, was an old Scotch 
title; but in 1815 he was raised to the English 
Peerage as Baron Bowes, of Streatlam Castle, 
in the county of Durham, and of Lunedale, in 
the county of York. The English barony ex- 
pired with him, and a doubt arose whether a 
marriage in England subsequent to the birth of 
a child would legitimise that child in Scotland. 
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The question was decided by the law courts in 
the negative, and the Countess’s only son, John 
Bowes, esq., was not permitted to take the title 
of his father, but it devolved upon his lordship’s 
youngest brother, Thomas Lyon Bowes, who be- 
came Earl of Strathmore; and his grandson, 
Thomas George Bowes, is the present inheritor 
of the Scottish titles and estates. The late dow- 
ager Countess of Strathmore was married to Mr. 
Hutt at St. George’s, Hanover-sq., London, on 
the 16th of March, 1831, when that gentleman 
was Member of Parliament for Hull. Her son, 
Jobn Bowes, esq., of Streatlam Castle, is the 
proprietor of the English estates of the junior 
branch of the ancient and famous family of 
Bowes. He was elected one of the members for 
the southern division of the county of Durham 
in the first Reform Parliament in 1832, and he 
sat for that division till 1847, when he retired in 
favour of Lord Harry Vane. He is at the bead 
of the well-known Marley-hill coking establish- 
ment. The Countess had no issue by her second 
marriage. 

May 6. At Dover, Dame Louisa Lillie, wife 
of Sir John Scott Lillie, C.B. 

At Garry-cottage, Perth, aged 90, Miss Mada- 
line Murray, last surviving dau. of Sir Robert 
Murray, bart., Clermont. 

At Warwick-lodge, Worthing, the residence 
of her son-in-law, C. H. Heather, esq., aged 69, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Newman Knott, formerly 
of Earnley. 

At Glocester-pl., Hyde-park-gardens, of con- 
sumption, Emma, wife of Edgar Ratcliffe, esq., 
of Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 

At her residence, Tunbridge Wells, aged 75, 
Ann, widow of Philip Lawton, esq., late of 
Forest-hill. 

At Limpsfield, Surrey, aged 57, Benj. Williams, 
esq., formerly of Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

May7. At Bath, aged 77, Sophia, widow of 
Richard Davenport, esq., of Darwell-bank, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

Aged 46, George H. Lawrence, third son of 
the late Rev. Wm. Wharton, Vicar of Gilling, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire. 

May 8. At Esk-house, Whitby, aged 64, Alice, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Brodrick, esq. 

At Pontefract, aged 57, Lionel J. Brook, esq., 
Justice of the Peace for that borough. 

At Star-hill, Rochester, aged 61, George Ac- 
worth, esq. 

At Torquay, Willoughby, third son of the Hon. 
and Rey. Frederic Bertie. 

At his residence, Upper Wimpole-st., aged 74, 
Horace Hayman Wilson, esq., Boden Professor 
of Sanscrit, Oxford. 

Of scarlet fever, aged 26, Frances, wife of 
Edward Weatherby, esq. 

At Adversane, Billingshurst, aged 88, Mr. 
Edmund Greenfield. 

May 9. At Halton-house, Hastings, John Ch. 
Gough, third son of Richard Gough, esq., of 
Kilworth-house, Leicestershire, Deputy-lieut., 
and only remaining brother of Capt. Gough, R.N. 

At the house of her son, Springwood-cottage, 
near Chorley, aged 91, Ann, widow of the Rev. 
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John Rawes, of Stamfordham, Northumber- 
land. 

At the Brook, Staplefield, Cuckfield, aged 77, 
Miss Bethune, sister of the late Dr. Bethune, of 
Worth Rectory. 

Aged 14, George Stewart Hall, only surviving 
child of the Rev. J. R. Hall, Rector of Boldon, 
Durham. 

May 9. In Bury-st., St. James’s, aged 27, 
Ferdinand, seventh son of the late William Wing- 
field Yates, esq., of Parkfields, Staffordshire. 

At her residence, Brookside, near Crawley, 
Sussex, aged 78, Miss Anna Bethune. 

At Tower-hill, Rainow, aged 69, Samuel Thorp, 
esq. The deceased was the first Mayor of Mac- 
clesfield under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
and was one of the gentlemen first recommended 
by the new Town Council to be appointed as a 
Justice of the Peace for the borough. He was 
also one of the first elected Aldermen. Of late 
years, the infirmities of age had prevented his 
regular attendance on the bench; but, till very 
recently, he still continued to give his occasional 
assistance to his brother magistrates.— Maccles- 
Jield Courier. 

May 10. At Ridgway, Plympton, 8. L. Jesina, 
widow of Edward Harrison, esq., Paymaster 
R.N., and second dau. of the late Dr. Hamilton, 
Octagon, Plymouth. 

Aged 88, Mr. Thomas William Tottie, Beach- 
grove-ter., Leeds. Mr. Tottie had filled the office 
of Mayor of Leeds, and was well known as being 
probably the oldest Reformer in the West Riding. 

At Park-cres., Brighton, aged 74, Louisa, wife 
of C. G. Ridout, esq., youngest and last surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. George Heath, Canon 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

At Meacombe, Moretonhampstead, aged 82, 
Anne, wife of John Germon, Esq. 

At the Queen’s Hotel, Norwood, aged 42, Rosa 
Edwyna, wife of Lieut.-Col. Powell, M.P., of 
Nanteos, Cardiganshire. 

May 11. At Greenwich, aged 13, Edward, 
youngest son of the Rev. J. Thompson, Kid- 
brooke-house, Blackheath. 

At Meadow-place, Edinburgh, aged 80, David 
Irving, LL.D. He was born at Langholm in 
1779, and studied at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of Master of Arts in 
1801. He was the author of a series of biographies 
of Scottish authors, beginning with Ferguson the 
poet. His subsequent works were—‘‘ Memorials 
of the Life and Writings of George Buchanan,” 
published in 1817 ; ‘* Observations on the Study 
of Civil Law;” ‘‘ Elements of English Compo- 
sition’? — his most successful work, originally 
printed in 1801 ; and various contributions to the 
seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Brit 
In 1813 he obtained the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the Marischal College, Aberdeen. He was 
appointed in 1821 Librarian of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and held that situation till 1848, when 
he retired into private life; still devoting him- 
self, however, to literary pursuits. 

At Regent’s-park-ter., Regent’s-park, aged 52, 
Lieut.-Col. 8. R. Bagshawe, late of the Bengal 
Army. 
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At Hastings, William Edmund Curtis, esq., 
late of the First Royal Dragoons, eldest son of 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

At Fosterville, near Newton, aged 72, Mary, 
relict of R. T. Parsons, esq., R.M. 

At Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., aged 70, 
Joseph Edward Mason, esq., late of Exeter. 

At Handsworth, near Birmingham, aged 47, 
Eliza Rose, wife of T. C. Sneyd Kynnersley, esq. 

At Lansdowne-ter., Regent’s-park, aged 69, 
Frances, wife of John Digby Fowell, formerly of 
Black-hall, Devon. 

At Sidmouth, aged 66, Jane, relict of Admiral 
Henry Forbes, R.N. 

At St. Aubyn-st., Devonport, John Little, esq., 
surgeon. 

In London, Harriet, wife of Francis Sitwell, 
esq., of Barmoor-castle, Northumberland. 

May 12. At Clapham-common, aged 64, Sir C, 
Barry, R.A., F.R.S., &c. 

In John-st., Ryde, aged 77, Thomas Manning 
Foreman, late Capt. 56th Regt. 

At Wonston-cottage, Hants, aged 68, Thomas 
Tatlock, esq., a Peninsular officer. 

At Barnard Castle, in Galgate, aged 73, Miss 
Feilding, dau. of the late Rev. George Feilding, 
of Startforth-hall. 

At Coursehoarne, Cranbrook, aged 72, Ellen, 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. S. Steele, 
LL.B., Vicar of Newnham, and Curate of Bred- 
gar, Kent. 

At Greenhithe, aged 68, Thomas Colyer, esq. 

May 13. At Pulborough, Sussex, aged 74, 
Peter John Martin, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Charles Salt, esq., 
sole surviving brother of Henry Salt, esq., for- 
merly British Consul in Egypt. 

At Hawthornden, Torquay, Devon, aged 79, 
Arthur Howe Holdsworth, esq., of Widdicombe- 
house, Governor of Dartmouth Castle, and for 
twenty years M.P. for the borough of Dartmouth. 

At Exmouth, aged 79, Miss Ann Long. 

At the Vicarage, Blakesley, Northamptonshire, 
aged 56, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Joseph de Belin, Vicar of that parish. 

At Castle Camps Rectory, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 21, Anne, third dau. of the late Rev. George 
Pearson. 

May 14. At Leamington Spa, aged 70, Col. 
George Young, H.E.I.C.S., of Waye-honse, Ash- 
burton, Devon. 

At Leamington, aged 83, Charlotte, widow of 
John Grimston, esq., of Neswick. 

At Broomgrove, Hastings, aged 76, Susanna, 
widow of William Satterley, esq., of Hastings, 
and mother-in-law of the late Rev. Wm. E. Lord, 
D.D., Rural Dean, and Rector of Northiam, 
Sussex. 

At Portland-place, Angelica Helen, youngest 
dau. of the Hon. Sir Thomas Joshua Platt. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Col. Richard Vyvysan, 
late of Trewan-park, Cornwall, Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of that county. 

May 15. Aged 68, Charles Bamford, esq., of 
George-st., Hull, and of Woodhall, in Holderness. 

At Blake-hill, Parkstone, at an advanced age, 
Francis Bryant, esq. 
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Suddenly, in the county court at Poole, while 
in the act of addressing the judge on behalf ofa 
client, James Brown, esq., of Lymington, soli- 
citor, aged 63. The deceased was town-clerk of 
Lymington, clerk to the justices, and registrar of 
the Lymington county court. 

At Mitcham, aged 89, Elizabeth, widow of 
W. Neale, esq., of Cheam, Surrey. 

At Exmouth, aged 60, Lady Browne. 

At Lancaster-lodge, aged 82, William Shields, 
esq., formerly of Durham. For many years he 
took an important part in all civic movements, 
and entered heartily into various philanthropic 
enterprises. 

May 15. At Eaton-place, aged 61, the Hon. 
Augustus Barrington, second surviving son of 
George, fifth Viscount Barrington. 

At Haldon-house, Exeter, aged 66, Sir Law- 
rence Vaughan Palk, bart., formerly M.P. for 
Ashburton. This family is descended from 
Henry Palk, who was possessed of estates in 
Devonshire in the reign of Henry VII. 

At St. George’s-terrace, Regent’s-park, Anna 
Isabella, Baroness Noel Byron, widow of the late 
poet. 

At Leigh-court, Torquay, aged 14, Mary Grab- 
ham, eldest child of the Rev. Charles Penny, 
Rector of West Coker, Yeovil, Somerset. 

May 16. At Exmouth, aged 60, Lady Browne. 

At Hafod, near Mold, Flintshire, aged 70, 
E. Lloyd, esq. 

May 17. At Elmstone-court, Kent, Barbara 
Henrietta, wife of Frederick T. Curtis, esq., and 
second dau. of Geo. A. W. Welch, esq., of Arle- 
house, Cheltenham. 

At Bath, aged 46, Lieut.-Col. Augustus Price, 
late of the Bombay army. 

May 19. At Helmingham Rectory, Suffolk, 
aged 38, Jessy Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, Rector of Helmingham, and elder dau. of 
the late John Walker, esq., of Crawfordton, 
Dumfriesshire. 

At Quedgeley-house, Gloucester, aged 86, Mrs. 
Curtis Hayward, relict of the Rev. J. A. Curtis, 
formerly Vicar of Bitton, in the same county. 

Aged 85, Mr. Robert Montgomery, of Wool- 
wich, brother of the late James Montgomery, 
the poet. 

May 20. At his residence, Cecil-sq., Margate, 
aged 61, Stephen Jarvis, esq., late of the Prero- 
gative-office, Doctors’-commons. 

At his residence, Eccleston-sq., aged 73, Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris, knt., F.R.S., one of the 
Masters of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 69, Spencer 
Horsey de Horsey, esq. 

May 21. In George-st., Portman-sq., aged 91, 
Cobbett Derby, esq. 

At the residence of her daughters, Ladbroke- 
8q., Kensington-park, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late William Bowes, esq., of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland. 

May 22. At North-end-lodge, Fulham, aged 
43, Mr. Albert Smith, the well-known novelist 
and lecturer. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 


DEATHS REGISTERED. 






















































































Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area - ~} | ending Saturday, 
> in 100 
poe ci Statute | it || Apr. | Apr. | May | May | May 
DI y 5 . . } 
Acres 1851. | 21, 28, 5, 12, 19, 
|| 1860. | 1860 | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. 
| 
Mean Temperature } 42°3 41°2 50°7 52-2 544 
1] 
London. .. 78029 |2362236 1284 | 1268 | 1205 | 1111 | 1090 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 262 213 227 198 177 
7-11. North Districts . 13533 | 490396 || 299 260 257 232 227 
12-19. Central Districts | 1938 | 393256 | 179| 167| 151} 171 | 148 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 485522 || 251 281 261 236 223 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 | 293 347 309 274 315 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
Pa ; 5 = - ca i : wo R 
Week ending |.5 3 § gS 3 Eb z= a] 3 F 4 
Saturday, |,5 3 Z| 3 cI s 
urday, |.5 gs] 8 z 3 g Ff 3) & = 2 = 
Apr. 21 . 601 191 187 247 | 58 | 1284 923 834 | 1757 
ss. 28 .| 590] 178] 194] 286] 57 | 1268 914 | 885 | 1799 
May a= 530 173 196 226 | 64 | 1205 903 900 | 1803 
* am 539 150 182 196 | 38 | 1111 786 819 | 1605 
- w . 535 152 185 181 | 31 | 1090 867 835 | 1702 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six e 4. e @. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 50 5 87 4 24 7 33 6 41 7 39 0 














weiey 12. y 2 6 | 37 7 | 210 | 31 | 4 8 | 40 8 
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PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 21. 
Hay, 32. Os. to 41. 15s. — Straw, 17. 4s. to 11. 12s, — Clover, 47. 0s. to 52. 11s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ME ie cicceicsevasgies 3s. 10d. to 5s. 4d. | 
es 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d. | Beasts 

be a ee ES 4s. 8d. to 5s.10d. | Sheep and Lambs 
Dees * 8s. 8d. to4s. 8d. | Calves 
a Ee & 7s. Od. to 8s. Od. | Pigs 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 21. 


COAL-MARKET, May 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. Od. to 20s. Od. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 9d. 


see eeeweeereeeneee 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From April 24 to May 23, inclusive. 





























Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
ew - (4 & . te os |S to - a 
SH/3.6\ ¢ |Ss $8/8.8| 2 12s 
z An E 3 Sb Weather. || >= 2 E 3 Sb Weather. 
~ 

Ape.| © | © | ° fin. pts May; ° | ° | ° fin. pts, 

24 | 37 | 44 | 39 |29. 77|/hy.rn.hy.snow|} 9 | 52 | 64 | 48 |29. 61//cldy. showers 
25 | 39 | 47 | 42 |29. 87)/cloudy 10 | 50 | 63 | 57 |29. 78|/heavy rain 
26 | 39 | 51 | 40 (30. O8jido. 11 | 54 | 62 | 55 |29. 72/ido. 

27 | 40 | 50 | 39 (30. 29)|fair 12 | 59 | 68 | 55 |29. 78licly.cnst.hy.rn, 
28 | 45 | 60 | 38 |30. 32\|fair, cloudy 13 | 55 | 63 | 53 |29. 74/\rain, cloudy 
29 | 49 | 61 | 43 |30. 30)'do. do. 14 | 56 | 64 | 54 |29. 75i/hy. rn. do. 
30 | 50 | 62 | 47 |30. 32//do. do. 15 | 56 | 63 | 54 |29. 82iicldy. rn. eldy. 
M.1 | 50 | 64 | 48 /30. 21//fair 16 | 56 | 62 | 51 |29. 65//do. do. 

2 | 49 | 63 | 48 /30. O9)!do. cloudy 17 | 53 | 68 | 50 |29. 59)/heavy rain 

3 | 50 | 62 | 44 |30. O9/ldo, do. 18 | 55 | 64 | 54 |29. 45/ido. 

4 | 45 | 60 | 45 |30. O8/!do. do. 19 | 55 | 65 | 56 /29. 68jicldy. fair 

5 | 47 | 54 | 43 |30. 08|\cloudy 20 | 59 | 70 | 58 /30. 10)/fair cloudy 

6 | 46 | 54 | 40 |30. 07/|fair, cloudy 21 | 60 | 71 | 58 |30. 29)/do. do. 

7 | 50 | 60 | 48 |29. 77\/do. slight rain] 22 | 61 | 73 | 57 |30. 19)do. 

8 | 54 | 63 | 53 |29. 54/\cldy.rain, aldy) 23 | 61 | 70 | 56 |29. 99)jjrain, fair 























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 















































Apeil) 3 per 5 per New | Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | India _— 
S| oS aeea | See | Sak | HBO | Ue | BS [see 
24/94§ 3/933 4/93 4/294 54] 6 8pm. 106 
25 | 94¢ $| 934 $193 $(225 6 | 6.10pm.|———| 5dis.|106 4} 
26/9435 | 934 ¢| 934 ¢ |———| 6. 9 pm./ 220 21 |10.8dis.| 106 4 
27/9435 | 93t 3/934 9/225 6| Gpm. |219 |————| 106} # 
28 | 94; 5 | 938 4/934 4/2264 |———_|2200 jW——|106 # 
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Burton, Sir William, pedigree of, 489 
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Byron, Lady Noel, memoir of, 627 
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brass weight from, 480 
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Arms in, 382 
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—— Visitation of Arms in, 382 
Cambridgeshire, commission of inquiry as 
to monastic pensions in, 568 
—— Tokens, 166 
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Camperdown, Earl of, memoir of, 181 
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— fibula found at, 477 
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abbey piece found at, 593 
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Carnegie, W. F. Lindsay, memoir of, 519 
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Chester Architectural and Archeological So- 
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Chester Castle, implements of torture 
found at, 480 
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St. John’s Church, windows at, 487 
Chesterford, Roman colander found at, 272 
Roman relics from, 376 
————. excavations at, 479 
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tion of, 484 
Chibburn, New Notes on, 490 
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Child of the Temple, The, 504 
Children’s Almanack, 168 
Chinese bank notes, 51 
mandarin, war dress of, 148 
Chiriqui, Indian tombs at, relics in, 45 
Christ, badge of the order of, 368 
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South Side, 437 
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Cilernum, excavations at, 152 
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Cirencester, coins found at, 594 
Civil War, Relics of the, 538 
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Clarendon, arrow-heads from, 489 
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longing to, 477 
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adjudicated, 145 

for 1861, subject for, 484 

Combemartin Church, tower of, 146 

Commodus, coins of, 562 

Compendium Studii Philosophie, 237 

Congregational Churches recently erected, 
247 

Conjurors, Information against, 472 

Constantina, inscription found at, 563 

Constantinople, Memorial Church at, 145 

Cornhill, St. Michael’s Church, restoration 
of, 246 

Cotton, Gen. Sir Willoughby, memoir of, 628 

Cotton’s Hospital, Canterbury, 496 

Court of Wards, abolition of, 429 

Coulthart, Mrs. Helen, memoir of, 634 
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Crichton Castle, drawing of, 370 

Croly, Rev. Dr., The Threescore and Ten, 
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Crowder, Sir Richard B., memoir of, 186 
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Cuzco, antiquities from, 264 

Dacre, Lord, trial of, 491 
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Danes, ravages of the, 540 

Dartmoor, Druidical monument on, 376 

David I. of Scotland, reign of, 497 
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De la Mare, Geoffrey, to Hugh his Son, 364 

Delphi, silver coin of, 52 

De Montford, marriage of, 5 

Denston Church, carvings at, 605 

Denton, stone mell found at, 143 

De Quincey, Thomas, memoir of, 187 
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tract from, 550 
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Development of the Associative Principle 
during the Middle Ages, 396 
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of the Ancient Borough of, 393 

Diary of Humphrey Mitchell, 147 
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Dinton Castle, Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, 
146 

Dirleton Castle, drawing of, 370 

Dod, R. P., Parliamentary Companion for 
1860, 285 

Dodnash, Priory of, History of, 369 

Domitian, coins of, 560 

Dover, Countess of, catalogue of the furni- 
ture of, 268 

Castle, ruined church in, 249, 314 

Works at, temp. Henry IT., 494 

Drift, Works of Art in the, 146 

Drinking Fountains, 249 

Drummond, Henry, Esq., memoir of, 413 

Ducklington, Anglo-Saxon graves at, 366 

Dugdale, Sir William, Visitation of the 
County of Yorke, 500 

Dumfries, brass ring found at, 369 

Duncan, King of Scotland, charter by, 498 

Dunfermline Castle, drawing of, 370 

Dunmow (Little) Church, monuments in, 
390 

Duzastable Chronicle, Extracts from the, 615 

Durham, restoration of St. Nicholas Church, 
246 

Du Sens, Partatif dans les Langues Ro- 
manes, 173 

Dyrrachium, didrachm of, 593 

Dyson, Rev. Charles, memoir of, 635 

Earsham Church, mortuary urn found at, 45 

East Anglian, The, 394 

East Orchard new Church, 483 

Ebbw Vale, designs for new Church at, 484 

Eburacum, sarcophagus discovered at the 
cemetery of, 52 

Ecclesiastical Singing, abuses of, 237 

Ecclesiological Society, meeting of, 145, 
483, 598 

Edinburgh, curious broadsides printed at, 
368 








view of the Old Tolbooth at, 370 

Edward V1., curious bricks temp. of, 604 

Edyngton, pension assigned to the Rector, 
&c., of the College, 567 

Egyptian Antiquities, collection of, Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, 148 

papyrus, 476 

Elgin, ancient house at, 370 

Lord, Despatches of, 20 

Elizabeth Wocdville, seal of, 592 

Queen, Proclamation on Dress, 
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parel, 260 
Orders for Men’s Appa- 
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deed temp., 369 

Elphinstone, The Hon. Mountstuart, memoir 
of, 80 

Elwes, A., Frank and Andrea, 79 

Ely, restoration of the lantern at, 485 

Emblems of Saints, 393 

Enamelled basins, twelfth century work, 51 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 168 

England, invasion of, 119 
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England, rubbings from brasses in, 148 

in the fourteenth century, 166 

Englefield Green, new Church at, 245 

Envermeu, list of antiquities discovered at, 
273 

Episcopal Rings, memoir on, 591 

Ermington Church, altar at, 147 

Essex Archaeological Society, meeting of, 
271 

Ethelbert, Conversion of, 541 

Evelyn, Richard, Esq., a deed of, 267 

Everard, Rev. E. J., Address to his Flock 
on Lord Ebury’s motion, 396 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, 
meeting of, 146, 489, 600 

Cathedral, armorial tile from, 12 

Samian ware found at, 51 

Expedition to the Indies, MS, Journal of, 
592 

Family of Love, 1579, 470 

Farnham, Essex, restoration of the Church, 
246 














Surrey, restoration of the Church, 


Faversham Church, paintings at, 47 

Feoffment from Sir Robert de Ashton, 36 

Fictitious seals, 51 

Finger-ring of ivory, 142 

Fixger-rings, classification of, 269 

Finiguerra, Maso, The Pax of, 320 

Fitzroy, Rt. Hon. Henry, memoir of, 184 

Fitzwalter Monuments, The, at Dunmow, 
390 

Fleetwood, William, biographical notice 
of, 475 

Flint implements, 379 
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bylonia, 144 

Florence, the goldsmiths of, 319 

Footprints in the Wilderness, 504 

Forrest, Sir James, memoir of, 522 

Forster, Dr. Thomas, memoir of, 514, 538 

Fox, Mr., character of, 329 

India Bill, 324 

France, Congres Scientifique de, 90 

Frank and Andrea, 79 

Franklin Expedition, The Fate of the, 91 

Reliques, 97 

Frazxeto, Roger de, seal of, 143 

Frederick I1., the Emperor, 8 

Frome, lock and key of the Convent at, 
594 

Funny Fables for Little Folks, 79 

Gaelic, Scottish and Irish modes of spell- 
ing, 380 

Gascony, Richard of Cornwall’s expedition 
for the recovery of, 3 

George III., insanity of, 325 

Georges, gold enamelled, 589 

Gerard I1., Bishop of Cambrai, 590 

Germantown, St. Michael’s Church at, 145 

Germanus and Lupus, missionary labours 
of, 540 

Germany, brick buildings in, 47 

Gerrard’s Cross, Church at, 242 








Gibraltar, antiquities from, 593 

Gibson, Mr. Milner, and the Fine Arts, 
20 

Giotto, fresco paintings by, 25 

and his followers, 317 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. William Ewart, Works 
of, 19, 90 

Glasgow, Hagg’s Castle, drawing of, 370 

Gloucester Cathedral, radiating chapels, 
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Gilbert de Clare, Earl of, death 
of, 3 

Goadby Marwood Church, glass quarries 
in, 147 

God’s Prohibition of the Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister, 283 

Godwin, G., Memorials of Workers, 396 

Gogmagog Hills, curious rings found at, 
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Gothic Windows and Window Tracery, 
lecture on, 487 

Gournay, The House of, 434 

Norman barons of, 434 

of Swarthings, family of, 440 

Thomas de, and Edward 11., 442 

Granville, Lord, literary taste of, 20 

Grays, excavations near, 50 

Grecian versus Gothic, 202 

Greetland, St. Thomas’s Church, 244 

Grensilhaugh, sepulchral cist at, 50 

Grimshaw Park, Christ Church, 245 

Gristhorpe, interment at, 50 

Grosmount, episcopal ring found at, 473 

Guide to the Civil Service, 167 

Gunpowder, Manufacture of, 590 

Gurney, D., Esq., The House of Gournay, 
434 

Gwyn, Captain John, narrative of, 601 

Habits of Good Society, The, 615 

Hadleigh Church, remains from, 604 

Hadrian, coin of, 561 

Hale Magna, relics discovered at, 269 

Hales, Lady Margaret, monument to, 495 

Haley Hill, Halifax, new Church at, 243, 
391 

Halifax, see Haley Hill. 

Halli, Mrs. N., Through the Tyrol to 
Venice, 618 

Halyburton, Andrew, Account-book of, 
148 

Hambledon Church, proposed restoration 
of, 484 

Hampshire, General History of, 280 

Hampstead, St. Paul’s Church, 244 

St. Peter’s Church, 244 

Hampton Court Palace, organ-pipe from, 
588 

Hand-book of the Court, Peerage, and 
House of Commons for 1860, 284 

to the Guildhall and the various 
Offices of the Corporation of London, 
394 

Hand-bricks, 269 

Hangman’s Wood, Daneholes in, 50 

Harborne, new Church at, 245 
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Harcourt, Rev. L. V., Diaries of Rt. Hon. 
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Hardham Priory, site of, 118 

Chapel, views of, 120 
Hastings, pedigree of the family of, 47 
Lord, memoir of, 182 
Hawarden, Church of St. John, 483 
Hawick, St. Cuthbert’s Church, 246 
Hawkedon Church, font at, 605 
Hawkesbury, Lord, character of, 447 
Hayles, Cistercian abbey of, building of, 7 
Head, Sir Francis, aliar-tomb for, 495 
Hearthstone, The, 504 
Henry III. at Bordeaux, 6 
deed temp., 368 

Heraldic Insignia of Suffolk Families, 604 
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mance, 28 

The Usefulness of, 383 

Herbert, Rt. Hon. Sidney, and the Press, 
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Hereford Cathedral, restoration of, 246 
enamelled shrine from, 
590 
Hereford and Essex, Humphrey Bohun, 
Lord of, founder of the great Augustine 
monastery, 373 
Herrick, Robert, Poetical Works of, 396 
Hewitt, John, Official Catalogue of the 
‘Tower Armories, 501 
Hexham, bronze tripod vessel found at, 
490 
Higham, Samian patera found at the 
Moat, 593 
Highbridge, St. John’s Church, 244 
Highmore, St. Paul’s Church, 244 
High Sheriffs for 1860, 287 
Hills, G. M., Esq., Boyle Abbey, 166 
Historical Tales, 539 
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Holden, Henry George, Esq., memoir of, 
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Holdernesse, Earl of, Library of, 397 
Holland, Lord, memoir of, 182 
Holloway, St. Luke’s Church, 243 
Hotspur, seal of, 54 
Howxne, stone objects discovered at, 50 
flint-weapons found at, 592 
Hulme, St. John Baptist Church, 244 
Hunting -knives, inscribed, 480 
Hursley, Hants, Manor of, 37 
Husenbeth, F. C., Emblems of Saints, 
393 
Huss, John, Protest against the Burning 
of, 602 
Huy Church, chest for relics, 159 
Hyde, Church of St. Bartholomew, archi- 
tecture of, 276 
Icklesham, Sussex, Grant of Lands at, 
141 
Ilfracombe, Holy Trinity Church, resto- 
ration of, 146 


Implements of torture, 480 

Independents, New Churches by the, 
247 

Index to Current Literature, 616 

India, its Natives and Missions, 286 

Inglis, Sir R. H., Medal-Task, 31 

dngram, bronze sword found at, 54 

Innes, C., Scotland in the Middle Ages, 
497 

Invasion of England, 119 

Inveresk, Roman Antiquities of, 393 

Irishtown, Kilkenny, History of, 151 

Irving, Washington, memoir of, 82 

Isle of Harris, Notes of Antiquities in, 
481 

Ivory Carvings, eleventh and fourteenth 
centuries, 477 

Ivory sculptures, 270 

Jameson, Mrs., Memoirs of Early Italian 
Painters, 315 

memoir of, 519 

Jarrow, flint implements found at, 379 

Jedburgh, Manor of, 498 

Jewellery and Metal-work of the Middle 
Ages, 172 

Johns, Rev. C. A., Monthly Gleanings 
from the Field and Garden, 169 

Johnson, Dr., teapot belonging to, 605 

Jones, Edward, Gazette printer, 142 

Julia, dau. of Augustus, coin of, 559 

Jullien, M., memoir of, 652 

Junius, Mr. Bohn’s statement, 397 

Kaltraez, battle of, 49 

Keen-chow, inscription at the Imperial 
Mausoleum at, 371 

Kenilworth Castle, architecture of, 281 

Kennet, Wilts, antiquities discovered at, 
41 

Kensington, South, proposed Winter Gar- 
den at, 26 

—_— — Picture Galleries at, 
248 

Kent Archeological Society, meeting of, 
53, 489 

Kettylberston, rent roll of the manor of, 
365 

Keys, specimens of, 593 ; 

Kilkenny Archeological Society, meeting 
of, 150 

Kilnhurst, St. Thomas's Church, 245 

King’s Langley Church, brass in, 267 

messenger, badge of, 268 

Kingston, W. H. G., Will Weatherhelm, 

79 


Kinnoul Church, candlestick found at, 
148 

Kinross-shire, Notes on the Antiquities of, 
380 

Kirby Thore, Roman sculptures at, 49 

Knaresborough Castle, 1648, 49 

Knife, fork, and sheath, sixteenth century, 
371 

Knights of Malt, cross of, 480 

Knightsbridge, proposed new fagade for 
Trinity Chapel, 484 
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Lakenheath, bronze-socketed celt found 
near, 368 

Lanarkshire, discovery of antiquities, 476 

Lancaster, Rev. T. W., memoir of, 188 

Landed Property, Lectures on the History 
of, 503 

. Lansdown, H. V., memoir of, 303 

Lathbury, Rev. T., Proposed Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer .Consi- 
dered, 396 

Leaton, Holy Trinity Church, 245 

Lectures on the History of England, 502 

Lee, W., Translations in English Verse 
from Ovid, Horace, and Tacitus, 503 

Leicester Architectural and Archeological 
Society, meeting of, 147, 489 

Leiria, sepulchral inscriptions at, 143 

Lemos, the widowed Countess of, 109 

Lemsford, St. John’s Church, 245 

Leominster Church, ornaments in, 488 

Lerma, dress of a Spanish lady in the 
convent at, 109 

Le Romancero du Pays Basque, 285 

L’ Estrange, pedigree of the family, 474 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, works of, 17, 
314 

——— Babrii Fabule Msopez, 211 

Lichfield Cathedral, memorial tomb in, 484 

Life-boat Institution, Annual Report of, 


614 
Lille Cathedral, design for, 483 
—— discovery of a Druidic altar near, 
449 
—— letter respecting, 538 
Lily Leaves, 171 
Limehouse new Church, 244 
Linlithgow Church, low-side window, 377 
Litcham Church, key of, 594 
Literature in the Cabinet, 14, 90 
Little Cawthorpe, new Church at, 245 
Little Fables, 504 
Little, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 406 
Llandysilio Church, window in, 488 
Llangollen, paalstab from, 593 
Llanllawen, new Church at, 245 
Llanrhaidr, St. James’s Church, 245 
Lodge, E., Peerage and Baronetage, 167 
L’ Euvre Philadéonique, 538 
Londesborough, Lord, memoir of, 295 
London, Augustine Monastery, history of, 


Diocesan Board of Education, 
Twentieth Report of, 617 
-——— Handbook to the Guildhall and the 
various Offices of the Corporation, 394 
———. and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety, proceedings of, 372 
——— Street Architecture, 248 
——— The First Music Hall in, 279 
——-— tradesmen, token of, 365 
Longman, W., Lectures on the History of 
England, 502 
Long Wittenham, researches at, 41 
hooped ring found at, 45 
Louis XV., French purse temp., 48 
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Lound, new Church at, 245 

Lowenthal, J., Morphy’s Games at Chess, 
172 

Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 397 

Lubeck Cathedral, sepulchral brass at, 591 

Lucca Cathedral, architecture of, 24 

Lucy of Charlecote, coat-armour of, 29 

Lullingion Church, proposed restoration of, 
483 

Lurgan, Chinese ring found at, 377 

Lynn, grant of land at, temp. Henry IIL, 
368 


Maberley, Rev. Frederick Herbert, memoir 
of, 511 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, me- 
moir of, 182 

Macedonian Octodrachm, 51 

M ‘Clintock, Capt., Voyage of the ‘ Fox” 
in the Arctic Seas, 91 

Mackenzie, K. R. H., Adventures of Master 
Tyll Owlglass, 78 

Madrid, Life of the King and Queen at, 
343 

Malcolm IV. of Scotland, charter of, 500 

Malvern, armorial tile from, 12 

Manchester, St. Mary’s Church, Hulme, 
244 

Manningford Bohun, All Saints’ Church, 
244 

Manors in Wilts, Somerset, and Dorset, 
deed relating to, temp. Edw. III., 36 

Manuscript Roll, thirteenth century, its 
contents, 269 

Marchington Woodlands, new Church at, 
245 

Marcus Agrippa, coins of, 559 

Antonius, coins of, 558 
Aurelius, coins of, 562 

Margaret, Countess of Richmond, seal of, 

592 


Markland, engraved ring found at, 473 

Marlstone, Roman remains at, 370 

Marriage certificates of Quakers, 142 

Settlement by Sir Richard Beau- 

fou, 37 

Marriott, Miss, memoir of, 408 

Martial’s Epigrams, Translated, 397 

Martin-Leake, Lt.-Col. William, memoir of, 
303 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, Missal of, 481 

Masque, expenses of a, in 1610, 45 

Matrix of a seal, thirteenth century, 371 

Maybole Castle, drawing of, 370 

Maynard’s Spital, Canterbury, 496 

Melbourne Church, mural painting dis- 
covered in, 369 

Memoirs. of a Cavalier, &c., 615 

of Early Italian Painters, 315 

Memorials of Workers, 396 

Men’s Apparell, as ordered by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 261 

Meopham, proposed restoration of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, 484 

——— ancient remains at, 599 

Mercer, Col. William, Some Account of, 147 
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Merée, head in sandstone from, 53 

Merthyr Cynog Church, proposed restoration 
of, 484 

Merovingian Antiquities, list of, 273 

Metallurgy of Lead in Britain, 149 

Mettingham, stone celt found at, 268 

Middlesex, Records of the County of, 123, 
570 

Military Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
280 

Millington, E. J., Heraldry in History, 
Poetry, and Romance, 28 

Mintmarks on Roman coins, 599 

Missenden, bronze key found at, 593 

Moberly, Rev. G., Blessed are the Pure in 
Heart, 395 

Moelycci, British camp at, 49 

Moir, D. M., Roman Antiquities of Inve- 
resk, 393 

Monmouth, Priory of, encaustic tiles at, 49 

Montereau, Muster-roll of the English 
garrison at, 586 

Montgomeryshire, mining relics from, 269 

Monthly Gleanings from the Field and 
Garden, 169 

Morphy’s Games at Chess, 172 

Morris, John, governor of Pontefract Castle, 
500 

Muerto, Island of, hieroglyphs discovered 
at, 47 

Miiller, Max, History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, 450 

Mure, Col., memoir of, 634 

Musgrave, Most Rev. Thomas, Archbishop 
of York, memoir of, 625 

Music Hall and Oratorio, The First, 279 

Muster-roil of the English Garrison of 
Montereau, 586 

Napier, Gen. Sir W. Francis Patrick, me- 
moir of, 404 

Natural History of Selborne, 617 

Neate, C., Lectures on the History and 
Conditions of Landed Property, 503 

Neaves, Lord, Address by, 399 

Nelson, Robert, Memoirs of the Life of, 
203 

—— the friends of, 205 

—_————- works of, 208 

———— death, 210 

Nero, coin of, 559 

Newark Castle, drawing of, 370 

Newbury, bronze spear-head found at, 370 

——— bronze dagger, 477 

Newcastle, Duke of, eloquence of, 18 

——— public amusements at, 54 

—— Society of Antiquaries, meetings 
of, 54, 150, 378, 490, 601 

Newenden Church, restoration of, 145 

Newingion, St. John’s Church, 244 

Newton, St. Catherine’s Church, 244 

Northampton Castle, relics of, 385 

North Kelsey Church, additions to, 483 

Leam, stone found at, 150 

— Tynedale and the Borders, 490 

— Wraxhall, Roman villa at, 479 








Numismatic Society, meetings of, 51, 270, 
484, 599 

O’ Briens, family monument of the, at Holy 
Island, Lough Derg, 151 

O'Connor the artist, 314 

Offa, penny of, 593 

Offam, new Church at, 245 

Official Catalogue of the Tower Armories, 501 

Old-English Epic, Discovery of an, 339 

O’ Neill, Owen Roe, letter of, 151 

7, Majus (Bacon’s), composition of, 
23 


—— Minor, 237 

Tertium, extract from, 229 

Oranmore and Browne, Lord, memoir of, 
296 

Oriental Antiquities, works on, 267 

talisman, 592 

Original Documents, 36, 138, 258, 362, 470, 
585 

Orleans, Duke of, armorial bearings of, 28 

O)vieto Cathedral, sculpture at, 25 

Oxford, Bishop of, Addresses to the Can- 
didates for Ordination, 283 

Exeter College Chapel, completion 

of, 246 

Lent Sermons, 504 

Middle-Class Examinations, 240 

——— pax at New College, 321 

——— Picture of College Life at, in 1637, 
431 

Padua, iconography at, 173 

Palmerston, Lord, his courtesy to authors, 
15 

















- Paper Duty Considered, 504 


Parker, J. H., Lectures on Architecture, 
595 

Parker’s Church Calendar and Almanack 
for 1860, 168 

Parliamentary Companion for 1860, 285 

Paris, Ancient View of, 275 

Parochial Sermons, 395 

Pavy, L. A, A., Esquisse d’un Traité sur 
la Souveraineté, Temporelle du Pape, 
618 

Pazhill and its Neighbourhood, 115 

Peckham, John, the mathematician, 233 

Peerage and Baronetage of the British 
Empire, 167 

Pendlebury, new tower to Christ Church, 
483 

Percy of Northumberland, 446 

Perigord, Churches of, 21 

Persian ware, remarks on, 268 

Peterfield, History of, 281 

Petriana, position of, 379 

Philadelphia, Bishop of, memoir of, 511 

Philip, coin of, 562 

Aridaus, chalcos of, 593 

V. of Macedon, tetradrachm of, 








52 

Picardy, relics of flint from, 50 

Picts’ houses, excavated, 481 

Picture Galleries at South Kensington, 
248 
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Pictures of Spain and the Spaniards, 105, 
340 

Pilgrim, The Parable of the, 2 

Pilgrim's Progress, 90 

Pilgrims of Bunyan and De Guileville, 2 

Pillar Stones, 147 

Piran and Columba, Missionary Labours 
of, 540 

Pisa Cathedral, leaning tower, 24 

—— baccini at, 268 

Pitt, Mr., anecdotes of, 444 

death of, 329 

Plainspoken’s Letters to the Political Dis- 
senters of England, 504 

Poetry of Spring, The, 503 

Pole-aze, fifteenth century, 272 

Polyrrhenium, coin of, 484 

Pompeii, bronze head from, 593 

Posy Rings, memoir on, 377 

Preston, St. Luke’s Church, 245 

Priansus, coin of, 484 

Proposed Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer Considered, 396 

Pseudo-Druidic Remains, 538 

Pusey, Rev. E. B., God’s Prohibition of 
the Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister, 283 

Putney, St. John’s Church, 243 

Raleigh, Sir Waiter, trial of, 143 

Ranmore, St. Barnabas Church, 246 

Rawdon, Baptist College at, 247 

Record Office, Pension Books in the, 566 

Records of the County of Middlesex, 128, 
570 








in the Augmentation Office, 566 

Redeemer, representation of the, 315 

Redesdale, Lord, Thoughts on English 
Prosody, &c., 284 

Rees's Improved Diary and Almanack, 168 

Reeves, W., Memoir of the Church of St. 
Duilech, 331 

Reformation, A Page in the History of the, 
565 


Reigate, On some Flint Implements found 
at, 144 

—— flint chippings from, 592 

Reillé, Marshal Count, memoir of, 626 

Reliques of Father Prout, 170 

Revivalism brought to the Test «f Holy 
Scripture, 396 

Revue Contemporaine et Atheneum Fran- 
gais, 286 

Rheims Cathedral, architecture of, 252 

Rhug, ivory diptych found at, 267 

Richard King of the Romans, character of, 3 

journey to the Holy Land, 5 

death of, 11 

probable gift of, 159 

Rickling Church, inscription at, 51 

Rifles to the Van, 153 

mugen with the signsof the Zodiac, 
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Rings of silver, inscribed, 47 
Robertson, Rev, J. C., Biograpby of Becket, 
34, 159 
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Robinson, G. T., The Military Architecture 
of the Middle Ages, 280 

Rolfe, William Henry, Esq,, memoir of, 83 

Roman antiquities discovered at York, 52 

Basilicas, lecture on, 485 

Catacombs, lecture on, 487 

Catholic new Churches, 246 

denarius, 48 

—— History from Coins, 557 

implements, 272 

inscriptions discovered at Carlisle, 























intaglios in a ring, 477 

Romsye, Leonard, Confession of, 470 

Rvots, Dr. William, collection of antiqui- 
ties, 267 

Rose, Rt. Hon. George, Diary and Corre- 
spondence of, 322, 443 

early life of, 324 

Rose window, Westminster Abbey, resto- 
ration of, 356 

Roseisie, description of a cairn at, 380 

Roslin Castle, drawing of, 370 

Ross, Sir William C., memoir of, 513 

Rowland, Daniel, Esq., memoir of, 85 

Royal Asiatic Society, meeting of, 371 

Household, Book of Regulations for 

the, 588 

Navy, The, 258 

Russell, Lord John, as an author, 16 

Sabine, L., Address before the New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society, 615 

Sabre, handle inlaid with rubies, 51 

Saffron Walden, the name of, 271 

St. Alban’s, Christ Church, at, 246 

St. Columba, 546 

St. Duilech, Church of, 336 

St. Genevieve, picture of, 275 

St. Hildevert, The Church of, 435 

Capitals from Church of, 








439 

St. Kitts, West Indies, internal view of 
new church at, 483 

St. Margaret's Well, removal of, 380 

St. Mary Magdalene New Church, 245 

St. Piran, 545 

Saltaire, new Church at, 245 

Sandwich, St. Peter’s Church, 564 

Sanskrit Literature, History of Ancient, 
450 

Sapieha, Princess Anna, memoir of, 184 

Sarn New Church, 245 

Saxon Weapons, variety of, 272 

Scotland, Domestic Architecture of, 377, 
499 








drawings of buildings in, 370 
Society of Antiquaries, meetings 
of,147, 380, 481, 602 

raid in, in 1529, 490 

in the Middle Ages, 497 

On the Use of Wine in, 602 
Watchmaking in, 604 

Scott, Lord John, memoir of, 297 

G. G., Lecture on Westminster 
Abbey, 128, 250, 351, 462, 577 

41 
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Scottish Antiquities in the Museum of the 
Society at Edinburgh, 399 

antiquities and portraits, 592 

seals, series of, 604 

Seal, matrix of a pointed, 45 

of Aymer de Valence, 51 

Secretan, Rev. C. F., Memoirs of Robert 
Nelson, 203 

Serfs, Manumission of, 166 

Seuthes I., coin of, 51 

Sewers, The Reform of the, 285 

Seymour, G., The Shipping Question, 167 

Shaftesbury Papers, The, 427 

Shakespeare’s Households Words, 170 

House, fragment of a cross 

















from, 593 

Shap Abbey, exploration at, 49 

plan of, 270 

— excavations at, 378 

early history of, 480 

Sharpe, Rev. John, memoir of, 188 

Sheriffs for 1860, List of the, 287 

Shipping Question, The, 167 

Shipton under-Wychwood Church, resto- 
ration of, 246 

Shrewsbury Church, restoration of, 246 

Signet-ring of gold, fourteenth century, 143 

Silchester, swords found at, 48 

——— Roman antiquities from, 594 

Siward (temp. Hen. III.), disgrace of, 4 

Skinner-street, St. Saviour’s Church, re- 
storation of, 246 

Skirwith, new Church at, 245 

Sobieski, John, relics of, 160 

Somerton Church, architecture of, 604 

Hall, antiquities at, 605 

Sonnet, 556 

Southampton, coins dug up at, 594 

Southery, Downham Market, new Church 
at, 245 

South Sea Islands, stone implements from 
the, 148 

Spain and the Spaniards, Pictures of, 105, 
340 

















Spalding, silver thumb-ring found near, 365 

Spaniards, revengeful disposition of the, 
342 

Spanish Armada, dispersion of, 143 

— houses, furniture of, 340 

ladies, dress of, 340 

Speculum, construction of, 236 

Speen, arrow-head found at, 477 

Spence, William, F.R.S., memoir of, 631 

Standish, family of, 202 

Stane Street Causeway, 119 

Stanesby, S., Shakespeare’s Household 
Words, 170 

Stanhope, John, first Lord, notice of, 262 

Sir John of Elvaston, letter of, 263 

Walter de, pedigree of, 263 

Stansfield Church, visit to, 605 

Staunton, H., Chess Praxis, 285 

Stave-tankard, sculptured, 381 

Steel key, chased, 480 

engraved, 590 




















Steel plaque, sixteenth century, 476 _ 

Stephen, Rt. Hon. Sir James, memoir of, 
185 

Stewart, L., Atheline, 618 

Stockerston Church, painted glass at, 147, 
490 

Stockton, Norfolk, celt of white chert from, 
49 

Stokes, Robert, Esq., memoir of, 84 

Slone-axes from the Brazils, 367 

coffin-lid, inscribed, 365 

weapons, collection of, 592 

Stuarts, Relics of the, 159 

collection of rings of the, 160 

portraits of the, 160 

Subiaco, Frescoes at, 173 

Suessa, signet-ring found at, 590 

Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History, 604 

Genealogies and Heraldry, 605 

Sussex Arch@ological Collections, 115 

Swanwick, St. Andrew’s Church, 244 

Sweden, Runic staves from, 146 

Swiss lakes, primitive antiquities in, 148 

Sysonby, antiquities found at, 476 

Taaf, near Cardiff, silver ring from, 47 

Tactics and Strategy, Considerations on, 
282 

Tales of an Old Church, 504 

Tasci Ricon, gold coin of, 604 

Templeanoach Church, Ogham monument 
at, 151 

Tetlow, coat of arms of the family of, 29 

Tetricus, coin of, 478 

Thames, spear-heads found in the, 588 

sword-blade found in the, 589 

Thanet, Isle of, monumental brasses in the, 
44 




















Thebes, Egyptian Antiquities from, 148 

Thomas @ Kempis, translation of, 490 

Thomson, S., Wild Flowers, 613 

Thorp Moor, tumulus at, 49 

Thoughts on English Prosody and Trans- 
lations from Horace, 284 

Threescore and Ten, lines on, 225 

Tillotson, Archb., death of, 205 

Tilting-helmet, sixteenth century, 143 

Tobacco Pipes in Gravel, 90 

Todd, Dr. Robert Bentley, memoir of, 512, 
538 

— Gothic gold crowns found near, 
591 


Tomb of Jacob Van Artevelde, 442 

Tonwell, Bengeo, new Church at, 245 

Torque, first mentioned, 348 

Traherne, Rev. John Montgomery, me- 
moir of, 517 

Trajan, coin of, 560 

Treves, reliquary at, 173 

Trevor, Rev. G., India, 286 

Triptych of silver, fourteenth century, 
270 


Troad, bronze weight found in the, 479 
Trouville, glass vase from a Roman tomb 
at, 142 
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Tunstall, St. Mary’s Church, 245 

Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a 
Donkey, 79 

Turing, Sir James H., memoir of, 405 

Twemlow, Col. G., Considerations on Tac- 
tics and Strategy, 282 

United States coinage, 52 

Valentia, assassins in, 342 

Vanner, Abbey of, ancient plate from, 480 

Vase of Chinese enamel, 1500, 51 

Vase of porcelain, 1468, 51 

Venables, Sara, will of, 388 

Venetian versus Genuine Gothic, 152 

Venice, St. Mark’s at, architecture of, 22 

Panorama of, 226 

Vernon, Adm., medals relating to, 49 

Vespasian, anecdote of, 33 

coin of, 560 

Vienne, Roman Villa at, 241 

Viennese Customs in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 328 

Villa Muti, relics of the Stuarts at, 160 

Villiers, Mr. Charles, on Free Trade, 20 

Visitation of Arms in the University and 
Town of Cambridge, 382 

Voyage of the‘ Fox’’ inthe Arctic Seas, 91 

Wainfleet, hand-bricks at, 269 

Wales, collection of seals from, 51 

Walford, E., Poetical Works of Robert 
Herrick, 396 

Wallasey New Church, 245 

Wallingford Castle, festivities at, 7 

Waltham Abbey Church, Mr. Freeman’s 
letter on, 55 








Mr. Scott’s letter 





on, 73 





Mr. W. Burges’ 


letter on, 75 
restoration of, 145, 





154 

date of, 384, 493 

: re-opening of, 608 

Warblington Church, armorial tile from, 
12 








Ware, Christ Church, at, 245 
Warkworth Church, relics found at, 150, 
202 





architecture of, 379 

Warwick Castle, architecture of, 281 

Wasbro’ Dale, new Church at, 245 

Watchmaking in Scotland, 604 

Wedding knives and embossed sheath, 371 

Weir, Rev. A., Revivalism brought to the 
Test of Holy Scripture, 396 

Wells, records of the corporation of, 477 

Wemyss Castle, brass cannon found near, 
483 

Westacre Hall, stone celt found near, 45 

West Kennet, Chambered Long Barrow at, 
369 

Westmeath family, burial-vault of the, 335 

Westminster Abbey, Gleanings from, 128, 
250, 351, 462, 577 

Extracts from Chapter 








Books of, 40 


Westminster Bridge, progress of, 248 

Weybridge, monumental brass at, 44 

White, G., Natural History of Selborne, 
617 

H , Guide to the Civil Service, 167 

Whitfield New Church, 245 

Wickham, Sussex, family of, 118 

Wild Scenes amongst the Celts, extracts 
from the tale of, 545, 546 

Wilde, Sir John, memoir of, 302 

Williams, Rev. David, memoir of, 521 

Rev. J., History of Petersfield, 





281 
Willoughby, Sir Robert, tomb of, 601 
Will Weatherhelm, 79 
Wilmlow, Celtic antiquities from, 369 
Wilson, Francis, anecdote of, 116 
— Thomas, captivity of, 116 
Winchester, stone panel at, 148 
coffin-lid from the Church of St. 
Cross, 365 
Mint, 473 
King’s lands at, 474 
School, Medal-tasks at, 31 
Windsor, Celtic sword found at, 477 
Winnal, St. Martin’s Church, 244 
Winton Domesday Book, 2 
Winwick, antiquities discovered in a barrow 
at, 371 
Withernsea Church, restoration of, 246 
Wolfe, Maj.-Gen. James, On the Death of, 
615 
Wolverhampton, St. Philip’s Church, Penn, 
244 








Women’s Apparell, as ordered by Queen 
Elizabeth, 260 

Wood, Col. Thomas, memoir of, 411 

Woodcut, early, of St. Christopher, 318 

Wooden mortars, for pounding grain, 50 

Wood-street, London, St. Alban’s Church, 
restoration of, 246 

Woodward, B. B., General History of 
Hampshire, 280 

Woolaston Church, proposed restoration of, 
483 

Woolpit, Celtic sword found at, 477 

Woolwich Dockyard Chapel, 246 

Worcester Archeological Club, formation of, 
606 

British gold coin found near, 51 

Cathedral, armorial tile from, 12 

Roman remains found 








near, 590 





Library, 277 

— Diocesan Architectural Society, 

meeting of, 605 

Guesten-hall, 594 

— Street Nomenclature at, 426 

—-—— Old Timber Houses of, 606 

Tokens, 606 

World of Ice, ‘Vhe, 172 

Worship, Harry Verelst, Esq., memoir of, 

406 

Wroxeter, Roman tiles found at, 48 

excavations at, 50 
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Wroreter, iron box found at, 476 








specimen of coal found at, 477 


Wyke Church, sepulchral brass in, 319 

Wykeham, William of, the Pax of, 321 

York, Archbishop of, Most Rev. Thomas 
Musgrave, memoir of, 625 

— relics of the Civil War found at, 538 

—— sarcophagus found at the Mount, 52 

—-— funeral urn discovered at, 607 
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Dodson, Mrs. J. G. 
174 
Dolby, C. H. 292 
Dolman, L. M. 401 
Donaldson, G. 191 
Donkin, A. 419 
Donne, F. C. 622 
Douglas, D. 189; 
Mrs. H. S. 400; 
Rt. Hon. Lord R. 
K. 194; S. F. 292 
Dover, Lady G. 527 
Doveton, Lt.-Gen.F. 
H. 197 
Dowell, G. D. 509; 
Mrs. 288 
Dowland, J. E. 641 
Downes, Mrs. W. E. 
505 
Doyle, J. 305 
Drakard, A. 309 
Drake, J. 624; J. 
A. 177 
Drill, J. C. 526 
Druitt, J. 403 
Drummond, Hon. 
Mrs. J. 174; Hon. 
Mrs. R.A. J.175; 
Maj.-Gen. B. 644 
Drury, C. 179 
Dublin, Archbishop 
of, B. dau. of, 176 
Du Boulay, J. T. H. 
293 


Du Cane, F. M. 510 

Dudding, E. G. 510 

Duff, J. C. 531; 
Mrs. M. E. G. 288 

Duffield, W. W. 403 

Duke, C. 644; H. 
640 

Dumaresq, S. F. S. 
176 


Duncan, W. E. 195 

Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
619 

Dunell,Mrs. H.J.505 

Dunn, H. B. 293; 
J. 192 

Dunne, T. 178 

Dunning, W. 190 

Dunstell, 642 

Duntze, G. L. A. 
526 

Duplessis, Madame, 
175 








664 


Du Pre, S. 420 
Durie, H. 178 
Durrant, J. 
Miss A. 197 
Du Sautoy, F. 305; 
W. 623 
Dutton, M. L. 198 
Dwarris, Sir F. 646 
Dyer, J. 639 
Dykes, Mrs. 619; 
S. B. 622; T. B. 
292 
Dyson, C. 637 
Eade, H. 192 
Eales, E. 642 
Eardley, Lady I. 
643; W. 292 
East, M. T. 402 
Eaton, A. 532 
Ebbetts, D. 417 
Ebrington, Maj. W. 
S. 644; Viscount- 
ess, 175 
Eddy, C. W. 508 
Ede, L. A. 403 
Eden, C.420; Hon. 
Mrs. 619 
Edge, E. E. 402 
Edgington, H. N. 
180 


510; 


Edlin, R. H. 532 
Edmonds, R. 640 
Edney, G. C. 525 
Edwards, Hon. I. 
C. 198 
Edwards, H. 623; 
H. M. 624; J. 
179; Mrs C. 620; 
Mrs. C. A. 400; 
Mrs. W. E. 400 
Edye, Comm. A. G. 
507 
Elcho, Lady, 505 
Elder, A. 420 
Elgin,Countess Dow- 
ager of, 532 
Elkins, E. A. 417 
Ellerton, J. 624 
Ellicembe, Mrs. G. 
B. 619 
Ellin, T. S. 508 
Elliot, G. W. 506 
Elliott, Col. 197; J. 
522; L. 622; S. 
A. 293 
Ellis, F. 290; M. 
198; R. 403 
Ellison, I. G. 417; 
R. 191 
Elmhirst, R. 191 
Elphinston, E. 290 
E!phinstone,Hon.M. 
191; N. W. 401 
E]lphinstone-Dal- 
rymple, C. 622 


Index to 


Elrington,C. R.621 ; 
D. H. 304; Mrs. 
T. W. 619 

Elton, E. W. 194; 
R. J. 287 

Elwell, R. 640 

Elwes, A. S. 289 

Elwood, Col. C. W. 
3 


310 
Elworthy, J. E. 640; 
T. 418 
Emary, C. 531 
Emmett, W. J. 523 
Emmott, P. 527 
England, M.E. 193; 
N. 621 
Ensor, E. S. 304 
Errington, G. H. 
287; J. L. 293; 
J. R. 622 
Erroll, Countess of, 
400 
Erskine, H. 306; 
Hon. Mrs. 421; 
L. 642; Lady, 
619; Lady M. 622 
Evans, J. 287; Mrs. 
198; 8.507; W. 
§22 
Evelegh, M. J. 290 
Evelyn, Mrs. 505; 
W. J. 287 
Everard, C. M. 191 
Everett, G. 509 
Evill, C. 292 
Ewart, E. J. 292; 
Maj. C. B. 292 
Ewer, W. G. 418 
Eyde, Mrs. 529 
Eyre, Mrs. C. P. 
289; Mrs. R. 619 
Eyres, M. I. 623 
Fairfex, Sir H. 309 
Fairholme, Mrs. G. 
K. E. 400 
Faithfull, F. J. 509; 
Mrs. G. 400 
Falconer, G. A.422 ; 
Lt.- Gen.C.G. 306 
Falwasser, P.R. 644 
Fardell, M. G. 180 
Farebrother, E. 416 
Farmer, E, 509; W. 
306; W.F.G. 525 
Farr, S. B. 508 
Farrant, G. L. 641 
Farrar, C. 526 
Farren, H. 307 
Farrer, M. 532 
Faulkner, W. H. 193 
Faussett, Maj. W. 
291 
Fearon, Capt. P. S. 
508 
Feetham, M. 510 


Names. 
Fegen, Lt.-Col. C. 
G. 621 


Feilding, Miss, 646 
Felix, Maj.-Gen. O. 
639 
Fellowes, G. J. 196 
Fenton, Mrs. J. H. 
W. 289 
Fenwick, A. 
R. W. 305 
Ferguson, E. S. 622; 
Sir R. 526; D. 
189 
Fergusson, R. 507 
Ferrand, G. 192 
Fetherston, C. E. 508 
Fewtrell- Wylde, C. 
E. 189 
Ffolkes, Sir W. J. 
H. B. 529 
Finch, C. 189 
Fincham, J. 196 
Fielden, W. L. 401 
Fiennes,LadyA. 401 
Finlaison, J. 640 
Finney, S. 194 
Firman, S. A. 641 
Firth, T. 421 
Fisher, A. 529; E. 
620; H. 640; 
Mrs. W. W. 532 
Fitz Gerald, Sir J. 
J. 419 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. W. 
620; Rt. Hon. J. 
D. 623 
Fitzgerald and Ve- 
sey, Lord, 523 
Fitz Herbert, A. 637 
Fitzherbert, G. 292 
Fitz-Roy, Capt. C. 
289 
Fitzroy, Rt. Hon. H. 
197 
Fitzwilliam, C’tess, 
288 
Fleming, 
E. 642 
Fletcher, 
H. 642; 
507 
Floud, M. 529 
Fioyd, A. W. 193 
Foakes, Mrs. T. E. 
175 
Foley, Hon. A. G. 
293 
Fooks, E. C. 180 
Forbes, J. 646; M. 
F. 176 
Ford, C. B. 532; H. 
A. 620; Mrs. F. 
C. 289 
Fordyce, Mrs. 505 
Foreman, T. M.646 


193; 


Lt.-Gen. 


E. 289; 
H. E. 


Forman, R. 193 
Forrest, Sir J. 532 
Forrester, H. 419 
Forster, Dr. T. 309; 
E. 623; J. 533 
Forsyth, Mrs. C. C, 
175 
Fortescue, I. L. 401 
Foster, A. 292; A, 
M. 403; E. J. 
609;J.195; Mrs, 
W. O. 175; Major 
C. M. 624 
Fotheringham, Lt.- 
Col. R. H. 422 
Fountaine, J. 291 
Fowell, F. 646 
Fowke, L. W. 419; 
M. E. A. 640 


Fox, C. 531; F. 
308; J. G. 639; 
T. W. 416 


Frampton, E. 290 
Francis, Mrs. H. D. 
400 
Francklin, M. 194 
Frankish, S. C. 179 
Franklin, W. 310 
Fraser, Col. T. 197 ; 
J. 421; Mrs. G. 
H. 619 
Freer, G. 195 
Fremantle, Capt. S. 
G. 642 
Freme, Lady I. 288 
French, M. 417; W. 
415 
Freshfield, L.M.621 
Friend, Mrs. F. 505 
Froude, C. M. 641 
Fry, H. J. 530 
Fryer,E.506; W.290 
Fullagar, R. F. 194 
Fuller, C. E. 178; 
E. 508; E. J. 
417; M. J. 180 
Furley, L. C. 177 


* Furnell, W. 193 


Furniss, Mrs. T. S. 
506 
Fytche, Mrs. L. 619 
Galloway, I. R. 420 
Galsworthy, E. 401 
Galton, H. J. B. 197 
Gamble, S. 525 
Game, S. 623 
Gandell, J. 529 
Gardiner, Miss, 420 
Gardner,Capt.A.289 
Garnett, H. 287 
Garnham, R. E. 644 
Garrard, S. E. 304; 
T. 196 
Garrett, N. D, 291 
Garrick, Mrs. 193 














Garrod, H. B. 417 
Garthorne, G.R.507 
Garwood, W. 510 
Gatchell, G.J.I. 421 
Gaunt, A. 402; E. 
M. 418 
Gay, Mrs. J. 192 
Geary, J. F. 403 
Gedge, J. W. 620 
Gedye, I. C. 417 
Germon, A. 645 
Gervis, Lady, 620 
Gibbens, W. 403 
Gibbes, C. 639 
Gibbs, Capt. S. 638 
Giblett, M. 403 
Gibson, A. 622; F. 
G. 180; Miss J. 
403 
Gidley, T. C. 310 
Gifford, Mrs. H.418 
Gilbert, F. H. L. 290 
Gilbertson, M, 642 
Giles, C. 642 
Gilford, W. 624 
Gillett, M. E. 289 
Gilliatt, C. 179 
Gilman, S. H. Le 
N. 532 
Gilmore, J. B. 193 
Gladstone, M. E. 
401; R. 401 
Glasspoole, A. 529 
Glegg, Miss J. 197 
Glinn, C.J. P. 639 
Glover, J. J. 643 
Glyn, Lady, 400; 
Mrs. H. C. 400; 
Mrs. R. T. 505 
Glynn, C. 289 
Goddard, H. N. 287 
Godwin, G. 508 
Goldsmid, E. 290 
Goldsmith,H.P. 403 
Good, Dr. 180 
Goodacre, W. 189 
Goodchild, B.F. 178 
Goode, Mrs, 527 
Goodford, Mrs.C, 0. 
288 
Goodhart, E. 308 
Goodlake, E.W. 402 
Goodridge, J. 526 
Goodwin, E. 507; 
I. 293 
Gordon, A. 510; A. 
A. 628; C. E. 
510; D.421; G. 
J. R. 174; J. W. 
415; Mrs. E. 400; 
Mrs. S. E. 620; 
R. 402 
Gore, T. H. 622 
Gormanston, Vise. 
310 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 


Index to Names. 


Gorton, Capt.C.178; 
S. 29 


Goulburn, Mrs. 
289 

Gould, A. E. 509; 
E. 192; T. T. 
176 


Gowan, C. C. 291 
Grafton, Lt.-Col. A. 
641 
Graham,Col.J.5(6; 
Col. W. D. 642; 
Dow. Lady, 196; 
F. H. 417; J. B. 
415; R. H. 196 
Grant, C. 198; Mrs. 
J. 506 
Grantham, Capt.197 
Granville, M. L., 
Countess, 422 
Grassot, Mr. 523 
Gravener, E. F. 418 
Graves, Hon. A. I. 
179; Hon. Mrs. 
H. 619; M. 421 
Gray, S. 643 
Grayston, W. W. 
525 
Greaves, G. 189; J. 
W. 287 
Green, E., 179; E. 
G. 648; F. L. 
177; G. R. 5238; 
H. 525; S. G.621; 
S. T. 532; T.196 
Greenaway, C. 192 
Greene, B. A. 640 
Greenfield, E. 645 
Greenhill, Hon.Mrs. 
288 
Greenstreet, F. 197 
Greenway, W. W. 
177 
Greenwood, H. L. 
621; L. 509 
Gregory, A.507 ; L. 
C.421; M. 417; 
W. 507 
Grehan, K. H. 176 
Greig, J. G, 421 
Grenfell, Mrs. P.Du 
Pre, 619 
Greswolde, M. 197 
Grey, Hon. Mrs. G. 
288 
Grierson, M. E. 291 
Griffin, A. 417; C. 
416; J. 422 
Griffith, A. 624; E. 
C. 609; G. R. 
287; M.525; Maj. 
J.190 
CCVIII. 


Griffiths, J.W.417; 
M. 530 
Grimm, W. 196 
Grimston, C. 646 
Grove, Mrs, T. F. 
506 
Grover, Mrs. M. 524 
Grylls, C. G. 310, 
420; S.421 
Guillamore, Rt. 
Hon. S. O'G,, 
Vise. 533 
Gulston, A. J. 287; 
J. H. 191 
Gundry, Mrs. 527 
Gunning, Lt.-Col. 
534 
Gurden, C. 623 
Guthrie, C. 180 
Gwyther, I. A. 178 
Hackett, E. 623 
Hackon, W. M. 292 
Haddock, J. 290 
Hadow, J. E. 191; 
P. 310 
Haigh, G. H. 178 
Hake, A. M. 418 
Hale, A.177; J.G. 
509; M. A. 192 
Hale:, M. 179 
Halford, E. M. 639; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 619 
Hall, B. S. 189; E. 
L. 620; G. S. 
645; J. E. 507; 
L. M. 289; Mrs. 
R. 417; R. 292; 
S. 196 ; Sir J. 532; 
S. W. 637 
Halse, L. J. 506 
Halsted, O. P. 622 
Halston, T. 507 
Hambrough, O. W. 
179 
Hames, L. 195; 
Maj. C. 419 ; Maj. 
W. 417 
Hamilton, A. 531; 
Capt.C. H.292; E. 
621; 3.523; Lady 
L. 176; Lt.-Gen. 
N.196; Mrs. T. de 
C. 505; P. C. B. 
418; R. G. 291; 
Rt. Hon. Lady J. 
525 
Hammack, Mrs. J. 
T. 506 
Hammond, I. 508; 
J. L. 408; M. 
291 
Hamond, P. 290 
Hanbury, H. 197 
Hand, Lt. G. M. 
196 


665 
Handcock, Hon Mrs, 
174 


Handley, E. 192; 
Hon. Mrs. 307 
Hands, W. 640 
Hankey, L. 642 
Hanks, G. T. 402 
Hanmer, A. E. 509 
Harbord, Hon. Mrs. 
505 
Harcourt, E. V. 178; 
J.J.580; M. A. 
622 
Hardcastle, J. 287 
Harden, H. A. 510 
Harding, A. 198 ; H. 
M. 290; T. 420 
Hardinge, Viscoun- 
tess, 619 
Hardwick, Maj. F. 
W. 508 
Hardy, L. 640 
Hare, C. A. 507; 
Mrs. T. 505 
Harewood, Countess 
of, 620 
Harford, Capt. F. P. 
420; F. 623 
Hargreaves, I. 620 
Harington, Col. T. 
L. 682; E. S&S. 
290; Mrs. 175 
Harland, Lady A. 
531 
Harman, C. A. 193; 
E. 642 
Harmand, M. D. 
197 
Harmer, G. W. M. 
180 
Harper, E. W. 506; 
S. S. 506 
Harries, G. A. 287; 
H. 523 
Harris, C. S. 291; 
Col. T. N. 529; 
E. 508; J. F. J. 
176; M. 641; P. 
532; R. H. 309; 
S. E. 510 
Harrison, Capt. W. 
808; J. 624; J. 
H. 401; L. 194; 
M. 509; M. B. 
287; Mrs. L. J. 
505; R. 195; S. 
L. J. 645; T. 420 
Hart, C. A. 624; D. 
292; F. 639; J. 
T. 403; M. 180 
Hartley, W. 508 
Harty, A. 179 
Harvey, Mrs. 639; 
F. 509; W. W. 
289 
4k 








666 
Harwar, Capt. J. L. 
402 


Harward, L. 508 
Haslewood, Mrs. G. 
H. 288; Maj. A. 
M. 416 
Haslope, L. L. 291 
Hassell, T. 177 
Hastings, E. E.623; 
H. F. P. 308; J. 
C. J. 524 
Hathorn, Mrs, 174 
Haultain, M. 525 
Hawarden, Vise’ tess, 
175; Visc., E, M. 
son of, 195 
Hawkes, H. 419 
Hawkins, A. J. 192 
Hay, Capt. H. H. 
178; K. 196 ;Lady 
M. T. 640; M. M. 
293; W. D. 179 
Haydon, D. 510 
Haygarth, Mrs. 175 
Haylock, G. 421 
Hayman, E. B. 623 
Hayne, I. P. 196 
Haynes, R. 190 
Hayter, Dame H. C. 
420 
Hayward, J. 532; 
M. 306; M. A. 
177; Mrs. C. 
Haywood, R. H. 287 
Head, H. E. 638 
Headland, W. 532 
Heath, G. P. 402 
Heathcote, E. 624; 
H. A. L. 621; K. 
621; R. B. 509 
Heather, J. F. 524 
Heathfield, E. 524 
Heaton, W. H. 290 
Helling, J. S. 621 
Hemsley, Mrs. J. D. 
619 
Henning, J. 307 
Henshawe, H. B.402 
Hensman, B. 310 
Hepworth, W. 418 
Herbert, C. 193; P. 
W. 534 
Hernaman, E. 293 
Herring, R. W. 310 
Hervey, E. C. 508 
Heslop, L. 420 
Hett, H. N. 622 
Hewer, J. 527 
Hewett, J. P. 621 
Hewlett, H. G. 510 
Heycock, S. 621 
Heygate, C. 306 
Hibbert, Mrs. L. 506 
Hicks, C, W. 193; 
M. 192 


Index to Names. 


Higgins, C. L. 287; 
M. 623 


Higginson, Lady,288 

Higham, J. 422 

Hildyard, H. C. 624 

Hill,Capt.W. P.305; 
C. E. 290; Col. 
Sir R. C. 421; E. 
A, 292; E. C.305; 
E. L. 180; F. 176; 
H. 509; Lady M. 
400; M. 194; O. 
W. 624; S.S. 306 

Hilleoat, H. B. W. 
190 

Hind, L. 401 

Hine, J. P. 510 

Hingston, R. L. 528 

Hinxman, Mrs. E. 
619 

Hippisley, Lt.-Col. 
G. B. 526 


Hitchcock, W. 305 

Hitchin, A. 623 

Hoare, A. M. 178; 
L. G. 290; P.R. 
287 

Hobart, Hon. Mrs. F. 
401 

Hobson, J. 637; Mr. 
644 

Hockin, Mrs. J. 506 

Hodder, Col. W. H. 
M. 191 

Hodges, J. F. 287; 
S. S. 421 

Hodgeths, Mrs, W. 
J. 175 

Hodgkin, E. 403 

Hodgson, C. 524, 
530; E. 621; F. 
179; Mrs. J. W. 
505 

Hodkinson, Mrs. R. 
J. 289 

Hodson, A. 195; M. 


Hogg, G. 508; L. 
M. 


Hoggart, M. 646 
Hogge, Col. 529 
Hoghton, E. 403 
Holden, H. G. 192; 
J. R, 643 
Holdsworth, A. H. 
646 
Hole, C. W. 402; 
R. L. 307 
Holland, Lord, 196 
Holl’s, Maj.-Gen. J. 
J. 531 
Hollway, J. W. 403 
Holmes, F. 637; J. 
403; R. 193 
Home, Lt.-Gen. J. 


H. 641; Maj.-Gen. 
J. 640 


Honischer, J. G. 623 

Honywood,Sir C.287 

Hood, Hon. C. M. 
179; Lady A. 175 

Hooper, A. 177; R. 
H. 640 . 

Hope, Capt. J. 527; 
Col. J. S. 641; 
Hon. L.176; Mrs. 
W. 400 

Hopetoun, Rt. Hon. 
Earl of, 180 

Hopkinson, E. 198 

Hordern, H. J. 621 

Hore, A. 306 

Horley, C. 180 

Horlock, D. H. W. 
510 

Horn, Lt. F. G. 638 

Horner, J. 624 

Horsey, S. H. de, 646 

Horton, W. 178 

Hoskins, W. H. 308 

Hoskyns, Lady S. 
422 


Hough, G. D’U. 508 

Houghton, L. 623 

Houstoun, Capt. W. 
623 

Howard, F, 416 ; 
H. F. 174; Hon. 
Mrs. H. 192; J. 
M. 623; J. S.623; 
P. H. 287; R. 508 

Howard-Gibbon, E. 
621 

Hue, Abbé, 531 

Huddleston, E, A. 
308 

Huggins, Capt. J. 
E. 643 


Hughes, A. 529; E. 
B.192; Hon. Mrs. 
505; M.179; Mrs. 
308, 530; Mrs. 
M. 526; R. 306; 
S. 624 

Hugo, C. 306 

Hulcatt, H. 178 

Humber, C. T. 422 

Hume, Mrs. 619 

Humphry, F. A.403; 
Mrs. W. G. 175 

Humphrys, Mrs. W. 
C. 401 

Hunn, F. E. 306 

Hunt, Comm. J. 530; 
J. H. 189; Mrs. 
R. 174; S. 287 

Hunter, A. E. 309; 
Capt. 530; M. 
178; Sir C.S. P. 
287 


Huntley, Sir H. V. 
179 


Hurlstone, W. 507 
Hurst, Mrs. R. H. 
620 
Hurt, F. 287 
Hustler, Mrs. W. T. 
175 
Hutchins, E, 
§22 
Hutchinson, M.C. I. 
403 ; Mrs. R. 640; 
T. 644 
Hutt, J. 196 
Hutton, H. W. 509; 
J. 623 
Huxley, H. T. 310 
Hyde, E. 290 
Hyne, D, E. 198 
Iles, Mrs. J. G. P. 
289 
Image, J. 180 
Inderwick, A. 196 
Ingleby, C. 620 
Ingles, J. T. 640 
innes, E. J. L. 402; 
E. M. 526 
Ireland, W. S. de C. 
180 
Irving, D. 645; G. 
C. 304; W. 193 
Irwin, Col. F. C. 531; 
Ven. C. 190 
Isaacson, R. 192 
Izard, C. B. 177 
Jackson, H. J. 178; 
J. 643 ; J. B.177; 
Mrs. G. 174; M. 
Vv. 506; P. W. 
401; S. 642, 643; 
S.C. 197 
Jacomb, H. A. 179 
James, E. B. 291; 
H. F. 525 
Jameson, Mrs. 422 
Jarman, T. 419 
Jarvis, Hon. B. E. 
178; S. 646 
Jebb, E. 291 
Jeeves, J. 310 
Jeffery, A. 310; J. 
308 
Jeffs, W. 192 
Jenkin, H. 527 
Jenkins, Mrs. 192 
Jenkinson, A. H.195 
Jenner, F. A. J. 292; 
L. A. 622; Mrs. 
H. L. 505 
Jennings, A. 529 
Jerningham, Hon. G. 
S. S. 174 
Jesson, T. 418 
Jessop, Mrs. W. 288 
Jessopp, J. F. 403 


178, 














Jewell, M. A. 180 
Jobling, E. 639; W. 
24 


5 
Jodrell, A. C. Lady, 
416 
Johnson, 
Capt. C. C. 289; 


C. 292; 


E. 177; E. M. 
532; F. W. 190; 
G. 307; H. A. M. 
292; J. F. 176; 
L. C.623; M.419; 
Mrs. J. G. 505; 
T. 506 
Johnston, C. 403; E. 
621; T. P. 506 
Johnstone, D. B.291; 
E. 421 
Jolliffe, Mrs. H. 175 
Jones, A. 415; C., 
523; Capt. H. E. 
196; Dow. Lady, 
194; E. C. 291; 
E. L.191; H.M. 
A. 287; H. P. 637; 
I. 624; J. 180; 
Lady, 175; M. 
624; P. 305; R. 
526; W. 194, 287 ; 
W. H. B. 640; 
W. T. 508 
Jordan, E. 289 
Joyce, Mrs. W. H. 
289 
Jullien, M. 422 
Karney, G. L. 508 
Kaye, A. 621; Mrs. 
L. 400; R. 292 
Keane, F. E. 621 
Keating, Sir H. S. 
174 


Keeling, W. G. 293 
Keen, H. 418 
Kelcey, W. 524 
Kelly, M. A. 293; 
Sir F, 288 
Kempe, Mrs. R. 506 
Kempthorne, Mrs. J. 
505 
Kendall, W. 419 
Kendell, H. H. 641 
Kennard, Mrs. H. J. 
400; Mrs. R. B. 
400 
Kennaway, G. A. 
193 


Kennedy, Ven. J.189 
Kent, R. 401 
Kenyon, Hon. E. 
290; J. H. B. 178 
Keogh, T. 532 
Keppel, C. 196 
Kermode, Mrs. R. 


Kerrison, Lady, 534 
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Kerry, E. 508 

Kett, C. W. 508 

Kettle, R. 622 

Kidd, R. H. 177 

Kilmore, Dean of, 
523 

Kilvert, M. 191 

Kinder, J. 401 

King, A. 624; C. 
309, 402; E. 196; 
E. J. 528; F.190; 
F. D. 622; Gen. 
T. 198; H. 507; 
H. S. 418; Lt. J. 
W. 638; M. 624; 
Mrs. A. H. 505 

Kingsbury, W. J. 
180 


Kingscote, Lady E. 
289 


Kingsford, C. D. 178 

Kingsley, C. 415 

Kingston, H. A. 419; 
L. M. 177 

Kinnaway, Col. E. 
808 


Kinnersley, H. 309 
Kirby, Capt. W.195; 
M. C. A. 293; T. 
528; W. 420 
Kirkby, J. 506 
Kitching, R. 306 
Kitson, C. 289, 401; 
Lt.-Col. C. A. 534 
Kittoe, G. 291 
Knatchbull, C. 644 
Knight, A. R. B.287; 
H, J. 291; M.417 
Knollis, J. 637 
Knott, E. 645 
Knowles, E. M. 510 
Knowlys, F. M. 508 
Kynastor, Capt. A. 
F. 528 
Kynnersley, E. R. 
646 


La Barte, B. 190 

Lacey, E. 291 

Laing, I. 177; R. 
310 

Lajatico, Marq. de, 
193 


Lake, T. 177 

Lakin, Dr. J. H. 291 

Lalaing, Countessde, 
175 

Lamb, Sir C. M. 528 

Lambe, H. 639 

Lambert, L. 524; 
M. S. 532; Sir H. 
E. F. 508; W.422 

Lambrick, G. 290 

Lancaster, A. 417; 
H. 530; H. H. 
193; R. 422; T. 
W. 189 


Lane, G. H. 402; I. 
178; L. 291; T. 
198; W. M. 509 

Lanfear, W. 528 

Langan, R. 290 

Langdale, M. A. 624 

Langton, F. H. J. 
639 

Lankester, F. 507 

Lansdown, L.M.403 

Laroche, T. W. 644 

Latham, M. J. 197 

La Touche, E. C. 
510; Maj. O. 510 

Laud, C. A. 403 

Laugharne, H. 416 

Laughlin, E. J. 621 

Laurell, H. 638 

Laurie, Lt.-Col. J. 
308; R. 174; R. 
W. 641 

Law, B.L.A. W.642 ; 
Maj.-Gen. W. H. 
530 

Lawrence, Mrs. 505 ; 
N. T. 624; S. B. 
180 

Lawrie, A. A. 621; 
Prof. 193 

Lawson, Mrs. W. N. 
174; W. J. 195 

Lawton, A. 645; C. 
B. 310 

Layard, C. A. 620 

Lazaretz, 531 

Leach, S. 310; W. 
B. 415 

Leakey, E. 417 

Lean, F. 402 

Lear, Mrs. F. 174 

Learmouth, Mrs.400 

Lechmere, Lady, 289 

Lee, A. G. 308; C. 
E. 291; J. 196, 
305; M. 621, 644 

Lees, S. O. 624 

Lefevre, S. E. 624 

Lefroy, Col. J. H. 
624 

Leigh, C. M. 506; 
Dow. Lady, 416 ; 
S. M. 293 

Leighton, A. M. 622 

Lenihan, D. 417 

Lennard, C. D. 309 

Leslie, A. 421 

Lethbridge, J.D.403 

Lever, K. F. 418 

Levick, J. E. 621 

Lewis, C. F. 509; C. 
W. 509; J. 506 

Lichfield, E. 624 

Lifford, Visc’tess,505 

Light, D. 196 

Lightfoot, Mrs. 619 

Lillie, Dame L. 645 


667 


Lindesay, T. 522 
Lindley, A. 510 
Lipscomb, M. H.310 
Liscombe, F. 640 
Lister, C. 422 
Litt, H. T. 292 
Little, J. 646 
Livesay, Dr. S. 583 
Llewellyn, M. 292 
Lloyd, Comm. R. 
196; E. 509, 646; 
E. B. 293; F.642; 
G. W. 415; L. 
524; Mrs. H. 619 
Lock, C. B. 180; L. 
623; Maj. A. C. 
K. 620; P. 305; 
T. 530 
Locker, Lady C. 505 
Lockhart, L. W. M. 
290 


Loft, E, 640; M. B. 
534 


Loftus, Lady A. 288 
Lomas, S. I. P. 640 
Long, K. E. M. 524; 
Miss A. 646; Mrs. 
G. 175 
Longbottom, R. 508 
Longden, M. 527 
Longford, E. M. Earl 
of, 530 
Longton, L. J. 509 
Lonsdale, Capt. H. 
H. 306 
Loring, E. 176 
Losh, E. L. 506 
Lotherington, M.306 
Louth, Mrs. 308 
Lovell, E. 189 
Lowe, C. A. 525; E. 
J. 620 
Lowndes, E. J. G. 
179; Mrs. J. 288; 
T. 523 
Luard, L. C. 195 
Lucas, E. L. 506 
Luccock, Mrs. 191 
Luck, A. D. 420 
Luckie, C. 507 
Ludgater, E. 177 
Lunham, M. 402 
Lyall, Mrs. G. 619 
Lyddon, R. 416 
Lyde, S. 523 
Lye, M. A. 644 
Lyle, M. 422 
Lyne, P. 639 
Lyon, Mrs, W. H. 
620 


Lysaght, H. E. 291 
Lysons, Mrs. 505 
Maberley, J. 531 
Maberly, F. H. 304 
McAlpin, W. 507 
Macaulay, J. J. 195 








668 


Macauley, J. 402 
Macbean, A. J. 420 
McCabe, R. 642 
McCallan, M. 510 
M’Caskill, A. 194 
M’ Donald, H. 527 
Macdonald, Capt. R. 
D. 310; Hon.Mrs. 
619; Lady, 288; 
Maj. 309; V. A. 
308 
McDougall, Mrs. G. 
F. 619 
Macfarlan, E. J. 509 
Macgowan, E. 524 
Macgregor, I. 421 
Machell, R. 523 
MacInnes, J. R. 
178; M.177 
Mackarsie, W.J. 419 
Mackay, R. H. 198 
Mackenzie, A. 508 
Mackeson, H. B.621 
Mackness, G. 508, 
620 
Maclagan, W. D. 
510 
M’Laren, Capt. A. 
D. 402 
McLean, A. 534 
Macleod, C. C. 180 
McMahon, Gen. Sir 
T. 533 
McMurdo, Mrs. M. 
288 
Macnamara, J. 509 
MeNiven, C. I. 418 
Macphail, E. 639 
Macpherson, Maj. S. 
C. 640 


Macguire, J. H. 415 

Madan, W. 620 

Magenis, Sir A. C. 
174 


Magrath, E. A. 530; 
L. L. H. 290 
Main, H. 179 
Mainwaring, Maj. 
640; Mrs. C. H. 
505; Sir H.M.416 
Maitland, J. W. 290 
Major, Mrs. C. M. 
619 
Makeson, H. 421 
Malcolm, Mrs. 619 
Malden, Dr. J. 531 
Malet, Mrs. C.S. 288 
Maling, C. S. 638 
Mallock, E.M. R.623 
Mammatt, E. 641 
Man, A. M. 526 
Manders, Mrs. 175 
Manning, E. C. E. 
622 
Mansel, M. 509; 
Mrs, O. L. 620 
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Mansfield, F. C’tess 
of, 643 
Manson, A. J. 292; 
H. A. 180 
Manwee, Princess E. 
525 
March, Mrs. B. 194 
Marchi, Padre, 420 
Margesson, R. 623 
Markby, C. M. 620 
Markham, Mrs. 175 
Marlborough, 
Duchess of, 619 
Marling, W. H. 623 
Marriott, A.310; E. 
510; Mrs, F. A. 
400; Mrs. W. B. 
175; S. 177; S. 
C. 305; S. J.177 
Marsden, E. 198 
Marsh, L. 193 
Marshall, Capt. E. 
621; F. J. 639; 
J. G. 287; K.C. 
178; S. 528 
Marsham, P. C. 195 
Marter, J. 529 
Martin, E. 179; H. 
189; J. 528; J. 
A.F. 289; M.417, 
642; P. J. 646; 
S. 191; W. 402 
Martin - Leake, M. 
417; W. 305 
Martineau, P. 533 
Martineng, Adm. de, 
523 


Martyn, H. J. 507 

Maskell, J. 291 

Mason, A. A. 507; 
C. 420, 623; E. 
528; E. A. 194; 
G. 189; I. S. 639; 
J. E. 646; T.190 

Massie, Capt. H. G. 
527 


Master, I. M. 416 

Matcham, L. H. E. 
292 

Mather, C. P. 416 


Matheson, A. 525, 
621 

Mathews, Mrs. T., 
505 


Mathias, E. G. 292 

Mathwin, J. 509 

Matson, E. 526; J. 
198 


Matthew, D. S. 623 
Matthews, A. 292; 
Capt. F. P. 510 
Matthey, E. M. 197 
Matthias, M. H. 418 
Maude, Hon. Sir T. 
A. 197; Lt.-Col. 

F. C, 401 


Maunsell, Hon. C. E. 
422 

Maurice, E. E. 290 

May, E. 508; W. 
418 

Maydwell, S. 191 

Maynard, H. L. 178; 
Mrs. 191 

Mayne, Mrs. T. 619 

Mayo, M. J. 403 

Mayor, J. 523 

Meadows, Comm. W. 
530 

Mease, E. 507 

Meecham, Capt. R. 
305 

Meek, E. J. 417 

Medlicott, D. M. 305 

Meggison, E. M. 194 

Melhado, Hon. C. 
524 

Melhuish, H. D. 418 


.Melvill, E. 291 


Mends, Mrs. W. R. 
288; W. F. 506 
Menzies, B. 641; M. 

A. E. 290 
Meredith, Miss, 532 
Metcalfe, A. 622; 

W. 176 
Methuen, Lord, dau. 

of, 192; M. C.421 
Meyer, H. A. 529 


Michell, Miss M. R. 


528 
Micklem, H. 306; 
L. J. 531 


Middleton, Mrs. W. 


W. 505; S. 306; 
Sir W. F. F. 643 
Midgley, Mrs. W. H. 


505 

Midson, Miss A. 526 

Mildmay, Mrs. A. St. 
J. 506 

Miles, Mrs.C. W.505 

Mill, C. 638; C. E. 
622; SirJ.B.418 

Miller, A. C. 289; 
H. 507; J. 524; 
Mrs. S. 640; Mrs. 
W. 175 

Milles, Hon. Mrs.174 

Mills, T. M. 178; T. 
641; W. 191 

Milne, H. W. 198; 
T. 419 

Milner, L. 178 

Milton, H. A. 621 

Milward, C. W. 196 

Minturn, S. C. 176 

Mirrielees, Mrs. W. 
289 

Mitchell, C. 289; 
Col. H. 528; H. 
179 


Moberly, H. E. 290 
Moginie, E. 176 
Molesworth, Lady, 
505; M.309; Mrs, 
R. S. 289 
Monckton, Hon. Mrs. 
E. 288; Mrs. 288 
Moncrief, W. 622 
Money, E. C. 527; 
E. A. 193 
Monins, Maj. W. G. 
C. 642 
Monro, Mrs. H. 505 
Montagu, Hon.S.532 
Monteith, C. F. 623 
Montgomery, J. 290; 
R. 646 
Monypenny, M. D. 
292 


Moon, J. 527, 532; 
Mrs. E. G. 506; 
R. 509 

Moore, C. G. 622; E. 
E. 179; F.S.510; 
Mrs. N.532; Mrs. 
F. W. 505 

Moorsom, Capt. W. 
309; I. 528 

Morella,C’tess de,400 

Moresby, J. 624; 
Mrs. 288 

Morey, E. 290 

Morgan, H. 620; J. 
F. 293; J. L.531; 
W. L. 623 

Morice, R. W. 176 

Morley, A. 305; C. 
B. 531; J. H. 509 

Morris, E, I. 178; 
H. 509; J. 510; 
S. A. 198 

Morrison, A. 
A. R.310 

Morsoom, Mrs. J. R. 
289 

Mort, C. O. 304 

Morton, Mrs. E. H. 
400 

Mosely, Mrs. Z. H. 
506 

Motte, H. Le Fer de 
la, 508 

Mottley, M. 194 

Mottram, E. 194 

Mountain, C. 528; C. 
A. 624; M. G. 309 

Moyle, J. G. 305 

Moysey, Ven. C. A. 
189 

Mules, H. V. 621 

Mullens, L. S. 622 

Mumn, A. E, 290 

Munn, L. G. 623; 
R. G, 528 

Muntz, Mrs. P, A+ 
619 


534 ; 

















Mure, Col. W. 532 
Murray, F. 418; G. 
304; J. L. 621; 
Lady, 641; L.S. 
623 ; M. 621, 644; 
Miss M. 645; Mrs, 
C. 619; Vice- 
Adm. J. A. 421 
Muscroft, C. 621 
Mushet, W. B. 622 
Musters, Mrs. J. C. 
288 
Mynors, H. E. 530 
Naghten, A. R. 176 
Napier, C. A. Lady, 
530; LadyM. 525; 
Lt.-Gen. Sir W.F. 
P. 310; Mrs. W. 
288; W. D. 508 
Napper, E. 403 
Nash, Mrs. H. F.505 
Neale, E. 646; H. 
St. J. 309 
Neame, Mrs. E. 289 
Neave, Miss, 527 
Nelson, G. M. 190; 
M. P. 507 
Nelthorpe, H. 307 
Nesfield, A. W. 180 
Nevile, C. 291 
Neville, Hon. Mrs. 
C. C. 288 
Netherwood, F. E. 
403 
New, Mrs. A. T. 400; 
M. K. F. 418 
Newall, A. 176 
Newbery, Mrs. 196 
Newdigate, F.W.177 
Newman, A. 192; 
E. 310 
Newnham, A. 196; 
J.G.C, L. 177 
Newstead, H. J. 178 
Newton, C. 179; P. 
8. D. 639; T. B. 
509; T. H. 420 
Nias, T. D. 531 
Nichol, 8. 293 
Nicholas, F. 534; P. 
H. 643 
Nicholetts, A. M. R. 
638 
Nicholls, H. 804 
Nichols, Mrs. F. M. 
174 
Nicholson, K. 510; 
W. 421; W.S. 
621 
Nicoll, C. A. 403; 
T. 195 
Nicolls, Capt. R. M. 
291 


Noad, M. 422 
Noakes, E. L. 507 
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Noble, H. 309; W. 
G. 642 
Noel, L. P. 307 
Norbury, Hon. Mrs. 
175 
Norfolk, Duchess of, 
505 
Norgate, M. H. 644 
Norman, A. 638 
Norris, F. 621 
North, Lord, 309; 
Mrs. C. 619 
Northcote, A. H. 
290; F. H. 622 
Norton,J.624; 8.509 
Nott, A. 637 
Noyce, J. 526 
Noyes, H. J. 419; 
M. 310 
Oakeley, Sir C. W. 
A. 624 
Oakley, H. 198; 
Lady G. M. L. 
288; W. E. 508 
Oakes, H. A. 623 
O'Callaghan, L. 177 
Ochterlony, Lady, 
175 
O’Connor, H. Lady, 
193 
O’Donnoghue, 
Col. J. J. 306 
O’Fallon, J. W. 305 
Ogilvie, Miss, 530 
O’Grady, M, 416 
O’ Kearney, E. 419 
Oldacres, J. 305 
Oldman, T. 198 
Oliver, L. B. 623; 
M. E. 178; Mrs. 
R. 505 
Olley, J. 198 
Onslow, H. M. 644; 
Mrs. S. 527 
Oranmore and 
Browne, Lord, 309 
Orbell, J. F. 507 
Orchard, E. 639 
Ord, J. 524; R. 305 
Orford, M. C’tess 
Dow. of, 309 
Orlebar, Mrs. A. 619 
Ormerod, S. 534 
Ormonde, G.L. Dow. 
Marchioness of, 
643 
Orred, E. 416 
Osborn, E. 623 
O’Shea, Mrs. R. P. 
288 
Osmond, C. 189 
Otter, N. S. 422 
Ottley, B. T. 640; 
Mrs. C. P. 530 
Otto, Col. R, B. 421 


Lt.- 


Outhwaite, T. 304 
Owen, B. R. 194; J. 
637; Lt.-Col. C.J. 
639; Mrs. 506; 
S. E. S. 176 
Owst, T. 526 
Oxley, C. 621 
Packe, R. 402° 
Packer, M. A.C. 402 
Padday, R. 509 
Padley, R. W. 416 
Padmore, C. 310 
Page, A. 176; H. 
W. C. 305 
Paget, F. R. 508; 
Hon, Mrs, E.401, 
505 
Pain, J. 510 
Palk, Sir L. V. 646 
Palmer, A. V. 620; 
C. A. 523; H. L. 
806; J.525; Lt.- 
Col. J. F. 642; 
Lt.-Col. J. R.1938 ; 
M. A.639; M.C. 
533; R. H. 621; 
T. S. 401 
Parker, A. 290; B. 
P.621; F. A. 290; 
I. M. 178; Mrs. 
T. G.175; S. 527; 
T. 419; W. 643 
Parkinson, A. B. 189 
Parkyns, Mrs. T.174 
Parnell, M. A. 417 
Parnther, R. G. 306 
Parr, Mrs. T. C. 174 
Parry, C. H. 307 
Parsons, A. 622; E. 
624; M. 646 
Passingham, F. 639 
Partington,C. E. 177 
Partridge, C. F. 523 
Paske, Col. 524 
Pasley, H. S. 507; 
T. M. S. 506; W. 
B. S. 176 
Passos, M.S. de, 523 
Pasteur, M. 192 
Paterson, Capt. F. T. 
643; W. S. 198 
Pattison, S. R. 308 
Paul, A. St. 177; M. 
176; Mrs. C. K. 
175 
Paxton, J. 526 
Payne, A. 419; 
Lady, 526; W. E. 
310 
Peachey, J. 304 
Peacock, A.A.1.510 
Pearce, P. 523 
Pearse, Capt. E. O. 
620; V. 291 
Pearson, A. 646; A. 
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E. Lady, 193; G. 
637 
Pease, Mrs. 639 
Peat, A. 179 
Peckett, H. 194 
Pedder, C, J. 401 
Peddie, J. C. 190 
Peel, F. J. 289; Hon. 
Mrs. C. L. 288; 
T. F. 401 
Peile, J. B. 289 
Pelletan, Abbé, 524 
Pellew, Hon, F. J. 
622 
Pember, A. 403 
Pengelley, A. 310 
Penney, J. W. W. 
621 
Penny, M. G. 646 
Penson, C. M. 622 
Pentreath, F. R. 180 
Perceval, E. I. 621; 
I. 419, 420 
Percival, E. J. 178 
Perkins, K. 308; S. 
507 
Perrin, J, 309 
Perry, M. C. 180 
Pery, E. A. 530 
Pessina, M. A. H. 
E. 306 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. 619; Lady, 
506 
Pettiward, Lady F. 
400 


Petty, S. 196 
Peyton, L. 620 
Phelps, W. J. 287 
Philipps, F. 507 
Philips, H. G. 287 
Phillips, E. A. 178; 
J. 526; S. 640 
Phillpotts, O, 402 
Philp, R. 196 
Phipps, E. L. 193 
Pick, E. 528 
Pidsley, M. A. E. 
292; Mrs. J. 174 
Pigot, W. C. 198 
Pilgrim, M. M. 177 
Pilkington, Lady M. 
S. 175 
Pinckney, Col. F. G. 
A. 190 


Pine, H. 525; 
B.C. C. 177 
Pinhey, Mrs. R. H. 
505; R. 642 
Pinsent, M. 193 
Pipon, Maj. T. 197 
Pitman, F. B. 180; 
Mrs. E. R. 505 
Pittock, C. 292 
Pitts, J. P. 403 


Sir 
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Platt, A. H. 646; T. 
178 
Playsted, G. L. 416 
Pledge, T. De, 403 
Plumley, C. 421; C. 
§25 
Plummer, J. Z. 195 
Plunkett, M. S. 622 
Plunkett- Wade, Mrs. 
W. J. 506 
Pochin, G. 523 
Poggott, G. W. 623 
Pole, Lady A. C. 175 
Polhill, C. 417; C. 
D. 417; Polking- 
horne, A. 401 
Pollard, M. 194 
Pollock, H. 292 
Poltimore, Lady, 174 
Ponsonby, Lady M. 
400 


Pook, E. 506 

Poole, E. 641 

Pooley, G. 403 

Pope, A. C. 620 

Popham, Mrs. F. L. 
174 

Porritt, D. 191 

Port, G. R. 179 

Portington, M. 195 

Portman, Hon. Mrs. 
400; Hon. Mrs. 
M,. 505, 638 

Portsmouth, C’tess 
of, 175 

Postlethwaite, 
T. G. 619 

Potenger, R. 304 

Potts, G. M. 640; 
H. 198; J. 293 

Povah, Mrs. J. V. 
619 

Powell, F. 192; G. 
534; I. T. 1938; 
M. 528; R. E. 
645; T. P. 508; 
W. 308 

Powley, J. 304 

Pownall, A. S. 419 

Powning, E. 643 

Praed, Mrs. B. J. M. 
505 

Pratt, Mrs. R. F. 
289; S. 530 

Preston, C. 640; I. 
197; Lt. B. H. 
620; W. S. 177, 
308 

Price, Capt. T. 193; 
F. 640; J. 304; 
Lt.-Col. A. 646; 
W. 523 

Pridden, Mrs. W.175 

Prideaux, Mrs. H. 
174; T. 196 


Mrs. 
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Prior, A. R. 526; 
Lt.-Col. L. M. M. 
402;  Maj.-Gen. 
177 

Pritchard, J. 421 

Probatt, J. E. 640 

Proby, Hon. W. 509; 
Lady C. 308 

Probyn, J. 637 

Procter, A. 642; J. 
508 

Protheroe, E. 530 

Proud, R. 180 

Pryce, R. 530 

Pullan, C. 622 

Purefoy, G. G. 190 

Purvis, F. 192; F. 
J.401; F. R. 292 

Pye, E. 642° 

Pyke, M. 305 

Pym, F. 524; F. L. 
641; Mrs. G. 400 

Pyne, T. 624 

Quarten, S. 508 

Rackham, M. 530 

Radclyffe, H. C. 304 

Raffet, Mr. 525 

Raincock, H. D. 180 

Raines, J. A. R. 176 

Rainy, G. 507 

Ramsay, Capt. F. M. 
638 


Ramsbottom, S. A. 
624 

Ramus, A. E. 309 

Randell, Miss L.640 

Randolph, H. J. 638; 
Hon. Mrs. L. 174 

Ranking, E. 419 

Ranson, J. 190 

Raper, Mrs.A.H.619 

Rasbotham, E. F. 
421 

Rashleigh, Mrs. S. 
174 


Rason, A. J. 420 
Ratcliffe, E. 645 
Rawes, A. 645 
Rawson, Mrs. A.506; 
T. S. 640 
Ray, J. 420, 510 
Raymond, L. J. 198 ; 
W. F. 415 
Read, F. 309 
Reavely, Mrs. 619 
Redifer, M. J. 192 
Redrup, J. A. 506; 
S. A. 506 
Reed, H. 417 
Reeks, M. E. A. 509 
Reinagle, J. B. 179 
Reissiger, Herr, 193 
Rendall, F, 507 
Rennard, A. 422 
Rennie, G. 638 


Reynardson, E. A. 
180 


Reynell, C. 196 

Reynolds, J. 189; 
Mrs. H. R. 619; 
W. R. 418 

Ricardo, H. R. 419 

Rice, Capt. T. 194 

Richards, Mrs. S. A. 
400 

Richardson, C. 508 ; 
J. 304; R. 194; 
T. 530 

Ricketts, M. G. 533 

Riddell, J. A. 509; 
R. A. 310 

Rider, G. 639 

Ridley, E. 305; Mrs. 
N. J. 175; O. M. 


621 
Ridout, L. 645 
Rivington, J. 309 
Roach, R. S. 416 
Roberts, C. W. 292; 
Mrs. 400; W. A. 
401 
Robertson, E. MeL. 
307; G. S. 528; 
M. M. 176; M. 
T. 417; W. 198 
Robilliard, C. 621 
Robins, H. 291 
Robinson, J. L. 290; 
Maj.-Gen. H. E. 
306; Mrs. 288; R. 
420; T. 417 
Robson, C, 402; M. 
507 
Roden, Mrs. 174 
Rodney, Hon. W. P. 
287 
Rogers, S. 528 
Rollason, Miss, 525 
Rolleston, Mrs. C. 
C/174; S. 639 
Rollo, Rt. Hon. 
Lady, 288 
Rolfe, W. H. 193 
Rolt, Mrs. J. 619 
Roney, Mrs. 289 
Rooke, C, 531; H. 
P. 510 
Rookes, T. 307 
Rooper, E. 290 
Roots, W. 194 
Roscow, Capt. S. 
643 
Rose, Col. 305; E. 
508; Mrs. 175 
Ross, C. 528; Mrs. 
420; Mrs. A. 619 
Round, J. 642 
Rous, G. G. 287 
Row, Capt. W. 8.177 
Rowden, F, M. 308 


Rowe, C. W. 522; 
Sir W. C. 190 
Rowland, D. 190 
Rowlands, C. 422 
Rowlandson, M. E, 
621; T. 304 
Rowson, D. T. 638 
Roxby, H. R. 304 
Roy, M. 198 
Rudge, C. 292 
Rudyerd, Mrs. H. E. 
8. 175 
Rue, C. W. 402 
Rufford, F. 193 
Rugg, A. S. 419 
Rule, C. 306 
Rumboll, A. 19% 
Ruscoe, A. 403 
Rushton, J. 509 
Russel, H. F. 178; 
K. A. 290; Hon. 
M. 508; J. 510; 
Maj.-Gen. H. C. 
4 


21 

Ryder, L. C. 177; 
S. G. 306 

Ryle, J. E. 646 

Sadler, I. 196; J. 
421 

Saint, S. B. 639 

St. Aubyn, E. 402 

St. Croix, Mrs. W. 
505 

St. Leger, H. H. 510 

Sainton, P. 292 

St.Vincent, Visc’ tess, 


175 
Sala, H. F. C. 533 
Sale, E. 418 
Salmon, H. T. 291; 
J. 622; M. M. 


180 

Salt, C. 646 

Salter, E. 528; P. S. 
K. 623 

Saltmarshe, Mrs. P. 
174 


7 
Saltoun, Lady, 619 
Samler, W. 621 
Sampson, Mrs. A. K. 
620 


Samuda, E. A. 180 

Sandeman, G. 528 

Sanderson, Mrs. R. 
E. 400 

Sandes, F. C. 621 

Sandilands, S. M. 
192 

Sankey, Mrs. P. M. 
400 


Sapieha, Princess A. 
192 


Sartoris, Hon. Mrs. 


A. 289 
Satterley, S. 646 





Saunders, J. 306; 
416, 530; L. E. 
290 

Saunderson, J. A. H. 
290 


Savile, Hon. Mrs. P. 
175; Mrs. J. W. 


401 
Savill, J. 177 
Saward, A. 510 
Sawkins, Miss, 419 
Scamp, R. 305 
Scantlebury, 
531 


Scarsdale, Lady, 400 

Schenley, F. I. 178 

Schoales, A. 177; 
G. 508 

Scholefield, M. A. 
641 

Scholfield, E. H.179; 
F. A. 622 

Sclater-Booth, Mrs. 
G. 288 


Capt. 


Sconce, H. 289 

Scott, C. 420; C. A. 
293; D. 196; J. 
177; Lady W. 
400; Mrs. R. 619; 
T. H. 304 

Sculthorpe, W. C. 
507 


Scriven, S. M. 290 
Seabroke, M. 639 
Seagrove, E. L. I. 
179 
Selby, Mrs. E. 506; 
C. 642; Mrs. W. 
4 


17 
Seller, E. 643 
Sellon, W. R. B. 643 
Selwyn, F. M. 304 
Serrell, E. J. 534 
Seymour, A. 292 
Shackles, G. L. 191 
Shakerley, Lady, 174 
Shank, H. 305 
Sharman, C. L. 507 
Sharp, H. F. 180; 

M. B. 416; W.L. 

624 


Sharpe, J.190; J. R. 
196 ; Vice-Adm. 
A. R. 643 

Shapland, M. E. 298, 
401 


Shaw, A. 306, 641; 
C. J. K. 176; E. 
M. 401; F. 641; 
Mrs. 400; R. J. 
621; R. St. J.289; 
T. E. 193; W. 
193 

Shawe, A. H. 291 

Shearly, N. 526 
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Sheil, Lady, 288 
Sheldon, H. J. 287; 
T. 194 
Sheldrake, F. 507 
Shepherd, H. L. 177; 


J. M. D. 509; J. 


401 
Sheppard, W. G. 289 
Sherard, E. C. 177; 
P. C. Lord, 287 
Sherman, M. R. 527 
Sherringham, E. T. 
291 
Sherwood, Mrs. G. 
289; T. H. 177; 
W. 179 
Shettle, J. 623 
Shields, W. 646 
Shirer, J. F. 291 
Shirley, H. J. 176 
Shittler, Mrs. 307 
Shooter, S. 644 
Shortt, E. 509 
Shuckburgh, C. G. 
A. 622; R. 523 
Sicklemore, C. 291 
Sidebottom, Capt. F. 
289 


Sidgwick, M. 178 
Sikes, T. B. 508 
Simmons, G. F. C, 
622; T. 417 
Simms, H. 192 
Simonau, F. 193 
Simpson, C. 418; E. 
197; F. E. 402; 
H. 402; M. A. 
177 
Sims, A. L. 196 
Sinclair, A. 534 
Singleton, H. 418; 
M. B. 508 
Sissins, A. E. 507 
Sitwell, H. 646; 
Lady, 288; Mrs. 
W. H. 288 
Sivewright, C. 180; 
J. 194 
Skardon, C. J. 419 
Sketchley, A. E. 195 
Skipworth, G. 197 
Slater, J. 195 
Smallwood, R. 401 
Smelt, C. B. 418 
Smith, A. 402, 508, 
646; B. 640; Capt. 
G.S. 310; C. H. 
510, 621; C. M. 
178; C. R. 621; 
C. S. 180; E. E. 
507; F. 192; F. 
A. 508; F. D. L. 
287; F. J. 402; 
G. W. 642; H. 
402, 509; H. G. 


293; I. 509; J. 
292, 408; J. A. 
637 ; L. 307, 309; 
Lady, 400; L. A. 
W. 403; M. E. 
527; M. S. 306; 
Mrs. H. H.A.175; 
Mrs. J. 288 ; Mrs. 
R. 532, 620; Mrs. 
W. 194; R. D. 
422; S. 310; W. 
194 
Smither, S. J. 641 
Smyth, A. 507; E. 
192; M.E. G.180; 
T. 189 
Smythe, A. G. 531; 
C.D. 403; L.177; 
T. 642 
Smythies, R. H. 180 
Snell, Mrs. E. 505 
Snelson, M. A. 402 
Snewin, J. A. 534 
Sneyd, S. 620 
Snoad, E. H. 179 
Snow, J. 310; L. M. 
621 
Soady, E. E. 402; 
Maj. 531 
Soame, Sir P. B. 419 
Solbe, G. 523 
Soltau, J. 508 
Somerville, Mrs. 505 
Soper, J. H. 621 
Sopswith, E. J. 180 
Sorby, A. L. 292 
Sotheran, G. 419 
Southey, E. 420 
Southwell, LordVisc. 
419; Miss J. 623; 
M. R. 643 
Southwood, R. 192 
Sowden, Capt. M. 


Spackman, C. H.193 

Spalding, W. 191 

Sparkes, C. 292 

Spearman, H. J. 287 

Spence, J. 304; W. 
305 


Spencer, A. 197 
Spens, A. T. 292 
Spode, M. 308 
Spofforth, S. E. 180 
Spong, M. S. 639 
Spooner, C. 310 
Spoor, N. A. 306 
Spratt, Capt. H. 198 
Spring, Lt.-Col. 421 
Spry, E. H. 305; J. 
H. 194 
Spurgeon, J. 304 
Spurling, C. 510 
Spurway, Mrs. 174 
Squire, M. 417 
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Stack, M. E. 176 
Stafford, J. 290; Hon. 
E. W. 401 
Stainbank, C. 421 
Stamer, Sir L. 421 
Stanhope, A. W. 527 
Stanley, 0. 639; R. 
R. P. 291; W. S. 
533 
Stapleton, J. 622 
Stapylton, F. B.510 
Starkey, Mrs. 288 
Staunton, G. 176; 
W. 523 
Staveley, T. K. 524 
Stead, S. 523 
Steed, E. G. de R. 
510 
Steele, E. 646; E. 
G. 622; J.J. 509 
Stehelin, C. C. 402 
Stenboch, C’tess, 400 
Stephen, Sir J. 190 
Stephens, R. 178 
Sterling, P. S. 401; 
W. C. 180 
Stert, A. R. 510 
Steuart, M. 308 
Stevens, L. 419 
Stewart, Hon. M. 
306; Hon. Mrs. 
K. 288; J. 179, 
308, 526; J.A.189 
Stirling, R. 403 
Stobbart, T. 198 
Stockdale, E. 510; 
Mrs. H. M. 174 
Stocker, E. 306; M. 
A. 418 
Stoddart, C. 191 
Stokes, F. 402; J. 
190; R. 190 
Stokoe, T. H. 180 
Stone, C. 291; F, 
191; J. 179 
Stoneman, A. J. 640 
Stopford, Lady, 619; 
‘Mrs. F. M. 620 
Storer, G. 180; M, 
L. 508 
Storks, T. T. 190 
Storr, E. 507 
Storrs, E. 508 
Story, E. G. 623 
Stothert, J. L. 179 
Strachey, Lady, 289 
Strange, M. 289 
Strangways, H. F. 
415 
Stratheden & Camps 
pell, Baroness, 529 
Strathmore, M.C’tess 
of, 644 
Stratton, Lt.-Col. W. 
A. 177 
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Strickland, M. 307; 
Mrs. G. de B. 505 
Stride, M. P. 291 
Strode, W. 644 
Strong, T. 415; W. 
196 
Strother, A. 507 
Stroud, E. 638 
Stuart, C. P. 507; 
Lady M.290; Lt.- 
Col. J. F. D. C. 
174; Maj. 293 
Stutely, M. 532 
Sudlow, M. 421 
Sulivan, Mrs. F. 619 
Sullivan, J. 177 
Sumpter, W. 176 
Surridge, N. 306 
Surtees, Mrs. R. 289 
Suteliff, W. 620 
Sutton, A. O. 194 
Swallow, M. 507 
Swann. A. F. 306; 
J. B. 509 
Swarbreck, M. T. 
644 
Swayne, M. 639 
Sweeney, P. 531 
Sweet, Mrs. J. B. 
289 
Swetenham, C. 287 
Swetnam, L. A. 507 
Swinburne, H. 422 
Swinson, H. 507 
Swire, J. 304 
Sworder, G. 293 
Sydenham, N, 643 
Syers, F. E. A. 179 
Symons, G, S. 179; 
J. C. 538; S. L. 
de, 644 
Tabor, J. 403 
Tait, E. C. 306; Mrs. 
P. G. 505; W. 


177 

Tallent, J. T. 292 
Tandy, C. H. 178 
Tapp, E. M. 179 
Tapson, M. 191 
Tarleton, F. W. 526 
Tarratt, J. 290 
Tarver, H. 507 
Tate, J. 195; Mrs. 


288 
Tatham, M. J. 534; 
M. S. 509 
Tatlock, T. 646 
Tattersall, G. B. 418 
Tayler, J. M. R. 507 
Taylor, A. A. 621; 
Capt.M.G. 306; C. 
H.419; E. 622; G. 
402; H.189, 620; 
_ L. 178; Lt.-Col. 
A. 623; R. 422; 
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R. J. 403, 507; S. 
421; T. 198 
Tebbutt, M. T. 180 
Telfer, T. A. 528 
Tempest, C. M. 418; 
H. 527; Lt.-Col. 
Lord A. V. 622 
Temple, Sir G. L. 
420 


Templer, R. B. 402 
Tennant, Mrs. 619 
Terrell, J. 195 
Teverson, H. 193 
Tew, T. W. 623 
Thirlwall, F. 530 
Thomas, E. 530; E. 
de V. 621; Lady, 
175; Lt.-Col. R. 
A. 416; Mrs. T. 
E. W. 400 
Thompson, A. 623; 
C. J. A. 402; E. 
523, 645; E. E. 
509; Hon. E.305; 
H. S. 417; Mrs. 
E. 289 
Thomson, A. P. 621; 
F. H. 416; J. B. 
189; J. R. 403 
Thonger, E. 192 
Thorn, E. 306 
Thorne, J. 641 
Thorvhill, S. 417; 
T. 287; W.C.C. 


287 

Thornton, R. 507; 
R. 523 

Thorp, C. E. 620; 
Mrs. R. C. 174; 


S. 645 
Thurgood, Mrs. J. F. 
175 
Thursby, J. H. 402; 
Mrs. 619 
Thynne, Lady U.619 
Tibbits, W. H. 401 
Tickell, Lt. T. 290 
Tickner, G. 622 
Till, F. J. 177 
Tilly, Mrs. J. 190 
Tims, R. M. 422 
Tinley, J. 643 
Tod, Miss C. B. 418 
Todd, T. 523 
Tomkin, A. B. 176 
Tongue, S. W. 305 
Topham, Mrs, E. C. 
400 
Torkington, Mrs. C. 
505 
Tottie, T. W. 645 
Toulmin, A. J. 292 
Tournehem, M. L. 
@’E., Baron de, 
523 


Townsend, E. M. 
192; J. 193 
Tracy, C. C. 506 
Trattles, S. 422 
Travers, J. C. 402; 
Mrs. E. A. B. 400 
Trefusis, Hon. Mrs. 
619 
Tregonwell, St. B. 
196 
Tremlett, E. 417 
Trench, Gen. Sir F. 
W.195; R. 640 
Trenchard, G. 526 
Trevenan, Mrs. J. 
420 
Trevor, L. E. 621 
Trew, A. G. M. 179 
Trimbey, L. 177 
Trimmer, A. R. 624; 
H. S. 189; M. D. 
189 
Tringham, 
W. 193 
Tripp, W. O. 637 
Trood, F. 509 
Trotter, H. 508 
Troughton, I. 421; 
M. 623 
Trundle, G. 418 
Truscott, S. 402 
Tuck, E. J. 417; J. 
310 
Tucker, Mrs. R. C. 
400 
Tufnell, R. G. 402 
Tugwell, L. S. 621 
Tupman, G. 525 
Turnbull, J. B. 416 
Turner, G. W. 526; 


Comm. 


J. N. 532; M. E.- 


416, 5382; R. B. 
638; R. V.643; S. 
198; T. 197, 306, 
416 
Turpin, C. 523 
Turville, G. F. 195 
Tweedy, Col. G. 419 
Twemlow, J. 528 
Twithe, Lady C. 175 
Twopeny, Mrs.E.288 
Tyringham, W. B. 
287 


Tyrrell, G. 639 
Ullathorne, W. 510 
Ullock, T. 526 
Umfreville, Capt. S. 
C. 198 
Underwood, A. 507; 
T. 523 
Uniacke, H. T. 401 
Upcott, E. 621 
Upton, E. 310 
Urquhart, B. 178 
Vallack, M. 195 





Valle - Casa - Nova, 
Marq. Della, 508 
Vandeleur, E. 305 
Van Hagen, E. C, 
641 
Varrall, S. 194 
Vassall, L. 191 
Vaughan, D. 180; 
Dr. 415; H.417; 
Lt.-Col. 401; Mrs, 
M. 174 
Vavasour, Miss D. 
639 
Vellacott, L. 176 
Venables, J. 196 
Venn, J. E. 293; 
M. 808 
Vennables, G. 641 
Vernon, Capt. L. V. 
534; Hon. Mrs, 
G.175; Rt. Hon. 
G. J. W.,: Lord, 
179 
Verulam, C’tess of, 
506 
Vezey, E. K. 401 
Vian, Mrs. W. J. 506 
Vickers, S. A. 509 
Vidgen, Mrs, M.639 
Villa, Capt. M. di, 
641 
Villevielle,C. F.L.de 
P., Marq. de, 419 
Vinall, C. G. 621; J. 
525 
Vincent, W. 622 
Vipan, T. 195 
Vos, J. G. 642 
Voss, M. H. 402; N. 
S. 508 
Vyvyan, Col. R. 646 
Waddington, A. 290 
Wade, A. M. 620 
Wadmore, H. J. W. 
310 
Wainewright, 
A. W. 619 
Wainwright, E. 620; 
M. 620 
Wake, Capt. C. 402 
Wakeford, M. 191 
Walcot, J. R. 289 
Wale, B. 421; G. 
H. 176; Mrs. 175 
Walford, Comm. W. 


Mrs. 


192 

Walker, A. M. 176; 
H. 307; Hon. Mrs. 
619; M.197; Maj. 
H. 403; T. 623; 
W. 418 

Walkin, C. 418 

Wallace, R. J. 524 

Walpole, Col. Hon. 
J. 195 








Je 


rd, 


646 
290 


402 


176; 
Mrs. 
Maj. 
523; 


524 


Hon. 





Walsh, C. 177; 
Count, 524; E. 
419; Lady E. 505 

Walter, E. A. 192; 
W. 304 

Warburton, M. E, 
291; S. 621 

Ward, A. H. 176; 
Capt. J. 624; E. 
509, 5384; H. C. 
622; J. 192; J. 
G. 415; Mrs. C. 
E. 175; R. 624; 
8. 304 

Ware, Mrs. J. M. 
506 

Warland, W. H. 523 

Warner, M. I. 291 

Warre, A. 292 

Warren, J. 193; Mrs. 
288; Mrs. R. W. 
490; Sir H. 196; 
W. 420 

Warry, Maj. 291 

Warter, M. 509 

Wartnaby, E, 421 

Warwick, C’tess of, 
401 

Waterhouse, A, 403 

Waters, C. 507; E. 
507, 624 

Wathen, W. H. 178 

Watling, E. 623; H. 
W. 623 

Watson, A. 640; J. 
290, 308; M. A. 
309; R. 401; Sir 
W.H.422; W.507 

Watts, Vice-Adm. 
G. E. 305 

Waye, W. P. 190 

Weary, Miss M. 526 

Weatherby, F. 645 

Webb, G. B. 417; 
M. A. 510 

Wedd, G. 510 

Wedderburn, R. 643 

Weeks, S. 530 

Weigall, Mrs. E. M. 
619 


Weight, G. 528 

Welby, Sir G. E. 287 

Welch, M. 306 

Weld, Capt. D. 193; 
M. 401 


Weller, F. 507 
Wells, C. M. Lady, 
416; J. T.177 

Werge, E. M. 622 

West, A. 197; J. O. 
M. 622; P. J. R. 
529 

Westlake, W. 529 

Westmacott, H. S, 
533 


Gent, Maa. Vout. 
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Weston, A. 508; E. 
532 

Westrope, W. 642 

Wetherall, Mrs. E. 
619 

Wethered, S. E. 291 

Wetton, A. H. G. 
528 

Whalley, W. 422 

Wharton, G. H.L. 
645 

Whately, Mrs. 642 

Wheeler, F. W. 292; 
M. 508; Mrs, G. 
D. 175 

Wheldon, E. S. 195 

Whinfield, J. F. R. 
401 

Whipham, F. 639; 
T. H. 527 

Whitby, A. 416 

White, A. 621; B. 
A. M. 641; F. 
306; G. M. 176; 
H.P. 198; J. 507; 
L. 198; L. M. 
642; M. 293; Mrs. 
H. S. 505; S. D. 
622; T. 641 

Whitefoord, G. L. 
289 

Whitehead, C. 191; 
G. 624 

Whitehouse, A. D. 


180 
Whitfield, Mrs. F. 
174 
Whiting, F. 510; J: 
B. 620 
Whitlock, G. 176 
Whitney, S. 418 
Whittington, J. T. 
530 
Whitton, J. 402 
Wicher, Dr. J. 623 
Wickham, W. 624 
Wiggin, F. E. 643 
Wight, Adm. J. 307; 
T. 530 
Wigram, Mrs, 288 
Wildash, M. 177 
Wilde, J. P. 293; 
Mrs. S. J. 174 
Wiley, M. 623 
Wilkey, H. 307 
Wilkie, E. 197 
Wilkin, H. C. 624 
Wilkins, S, 190 
Wilkinson, E.D.197; 
G. H. 197; Hon. 
W. I. 529; Mrs. 
C. W. 174; Mrs, 
J. B. 400; Mrs. 
H. 620 
Wilks, E. 527 
CCVIIL. 


Willcox, H. J. 192; 
Mrs. C. 193 
Willes, G. 179 
Williams, A. 307; 
A. Lady, 193; B. 
645; C. 402; C. 
H. 419; D. 287, 
415; E. 415, 419; 
I. 178; J. 624; 
J. E. 620; M.A. 
W. 194; Mrs. J. 
D. 620; Mrs. P. 
506; Mrs. R. W. 
400; W. 308; W. 
A. A. 193 
Williamson, F. A. 
622; J. 642; M. 
A. 510; W. 304 
Williard, H. A. 533 
Willie, S. 422 
Wills, L. 641 
Willyams, H. 287 
Wilmot, W. 306 
Wilson, C. C. 507; 
D. 177; G. 179; 
H. H. 645; H. J. 
176; J. 196; J. 
E, 507; J. L.508 ; 
J. M. 298; Lt. J. 
E. M, 293; M. A. 
402; M. A. M. 
644; Prof. G.192; 
S. 291, 532; W. 
415, 525; W. C. 
190; W. H. 509 
Wiltshire, F. 642 
Wing, A. 530; C.J. 
291; T. T. 291 
Wingfield, G. J. 533 
Winslow, E. 418 
Winter, J.623; Mrs. 
G. R. 506 
Withers, M. J. 624 
Wintle, A. 419 
Winton, Mrs. R. de, 


400 
Wise, C. 194; M.309 
Wodehouse, Ww. T. 
193 
Wolfe, M. 292 
Wolley, H. 621; J. 


191 
Wolseley, Sir J. R. 
178 


Wood, E. A. 178; 
E. S. 524; F. A. 
643; F. G. 508; 
F, V. 421; G. C. 
509; H. B. 623; 
J.A.510; L. 417; 
Mrs, P. A. L.401; 
P. J. 638 

Woodford, C. E. 177 

Woodforde, R. 416 

Woodley, L. M. 526 
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Woodriff, Capt. D. J. 
307; S. 198 
Woods, L. 507 
Woodyeare, R.E.640 
Woolmer, C. E. 292 
Worsfold, C. 196 
Worship, H. V. 197 
Worsley, A. 403; 
Miss C. 417 
Wortham, S. 403 
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Africa: Algiers, 563; Cairo, 607 

America: Bogota, 46; Boothia, 97; Car- 
thagena, 49; Chiriqui, 45; German- 
town, 145; Greenland, 91, 92, 95, 100; 
Lima, 264; Mexico, 46; Panama, 45 ; 
Point Victory, 97; Porto Bello, 49; 
Senylkill, 598 

Asia: Acre, 438; Askelon, 6; Behring 
Straits, 92; Bethlehem, 486; Brisbane, 
145; China, 14, 371; Gaza, 6; India, 
286, 450; Japan, 592; Jerusalem, 486; 
Lucknow, 592; Palestine, 5; Persia, 
450; Rhodes, 268; Shanghae, 371; St. 
Jean d’Acre, 6; Troad, 479 

Europe: Aix-la-Chapelle, 8 ; Amiens, 252 ; 
369, 599; Angers, 22,596; Anjou, 22, 
24; Assisi, 25,317; Athens, 350; Aus- 
tria, 151; Bayonne, 105, 442; Beaulieu, 
7, 12; Beauvais, 254; Beauvoisis, 435 ; 
Bec Abbey, 438; Bordeaux, 6; Bre- 
tagne, 4; Bruges, 136; Burgos, 106; 
Burgundy, 595; Caen, 596; Cherbourg, 
90; Cologne, 254; Constance, 602; 
Constantinople, 145, 316, 598; Crete, 
484; Crimea, 18; Delf, 470; Denmark, 
44; Dunkirk, 489; Envermeu, 273; 
Fanum, 486; Florence, 204, 319; 
France, 23, 27,258; Frankfort, 9; Fri- 
bourg, 554; Gascony, 3; Germany, 10, 
819; Ghent, 442; Gibraltar,593 ; Got- 
tingen, 9; Gournay, 435; Huy, 159; 
Italy, 21, 315,319; Leiria, 143; Lerma, 
109; Lille, 449, 538 ; Lubeck, 136, 591; 
Lucca, 24; Lyons, 7,595; Madrid, 110, 
340; Marseilles, 6; Milan, 24; Mon- 
tereau, 586 ; Naples, 442; Netherlands, 
148; Nolo, 486; Normandy, 438; Pa- 
dua, 173; Paris, 24, 275, 585; Pays de 
Bray, 434, 440; Perigord, 21; Peri- 
gueux, 22; Pisa, 24, 26; Poitou, 6, 22; 
Pompeii, 593; Rheims, 252; Rome, 5, 
6, 47, 204, 316, 486, 545; St. Sebastian, 
105; Santarem, 34; Sicily, 6; Spain, 
105, 342; Sweden, 109; Switzerland, 
50; Tarragona, 599; Toledo, 591 ; Tou- 
louse, 26, 596; Tours, 251; Trouville, 
142; Utrecht, 16; Valentia, 342; Ve- 
nice, 22, 227, 618; Victoria (Spain), 
106; Vienna, 338; Vienne, 5, 241; 
Viterbo, 11; Zurich, 50 

British Isles: England, 8, 10, 27, 204 

Anglesea : Landysilio, 488 ; Pencraig, 287 ; 
Penmon, 489; Red Wharf Bay, 377; 
St. Credival Church, 478 

Bedfordshire: Bedford, 240; Bychendon, 
13; Cokkescroft, 585; Houghton, 435; 
Turvey Abbey, 287 ; Quenton, 13; Wo- 
burn, 566 

Berkshire: Aldermaston, 477; Bourton, 
483; Cholsey, 366; Didcot, 362, 364; 


Longcot, 483; Long Wittenham, 41, 44, 
45; Maidenhead, 366; Marlistone, 370 ; 
Mortimer, 287; Newbury, 477; Read- 
ing, 5, 596; Shrivenham, 483; Speen, 
477; Stamford, 13; Wallingford, 4, 7, 
8, 10, 13; Windsor, 477 

Brecknockshire: Brecon, 287 ; Llanllconfil, 
484; Merthyr Cynog, 484 

Buckinghamshire: Aylesbury, 146; Chal- 
vey, 599; Chetwode, 146; Dinton, 146; 
Harewell, 13; Horton, 13; Missenden, 
593; Tyringham, 287 ; Wendover, 435 

Cambridgeshire: Abington Pigotts, 486; 
Balsham, 470; Bassingbourne, 486; 
Caldecot, 54; Cambridge, 54, 166, 204, 
302, 480, 483, 485, 487, 568; Ely, 10, 
54, 136, 246, 485, 599; Guilden Mor- 
den, 486; Hardwick, 54; Histon, 54; 
Melbourne, 54; Swavesey Priory, 473 ; 
Wisbech, 247 

Cardiganshire: Glandennis, 287 : 

Carmarthenshire: Carmarthen, 248; Lli- 
vynberllan, 287 

Carnarvonshire: Beddgelert, 487; Tany- 
rallt, 287 

Cheshire: Bebington, 488; Birkenhead, 
487,488; Bunbury, 488; Chester Castle, 
480; Chester, 487, 488; Over, 598; 
Saighton Grange, 487; Somerford 
Booths, 287; Wilmslow, 369 

Cornwall: Callington, 600; Carnanton, 
287; Cligga Head, 545; Constantine, 
599; Duloe, 599; Helston, 13; Laun- 
ceston, 13; Lostwithiell, 13; Restor- 
mel, 13 

Cumberland: Aspatria, 480; Carlisle, 49, 
50, 346, 378, 479, 480, 488, 490; Corby 
Castle, 287 ; Skirwith, 245 

Denbighshire: Liangollen, 593; Llanr- 
hairdr, 245 ; Penylan, 287 

Derbyshire: Alderwasley, 287; Alfreston, 
244; Bakewell, 369; Foremark, 147 ; 
Melbourne, 369; Middleton Moor, 48; 
Youlgrave, 369 

Devonshire: Bovey Tracy, 426, 600; Bra- 
diford-hill, 147; Combemartin, 146; 
Cornwood, 147; Dartmoor, 7, 376; 
Dartmouth, 147 ; Ermingtoa, 147; Ex- 
eter, 12, 13, 146, 240, 489, 597, 600; 
Exmouth, 13; Harford, 147; Ilfra- 
combe, 146; Luscombe, 287 ; Lydford, 
13; Modbury, 598 

Dorsetshire: Blandford, 429; Bridport, 
247; East Orchard, 483; Fordington, 
13; Forsall, 13; Knighton, 13; Lo- 
dyrs, 430 ; Lyme, 202; Sherborne, 287, 
599; Weymouth, 444; Whitwell, 13; 
Wimborne St. Giles, 429 

Durham: Burn Hall, 287 ; Durhain, 246; 
484, 491, 498, 569, 599; Gateshead, 
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247; Jarrow, 379; North Leam, 150; 
South Shields, 248; Wolsingham, 491 
Essex: Audley End, 271; Barking Creek, 
589; Brantry, 142; Chesterford, 376, 
479; Colchester, 271; Farnham, 246; 
Great Maplestead, 483; Halstead, 142; 
Hangman’s Wood, 50; Lexden Park, 
287; Little Dunmow, 390; Newport, 
13; Rickling, 51; Saffron Walden, 271; 
Waltham Abbey, 55, 75, 145, 154, 384, 
493, 598, 608 

Flintshire: Hawarden, 483; Wepre Hall, 
287 

Glamorganshire: Cardiff, 47, 247 ; Court- 
y-ralla, 287; Llandaff, 246 

Gloucestershire: Alvington, 483; Bristol, 
244, 247, 484; Chestal House, 287; 
Cirencester, 594; Deerhurst, 595; Glou- 
cester, 49, 240, 247, 252, 591; High- 
nam, 599; Lechlade, 7, 13; Long- 
borough, 13; Tewkesbury, 12, 252, 594; 
Winchcombe, 8 

Hampshire : Bowcombe Downs, 594; Bram- 
bridge House, 287; Carisbrooke, 269; 
Christchurch, 246, 277; Crux Easton, 
476; Depeden, 13; Hambledon, 484; 
Hursley, 37; Hyde, 276; Netley Abbey, 
253 ; Newport, 598; Norton, 13; Peters- 
field, 281; Selborne, 617; Silchester, 
594; Southampton, 240, 594; Warb- 
lington, 12; Winchester, 2, 31, 40, 130, 
143, 246, 278, 280, 365, 473, 498; 
Winnal, 244; Wyke Church, 319 

Herefordshire: Bridstow, 44; Clehonger, 
247; Downton Castle, 287; Hereford, 


246, 257; Leominster, 68, 248, 252, 
488, 596 
Hertfordshire: Aldebury, 13; Bengeo, 


245; Berkhampstead, 7, 11, 13; Bi- 
shops Stortford, 244; Cheshunt, 287; 
Hatfield, 245; Hemelhempstead, 13; 
St. Albans, 130, 246, 566, 593; Ware, 
245, 247 

Huntingdonshire: Glatton, 287; Ingoldsby, 
13; Kirton-in- Lindsay, 13 ; Thurneyke, 
13 

Kent: Bekesbourne, 152; Bexley, 370; 
Canterbury, 23, 34, 48, 53, 70, 136, 253, 
477, 495, 499, 541, 596; Chevening, 
45; Chilham, 3; Cowling Castle, 158; 
Crayford, 599; Dover, 6, 10, 53, 249, 
Dover Castle, 314, 489, 494, 595; 
Evington, 287; Faversham, 47; Folke- 
stone, 484; Gravesend, 541; Higham, 
593; Kilndown, 599; Majdstone, 489 ; 
Margate, 247; Meopham, 484, Court, 
599; Newenden, 145; Preston, 598; 
Sandwich, 564; Sevenoaks, 245; Ton- 
bridge, 11; Woolwich, 246 

Lancashire: Accrington, 248; Blackpool, 
247; Haslingden, 247 ; Lancaster, 247 ; 
Liverpool, 240, 245, 247; Manchester, 
240, 244; Orford, 483; Pendlebury, 
483; Preston, 245; Smethell’s Hall, 
202; Winwick, 371; Wyreside, 287 
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Leicestershire: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 490; 
Bottesford, 490 ; Castle Donington, 490 ; 
Charnwood, 142 ; Gaddesby, 287 ; Goad- 
by Marwood, 147 ; Leicester, 147, 489; 
Lutterworth, 490 ; Market Harborough, 
599; Smeeton Westoby, 599; Stocker- 
ston, 147, 489; Sysonby, 476 

Lincolnshire : Caister, 48; Croyland Ab- 
bey, 147; Bradley, 202; Denton Hall, 
287; Haughton, 29; Lincoln, 7, 25, 
251, 352, 488, 596; Little Cawthorpe, 
245; North Kelsey, 483; Rothwell, 
202; South Carlton, 599; Spalding, 
365; Stamford, 248; Wainfleet, 269; 
Withernsea, 246 

Merionethshire: Abbey of Vanner, 480; 
Dendraeth Castle, 287 

Middlesex: Blackwall, 100; Brentford, 
477; Chelsea, 243, 247, 262; Clerken- 
well, 593; Edmonton, 472; Hampstead, 
244; Hampton Court, 588; Harrow, 
246; Highgate, 247; Holloway, 243; 
Isleworth, 10, 13; Kensington, 26, 210, 
248; Kilburn, 247; Limehouse, 244; 
Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, 279; London, 5, 
10, 22, 70, 102, 116, 124, 152, 202, 203, 
240, 245, 246, 248, 365, 372, 388, 394, 
397, 474, 533, 570, 617; Newington, 
244; Shadwell, 142; Smithfield, 122, 
596; Southwark, 475 ; Stratford-at-Bow, 
567 ; Twickenham, 13, 598; Westmin- 
ster, 3, 7, 10, 36, 40, 128, 161, 207, 246, 
250, 351, 367, 462, 487, 566, 577, 595; 
Whitton, 13 

Monmouthshire: Ebbw Vale, 484; Gros- 
mount, 473; Llanvihangel Court, 287 ; 
Monmouth, 49 

Montgomeryshire: Maesmawr, 287; Plin- 
limmon, 269 

Norfolk : Baketon, 13; Caistor, 368; Cas- 
tor, 479; Cranworth, 435; Denton, 143; 
Downham Market, 245 ; Hemmings, 13; 
Hoe, 474; Letton, 435; Litcham, 594; 
Lynn, 368, 473; Norwich, 258, 369, 
486; Stockton, 49; Stoke Holy Cross, 
287; Swathings, 440; Swathings-in- 
Hardingham, 435; Witton, 13; Yar- 
mouth, 9 

Northamptonshire: Althorpe, 13; Brix- 
worth, 595; Carleton, 13; Cousgrave, 
13; Fotheringhay, 481; Harrington, 
262; Northampton, 4, 5, 384; Peter- 
borough, 136, 246; Rockingham, 11, 
13; Rushton Hall, 287 

Northumberland: Beaufront, 287; Caph- 
eaton, 54; Greensilhaugh, 50; Hawick, 
246; Hexham, 247, 490, 595; New- 
castle, 54, 138, 150, 245, 378, 490, 601; 
Tyndale, 490, 492; Warkworth, 150, 
202, 379 

Nottinghamshire: Lound, 245; Notting- 
ham, 240, 247; Shelford, 262; Wink- 
burn, 287 

Oxfordshire: Bampton, 483; Beckley, 13; 
Bensington, 7; Bolney Court, 287; 
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Chalgrove, 274, 367, 547; Charlton-on- 
Otmoor, 274; Dorchester, 12; Duck- 
lington, 366; Easthall, 13; Gerrard’s 
Cross, 242; Highmore, 244, Maple 
Durham, 435; Mixbury, 13; Oxford, 
40, 240, 242, 246, 395, 430; Rewley 
Abbey, 11; Shipton-under-Wychwood, 
246; Stodley, 13 

Pembrokeshire: Hilton, 287; Llanllawen, 
245 

Radnorshire: Abbey Cwmhir, 287 

Rutlandshire: Casterton Parva, 13; Ket- 
om 287; Oakham, 7, 13; Wrangedike, 
3 

Salop: Downton Hall, 287; Shrewsbury, 
pg 246, 477; Wroxeter, 48, 50, 476, 
47 

Somer setshire: Bath, 240, 248; Bedminster, 
245; Cheddar, 248; Chew Magna, 484; 
Clapton-in-Gordano, 591; Dunster, 72; 
Frome, 594; Highbridge, 244; Ilches- 
ter, 13; Taunton, 245; Wells, 25, 477, 
597 ; Whitestaunton, 287 

Staffordshire: Brownhills, 287; Lichfield, 
145, 246, 484, 598; Lullington, 483; 
Marchington, 245; Newcastle, 247; 
Stratford, 147 ; Thorpe Constantine, 147 ; 
Walsall, 247; Wolverhampton, 244 

Suffolk: Brockley, 604; Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 604; Dodnash, 369; Hadleigh, 
13, 604; Hoxne, 592; Ipswich, 240; 
Kettylberston, 365; Lakenheath, 368; 
Lowestoft, 247 ; Mettingham, 267 ; Rid- 
dlesworth, 287; Somerton, 604; Stans- 
field, 605; Wangford, 13; Woolpit, 477 

Surrey: Albury, 594; Camberwell, 598 ; 
Carshalton, 477; Croydon, 369; Dul- 
wich, 370; Farnham, 246; Kew, 326; 
Peckham, 247 ; Putney, 243; Ranmore, 
246; Richmond, 598; Reigate, 144, 
240, 245, 592; Rotherhithe, 90; Wey- 
bridge, 44; Wootton, 287; Worplesdon, 
245 

Sussex: Rattle, 72; Bignor, 118; Bramber, 
4; Brighton, 225, 240, 244 ; Chichester, 
136, 246, 483; Coolhurst, 287; Danny, 
115; East Hoathley, 122; Glynde, 115; 
Hardham, 118; Horsham, 599; Hurst- 
Pierpoint, 117; Icklesham, 141; Leve- 
minster, 118; Offam, 245; Old Shore- 
ham, 13; Parham, 115; Paxhill, 115; 
Pynham, 118; Stane Street, 119; Street 
Place, 115; Tortington, 118; Wake- 
hurst, 115 ; Wiston, 115, 598 

Warwickshire: Aston, 270; Baddesley 


Clinton, 267; Birmingham, 240, 244, 
245, 247 ; Brailes House, 287; Coventry, 
15; Kenilworth, 10, 280; Stratford-on- 
Avon, 593 ; Sutton Coldfield, 248 ; Max- 
stoke Castle, 280; Warwick, 247 ; War- 
wick Castle, 281 

Westmoreland: Ambleside, 287; Kirkby 
Thore, 49; Shap Abbey, 270, 378, 480 

Wiltshire: Bemerton, 245; Clarendon, 
489; Cliffe Manor-house, 287 ; Corsham, 
13; Damerham, 430; Devizes, 393; 
Edyngton, 567 ; Kennet, 41; Manning. 
ford Bohun, 244; Mere, 13; Monkton 
Deverill, 483; North Wraxhall, 479; 
Salisbury, 246, 430; Stourton, 13 ; West 
Kennet, 369; Wilton, 13 

Worcestershire: Bromsgrove, 246; Eve- 
sham, 10; Halesowen, 287; jMalvern, 
(Great,) 12; Pershore, 252 ; Worcester, 
12, 51, 247, 277, 426, 442, 590, 594, 
605 

Yorkshire: Berwick, 12; Bewholme, 145, 
598; Bowling, 244; Cleckheaton, 247 ; 
Clifton, 244; Greetland, 244; Gris- 
thorpe, 50; Halifax, 243, 391, 599; 
Headingley, 287; Huddersfield, 245; 
Knaresborough, 4, 9, 13, 49; Leeds, 51, 
240, 248; Middlesborough, 484; Pon- 
tefract, 500; Rawdon, 247; Richmond, 
251; Ripon, 595 ; Sheffield, 247 ; Thorp 
Moor, 49; Wakefield, 245, 368; Was- 
bro’ Dale, 245; West Riding of, 476; 
York, 52, 149, 246, 381, 538, 607 

Scotland: Aberdeen, 592, 603 ; Ben Nevis, 
546; Borthwick Castle, 370; Bothwell 
Brig, 399; Clackmanan Tower, 370; 
Crichton Castle, 870; Culloden, 370; 
Deir, 497; Dirleton Castle, 370; Dum- 
fries, 369; Dunblane, 498; Dunferm- 
line Castle, 370; Dunvegan, 603 ; Edin- 
burgh, 16, 147, 368, 370; Elgin, 370; 
Glasgow, 270; Hebrides, 603; Isle of 
Harris, 481; Jedworth, 491; Kelso, 
500; Kinros, 380; Leith, 138; Loch- 
bury, 603; Lochleven, 380; Maybole 
Castle, 370; Melrose, 498; Newark 
Castle, 370; Roseisle, 380; Roslin 
Castle, 370; Skye, 603; Slains, 148 

Ireland: Ardean, 598; Ballylarkin, 151 ; 
Booterstown, 393; Boyle Abbey, 166; 
Bray, 483; Donnybrook, 393; Dublin, 
151; Irishtown, 151; Kilkenny, 150, 
611; Limerick, 599; Lough Derg, 151; 
Ossory, 545; St. Doulagh, 331, 610; 
Templeanoach, 151 
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Svzscrrners will see at page 9 what repairs the Abbey 
Church is now undergoing, and other parts of the Report will 
shew what it is proposed still to accomplish. For this purpose 
additional funds must be raised. We again appeal to you to aid 
us in enlarging the list of Subscriptions, and enable us to complete 
the work you have already so liberally commenced. 


JAMES FRANCIS, Incumbent, 
JAMES CARR, 

GEORGE FRANCIS, ¢ Churchwardens, 
J. T. BRETT, 

CHARLES LEE, 

ARTHUR PRIEST, 


Committee for the Repairs 
of the Abbey Church 








Subscriptions are received by the following Bankers :— 
London, Messrs. Futter, Bansury & Co., 77, Lombard- 
street ; Colchester, Messrs. Rounp, Green & Co.; Chelms- 
ford, Messrs. Sparrow, Turnett & Co.; or by any Member 
of the Committee. 
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East End, as it is at present, 1859. 





REFERENCES TO THE GROUND-PLAN. 


A Nave. 

B Presumed Choir, temp. Henry I. or 
Stephen. 

C Lady-chapel. 

D Modern Porch. 

E Tower, temp. Philip and Mary. 


The dotted lines shew the presumed 
extent of Harolil’s Caurch. 


aaa Norman Windows. 

| / Norman South Door. 

| cece Decorated Windows, early four- 
teenth century. 

d Ditto, late fourteenth century. 

e West Doorway, early 14th century. 

Perpendicular Window. 

gy West Window of Lady-chayel, with 
two planes of ‘['racery. 

h Staircase to Tower. 

k Staircase to Room over Porch, now 
destroyed. 























TO THE COMMITTEE FOR THE REPAIRS 
OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 





GENTLEMEN, 


In obedience to your resolution of December Ist, 
that I should report upon the state of the works at 
Waltham Abbey, I now beg to submit the following 
observations. 

For the sake of clearness, I propose to divide the 
subject into the following divisions :— 

1st. The architectural history of the edifice down 
to the commencement of the works now in progress. 

2ndly. An account of what has been effected up to 
the present time. 

3rdly. The alterations and improvements still 
desirable. 

I. THE HISTORY OF THE ABBEY. 


Owing to the historical events connected with the 
Church, and the interest attaching to our last na- 
tional ‘king, it is, perhaps with the exception of 
Westminster Abbey, as much known and talked about 
as any other ecclesiastical edifice in the kingdom. 

[First Founpation.]|—In the reign of Canute a 
miraculous crucifix was asserted to have been dis- 
covered, at a place called Montacute, and afterwards 
removed to Waltham, and deposited in a church built 
for that purpose by one Thoni. 


[Harorp.}—Somewhere between 1059 and 1060, 
Harold demolished this first church, and substituted 
another which, according to such accounts as have 
come down to us, must have been a very splendid 
building for that time, being remarkable not only 
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for a leaden roof, but also for the gilt embossed brass 
with which the capitals of the pillars and other parts 
were covered. 

[Henry I. or StepHen. |—It is still a disputed fact 
whether the more ancient parts of the present build- 
ing are the work of Harold, or whether they belong 
to the next repair in the time of Henry I. or Stephen ; 
for according to the author of the work De Inventione 
Ste. Crucis*, some building which necessitated the 
temporary removal of the body of Harold, was evi- 
dently going on at that time; upon this point a 
most animated controversy has been continued for 
the last four months in the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
Mr. Freeman, a very high authority, asserting the 
existing work to be that of Harold, while Mr. Free- 
man’s reviewer is unwilling to date it earlier than 
Henry I. or Stephen. At the present moment, when 
the controversy is still going on, and when new evi- 
dence turns up every month, I hardly feel myself au- 
thorized to attempt to decide either one way or the 
other; it, however, appears to me that the repairs or 
rebuilding in Henry I.’s time and the removal of 
Harold’s body may be perfectly consistent with the 
fact of the present building, i.e. the ancient nave, being 
of Harold’s time. In all probability the same thing 
happened as at Canterbury, where Lanfranc, a contem- 
porary of Harold, built a church consisting of a nave, 
transepts, and a shallow apsidal chancel, the which 
latter a few years afterwards was taken down, and a 
long choir added. Thus at Waltham, Harold’s church 


* De Inventione Ste. Crucis Walthamensis, published by M. 
Francisque-Michel in his Chroniques Anglo-Normandes. M. Michel 
only published parts of the work, but the whole will shortly appear 
in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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might have ended with an apse immediately eastward 
of the present church, or it might have had transepts 
and been continued, as shewn in the dotted line on 
the accompanying plan. 

Somewhere at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
i.e. when the author of the De Inventione was writing, 
the old apse was probably taken down and a long 
choir with aisles, chapels, &c., added, the transepts 
(if any) being likewise enlarged. I have ventured to 
mark on the plan an imaginary idea of this new choir, 
availing myself as much as possible of the foundations 
shewn in Mr. Littler’s plan, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Essex Archeological Society. 

[Henry II.]—In 1177 Henry II. remodelled the 
foundation, substituting monks for secular priests, 
and thereby entailing the erection of proper conven- 
tual buildings. In all probability the north clerestory 
of the present church, with the exception of the two 
eastern bays, dates from about this time, as the style 
is advanced Norman. 

The vaulted building now called the potatoe-house 
is the only remains of these conventual buildings; it 
has evidently formed the ground floor of some im- 
portant apartment. The date would be referable 
either to the end of the reign of Henry II., or to that 
of his son Richard. 

[Henry III.]|—The long Norman choir was not 
destined to last long, for Matthew Paris tells us that 
in 1242 “The church of the canons at Waltham was 
solemnly dedicated.” This dedication, which implies 
that some important part of the church had been 
rebuilt, could not apply to the nave, for we know 
that it remains nearly in the same state as it was left 
-in the eleventh or twelfth century; it must therefore 
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have been the choir, which had been either recon- 
structed or so altered that a new consecration had 
become necessary. 

[Epwarp II.|—Some time in the reign of Edward 
II. a magnificent western end was added to the church. 
Had the architect stopped here, we should have no- 
thing to do but give him our best thanks, for his work 
at the west end is as good as possible for the time in 
which he flourished; but unfortunately, not content 
with destroying the vaulting of the aisles which had 
pushed out the side walls, and which he might have 
supported by buttresses, he proceeded to throw the 
nave-arch and triforium into one composition, sub- 
stituting pointed arches for the original circular ones. 
Luckily, the defective construction of the old building 
rendered this alteration so dangerous, that after trying 
the experiment with the two westernmost bays, the 
architect was obliged to bring his work to a con- 
clusion, but not before he had stripped the aisle walls 
of every available portion of their interior ashlaring. 
- So dangerous, indeed, was one part of the building 
where the aisle-arch was cut away, that a strong 
framed strutt was obliged to be put up, which remains 
to the present time. 

[Epwarp III.|—At the commencement of this reign, 
or at the end of the last, a Lady-chapel was built on 
the south side, probably by the same architect who 
designed the west front, but, of course, at a later 
period of his life; for although the mouldings are 
much later than those of the Decorated work of the 
west front, there are sufficient remains of the tracery 
of the west window to shew that it is not flowing. 
Below the chapel is a crypt, used in after times as a 
charnel-house. 
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Still later in the same reign, a large window of four 
lights was inserted in the north aisle of the nave; 
here the mouldings are the same as those of the Lady- 
chapel, but the tracery has been decidedly flowing. 
Other work must have been added to the Abbey about 
this time, some portions of which were afterwards 
inserted in the west tower’. 

[Firrrentn Crntury.|—The fifteenth century has 
left no traces in that portion of the building now 
under consideration, beyond one window in the north 
aisle. 

[Henry VIII.|—At the dissolution of the monas- 
teries at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
choir and transepts were destroyed for the sake of 
their materials, the nave being left standing as be- 
longing to the parishioners. 

[Puitip anD Mary. |—During this reign the parish 
set to work to put things in order: the remains of the 
central tower-arches and piers were blown up with 
gunpowder, and the parish having acquired a portion 
of the ruins from Mr. Henry Denny by an exchange. 
of a bay nag, built the present western tower, partly 
with the materials and partly by the proceeds of the 
sale; finally, after selling the bells, which were hung 
in the churchyard, the roof of the tower was finished 
with the lead from that of the Lady-chapel. 

The remainder of the history of the church is, un- 
fortunately, the very common one of the gradual erec- 


» For further particulars, I must refer to Mr. Freeman’s very ex- 
cellent History of the Abbey Church, published in the Transactions 
of the Essex Archeological Society. There are, of course, several 
things which have come to light in the repairs which Mr. Freeman 
could hardly have been expected to have perceived under the 
whitewash, such as the traces of the vaulting, &c. 
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tion of pews, galleries, and the destruction of all the 
original features. Thus the beginning of last year 
saw the whole area of the church filled with pews; 
two western galleries were added on the western 
side, and another on the south; on the north side 
the majority of the windows had been barbarously 
cut away, and large square ones inserted; the huge 
columns were cracked and split in all directions, be- 
sides being very seriously injured by the beams sup- 
porting the galleries; the old high-pitch roof had 
given way to a low one made of the old materials, 
and finished internally with a plaster ceiling; a 
hideous porch had been built on the south side, the 
tracery of the windows of the beautiful Lady-chapel 
had been destroyed, and the walls covered with 
plaster in imitation of rustic-work, while every fea- 
ture of the interior had been totally obliterated in the 


fitting it up for a schoolroom. Such was the state of 
the building at the commencement of last year, the 
only restorations being the western doorway and the 
western end of the south aisle, effected a few years 
ago under the direction of Mr. Poynter. 


II. WORKS UNDERTAKEN DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


By means of an accumulation of a small annual sum 
for the repairs of the church belonging to the parish, 
and by a subscription from the inhabitants of the 
town and its vicinity, the committee have been en- 
abled to undertake the following repairs, which are 
either finished or in course of execution. 

The whitewash and plaster has been removed from 
the exterior and interior of the present nave, i.e. of 
the whole church, with the exception of the last two 
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shewing the probable appearance of the Abbey Church before the alterations 
in the fourteenth century, but with the addition of the Lady-chapel. 
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bays, which belong to the lord of the manor, Sir 
C. Wake. 

The whole of the pillars in that part have been 
repaired, or are being repaired. All the pews and 
galleries have been removed, and a sufficient number 
of oak seats of appropriate character are being con- 
structed by Mr. Burrell, of Norwich, and a contract 
has been entered into for the lowering the area of the 
church, so as to shew the bases of the pillars. 

The lord of the manor having contributed the funds 
for the strictly legal repairs of the chancel, the white- 
wash will be removed, and the pillars and clerestory, - 
which are at present in a very dangerous state, will be 
put into proper repair. 

But beyond all this, there are numerous works still 
necessary and desirable, which I shall now proceed 
to notice. 


Ill. REPAIRS STILL NECESSARY. 


First of all, there are three things most necessary to 
be done before the church can possibly be rendered 
fit for the celebration of divine service: these are— 

Ist. The repair of the whole wall and windows of 
the north aisle, as well as parts of the south aisle. 

2nd. The gas, and appropriate fittings. 

3rd. Altering the present heating apparatus, so as 
to enable it to work at a lower level than at present. 

With regard to the rest of the nave, I should totally 
deprecate any attempt at what is called restoration, 
i.e. I should not attempt to restore the vaulting or 
the filling-in of the triforium, or to raise the roof to 
its ancient pitch. An architectural fragment of the 
interest of the one at present under consideration 
should, it appears to me, be kept as a fragment, and 
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as untouched as possible beyond the necessary struc- 
tural repairs. 

There are, however, some things which might well 
be added: thus the present plaster ceiling might be 
removed, as it is clearly an eyesore, and the ceiling 
joists might be boarded, and a decoration applied 
similar to what we still see at Peterborough. 

The same might be done to the aisle roofs, but they 
would require a somewhat different treatment, espe- 
cially in their decoration, which should be vertical 
instead of horizontal. The western doorway would 
require a new oak door, of a similar design to the 
head of the old one discovered hidden beneath the 
gallery. The south doorway would also require a 
new door, with wrought iron-work, to accord with the 
architecture ; while the present ugly porch might be 
removed and a penthouse substituted, thus allowing 
the outer arch of the doorway, which is at present 
destroyed, to be made good. The walls of the aisles 
would require plastering, but so applied that the 
rubble only should be covered and none of the re- 
mains of the ashlar, thus allowing the history of the 
building to shew itself. 

The same treatment should be observed with re- 
gard to the chancel, the east end of which is in a very 
unsatisfactory state, being lighted by a large ugly 
square window. The question then arises, what 
would be the best thing to do with this eastern wall. 
Now there are two courses open, viz., either to fill it 
with a composition in the Norman style, so as to 
accord with the rest of the building, or to do as an 
architect would have done in the middle ages, and 
indeed in every age except our own, viz., to fill it 
with a composition of the most beautiful architecture 
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known tous. After much consideration, I am inclined 
to lean to the latter course, for the following reasons. 

Ist. By having the east end in a different style the 
extent of the old work will be visible to the most 
superficial spectator, and nobody, either now or here- 
after, will be deceived as to the extent of the old work. 

2nd. It will shew the church to be what it is, a 
fragment of a larger one, for it will then have no pre- 
tensions to completeness. 

3rd. Nothing will then be restored or made good 
for which there is not ample authority in the church 
itself. 

As the architecture of the early half of the thir- 
teenth century is now universally considered the best, 
I should therefore propose to make the new east win- 
dows in that style, and to fill them, if possible, with 
stained glass. The very objectionable picture of Moses 
and Aaron lately occupying the space under the east 
window may very well give place to some more ap- 
propriate altar-piece. 

As there is at present no vestry beyond the Lady- 
chapel, the which it is most desirable to appropriate 
for additional and casual accommodation, I should pro- 
pose to remove, with Sir C. Wake’s consent, the vaulted 
chamber now called the potatoe-house, and which is 
now in a very ruinous state, to the western bays of the 
north aisle, where it could then be used as a vestry, 
and would be very convenient for the clergyman. 

Of course the proper place for it would be at the 
eastern bays of the north aisle, i.e. of the chancel, but 
as its erection would interfere with the ivy which it 
has been considered desirable to preserve, it will, of 
course, be impossible to place it there. 

As to the exterior, the southern clerestory of the 
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nave will require very extensive repairs, the pillars 
having been taken away and their places supplied 
with brick, while it would be exceedingly desirable 
to remove the projecting eaves of the roof of the south 
aisle, in order to shew the original corbel-table, which 
still remains within them. This same course would, 
however, be useless with regard to the eaves of the 
nave roof, as a careful examination has shewn the 
corbel-table to have been destroyed in this instance. 

(TowrrR.|—The upper part of the tower has been 
much disfigured by the repairs made at the beginning 
of the present century. Anciently the flint-and-stone 
construction was continued throughout; this has been 
replaced in the upper story by a facing of Bath stone, 
which has already begun to shew symptoms of decay. 
There are prints extant which shew the appearance 
before the repairs; and I should therefore recommend, 
if possible, that the tower be restored in accordance 
with them. One of the floors would also require to be 
replaced, being now in a ruinous condition. 

The last thing to be noticed is the Lady-chapel. 
Here very extensive repairs are demanded: the ex- 
ternal plaster should be removed, and new tracery in- 
serted to the side windows, which at present are en- 
tirely deprived of it. As to the beautiful west win- 
dow, with its double plane of tracery, sufficient remains 
to render a restoration sure and easy. The present 
roof is a very good one, and would simply require 
boarding underneath and decorating. This, of course, 
would produce a flat ceiling, but from the shape of the 
western window-head it is exceedingly probable that 
the ceiling was originally flat. The parapet and 
western gable would also require restoration. All the 
windows of the chapel should be glazed with grisaille 
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glass, and a row of figures or subjects might run 
across each. 

Finally, a proper drain should be made all round 
the building, and proper rain-water pipes connected 
therewith. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe, in as succinct 
a manner as possible, 1st, The architectural history of 
the building concerning which you have done me the 
honour of asking my opinion; 2ndly, the works now 
in progress; and 3rdly, those which it is desirable to 
undertake. With regard to the latter, I have been 
guided by one great consideration, viz. to destroy no 
old work and to add nothing of my own but what is 
absolutely necessary, and even then to do it in a 
manner so that it could be easily distinguished from 
the old work. 

Considering the historical associations connected 
with the Abbey Church at Waltham, as well as its 


value as a landmark in the history of architecture, 
I have little doubt but that the sum requisite for the 
preservation of the building will be forthcoming: this 
sum I calculate at about £4,000. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 


January, 1860. W. BURGES. 





P.S. Since writing the above, Mr. Littler informs 
me that the foundations of the choir columns indicated 
in his plan were only put in from hearsay. Those of 
the north wall of the choir were, however, only removed 
a few years since. 





Nore I. 
THE AGE OF THE NAVE OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Tue following are among the principal arguments used 
against the presumption that the nave of the church is the 
work of Harold :— 

1. That the architecture is far more ornamented than any 
building contemporaneous with Harold,—such as the remains 
of Edward the Confessor’s Abbey at Westminster ; the lower 
part of the west front of the Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen, 
built by William the Conqueror; and the chapel in the 
Tower of London. 

2. That the common practice of those times was to build 
a choir, and to consecrate that, leaving the nave, &c., to be 
built by the piety of succeeding generations. 

3. That an obscure passage in the De Inventione Ste. 
Crucis would imply that the church (ecclesia) was rebuilt 
somewhere in Henry I. or Stephen’s time, when there was 
occasion to move Harold’s body. 

4. That there are sundry joinings of masonry and differ- 
ences in detail, which would imply that the two easternmost 
bays are of a different date from the rest of the work. 

To this it has been replied :— 

1, That the richness of a building is no certain criterion 
of its date, and that there is no portion of the ornament that 
could not be done with an axe; whereas at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield, time of Henry I., there are mouldings 
which must have been done with the chisel. 

2. That the practice of building and consecrating a choir 
first of all, was generally confined to the monastic churches, 
but would not equally apply to secular ones, more especially 
to those built by one wealthy person; and there is every 
reason to believe that Edward the Confessor completed his 
church at Westminster; why not Harold at Waltham? 

3. That the obscure passage from the De Inventione 
proves nothing beyond the fact that some rebuilding took 
place in the time of Henry I.; but it by no means implies 
that the nave was the part reconstructed ; on the contrary, 
it would rather point to the choir, where the body of Harold 
was no doubt interred. 


4. That it is very true that there are sundry breaks in the 
work at the second pillar from the east end, but it is very 
doubtful whether the two bays in question are earlier than 
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the rest of the work ; on the contrary, there is some reason 
to believe them later. 

To sum up, although it can scarcely be denied that the 
architecture of the nave of Waltham more resembles the 
work of the time of Henry I. than that of those very few 
remains of buildings contemporary with Harold, still it is 
quite within the range of possibility that Harold might have 
built it, and there is no distinct proof to the contrary. 


Nore II. 
THE BURIAL OF HAROLD. 


Tue exact spot where Harold was buried has been one of 
the most doubtful points in English history. Of the con- 
temporary authorities, some are quite silent; others say that 
he was buried on the shore of Sussex ; others, again, assert 
that he was buried at Waltham; while a fourth authority is 
just as positive that he escaped the field of Hastings, and 
ended his life many years after as a hermit at Chester. It 
has remained for Mr. Freeman, in his very learned article in 
the Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society, to re- 
concile two of these different statements, totally rejecting the 
account of the escape from Hastings. He supposes that 
Harold’s body was buried under a heap of stones on the 
Sussex coast, nearly in the same manner as Charles of 
Anjou buried the body of Manfred, in 1266, and that a few 
months afterwards it was conveyed to Waltham, and there 
solemnly interred, most probably in the apse of the church. 
It was in all likelihood moved to the centre of the new choir 
of Henry I., and perhaps again placed in a new tomb when 
the choir was rebuilt in 1242. 

The following extracts from Fuller complete the history of 
this subject, although the good rector had certainly no very 
tangible proof that the tomb discovered might not have be- 
longed to anybody else than Harold. The only arguments 
in his favour are, 1. the position of the tomb, and, 2. the 
state of the bones. One of the worst features of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries was the destruction of the tombs. 

The first extract is from Fuller’s “ Worthies,” and the 
second from his “ History of Waltham Abbey.” 


“The ensuing relation written by the pen of Master Thomas 
Smith, of Sewarstone, in the parish of Waltham Abbey, a discreet 
person not long since deceased. 

“Tt so fell out that I served Sir Edward Denny, (towards the 
latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of blessed memory,) who 
lived in the Abbey of Waltham Cross, in the county of Essex, 
which at that time lay in ruinous heaps; and then Sir Edward 








began slowly now and then to make even and reedify some of that 
chaos. In doing whereof, Tomkins his gardiner came to discover 
(among other things) a fair marble stone, the cover of a tomb 
hewed out in hard stone. This cover with some help he removed 
from off the tomb, which having done, there appeared to the view 
of the gardiner, and Master Baker minister of the town, (who died 
long since,) and to myself and Master Henry Knagt, (Sir Edward’s 
bailiff,) the anatomy of a man lying in the tomb abovesaid, only the 
bones remaining,—bone to his bone, not one bone dislocated. In 
observation whereof, we wondered to see the bones still remaining 
in such due order, and no dust or other filth besides them to be seen 
in the tomb. We could not conceive that it had been an anatomy 
of bones only, laid at first in the tomb; yet if it had been the whole 
carcass of a man, what became of his flesh and entrails? For 
(as I have said before) the tomb was clean from all filth and dust, 
besides bones. 

*‘ This, when we had all observed, I told them that if they did but 
touch any part thereof, that all would fall asunder, for I had ef 
heard somewhat formerly of the like accident. Trial was ma 
and se it came to pass. For my own part, I am persuaded, that as 
the flesh of this anatomy, to us became invisible, so likewise would 
the bones have been in some longer continuance of time. O! what 
is man then which vanisheth thus away like unto smoak or \i:por, 
and is no more seen? Whosoever thou art that shall read this pus- 
sage, thou mayest find cause of humility sufficient. %_( Fuller's 
iii das 


. He (Harold) was buried where now the Ear! of Carlisle’s 
sins fountain in his garden, then probably the end of. the choir, 
or rather some eastern chapel beyond it, his tomb of plain, but rich 
gray marble, with what seemeth a cross floree (but much descanted 
on with art) upon the same, supported with pillarets, one pedestal 
whereof I have in my house. As for his reported epituph, I pur- 
poselv omit it, not so much because barbarous, (scarce any better in 
that age,) but because not attested te my apprehension with sufticient 
authority. 

‘A picture of King Harold in glass was lately to be seen in the 
north window of the church, till ten years since some barbarous 
hand beat it down under the notion of superstition. Surely, had 
such ignorant persons been employed in the days of Hezekiah to 
purge the temple from the former idolatry, under the pretence'there- 
of they would have tended off the lily work from the pillars, and 
the lions, oxen, and cherubims from the bases of brass. However, 
there is still a place called Harold’s park in our parish, by him so 
denominated. 

** Let not, therefore, the village of Harold, on the north side of , 
Ouse, near Bedford, (properly Harewood, or Harelswood, on vulgar, 
groundless tradition,) contest with Waltham for this king’s inter- 
ment.”-—(Fuller’s History of Waltham Abbey.) 
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